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Che United States Cavalry and the 
Cekas Rangers 


HENRY W. BARTON 


HEN JEFFERSON DAVIS, secretary of war, began assigning 

W officers to the two cavalry regiments which Congress 

had authorized by its act of March 3, 1855, he was 
bringing into being an arm which this country seemingly had 
feared and distrusted most in its general abhorrence of armies as 
tools of oppression. There had been mounted units during the 
two wars with England, but never before had there been cavalry 
units as a normal part of the regular army, standing alongside 
infantry and artillery. 

The need for mounted troops had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the government earlier, and steps had been taken to 
satisfy the need, but the attitude of the legislative branch is made 
sufficiently clear by implication in a portion of the annual report 
of General Alexander Macomb to the secretary of war in 1828: 


The infantry forms a very efficient corps in its present organization, 
armament, and equipment; still it has suggested itself, by the nature 
of the country which opens upon the plains towards the Mexican 
frontier and towards the Rocky Mountains, that the efficiency of 
such of the regiments which occupy the posts which have reference 
to that frontier could be greatly augmented by providing the means 
of mounting the light companies, and giving them the character 
and effect of rangers or mounted chasseurs. ... it is believed that 
a very small addition to the appropriation for the Quartermaster’s 
department would enable the mounting and support of one or two 
companies, which would be a very useful experiment; ... It is not 
proposed to have a costly cavalry, but merely to procure such horses 
which the frontier affords, where they can be had at a low rate. 


1American State Papers, Military Affairs (7 vols.; Washington, 1838-1861) , IV, 5-6. 


an 
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About a year later the need for mounted soldiers was re-empha- 

sized from the field. On May 5, 1829, four companies of the 6th 
Infantry Regiment under the command of Major Bennet 
Riley were detached to accompany a train on the Santa Fe Trail. 
After the foot soldiers had returned in the fall, Major Riley, in 
his report to Colonel Henry Leavenworth, voiced a frustration 
that his brothers in the arm were to echo for more than fifty 
years as they fought mounted Indians on the plains: 
Think what our feelings must have been to see them going off 
with our cattle and horses, when, if we had been mounted, we could 
have beaten them to pieces; but we were obliged to content ourselves 
with whipping them from our camp.? 


Four years after the suggestion he forwarded in 1828, General 
Macomb had a mounted force, a battalion of Mounted Rangers. 
By the end of 1832 its companies were spread from Fort Gibson 
on the Arkansas River to posts as far north as Michigan.* Such 
an area of responsibility, one would suppose, must have called 
for a large organization, but although it was more ambitious than 
mounting one or two infantry companies, the force was lost in 
the tens of thousands of square miles it was expected to secure. 
There were six companies of 114 aggregate strength, and there 
was a major in at least nominal command.‘ The primary weapon 
was that of the infantry, and the uniform seems not to have been 
of any special design. The soldiers were, in fact, infantry mounted 
to increase their range of operation. 

On March 2g, 1833, less than a year after authorizing the 
Mounted Rangers, Congress created the 1st Regiment of Dragoons 
and eliminated the ranger force, most of whose officers were 
transferred to the new organization. The privates authorized for 
the two forces were the same, six hundred, but in the new forma- 
tion they were divided into ten companies of sixty each. The 
addition of the company headquarters for the four new companies 
and of the regimental headquarters, however, was an appreciable 
gain in strength.° 


2Ibid., 279. 

3Ibid., V, 31. 

4Ibid., 79. 

SAlbert G. Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry, from the Formation 
of the Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1863 (New York, 1865), 35. 
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In at least three aspects the dragoons were an innovation. These 
features were a bright new uniform, a new shoulder weapon, and 
in terms of European usage, a new tactical doctrine. The field 
uniform was a blue jacket trimmed with yellow braid, sky-blue 
trousers with yellow stripes up the outside seam and a saddle 
piece in the seat, and a flat forage cap with wide yellow band. 
The dress uniform called for a short coat trimmed in yellow and 
a heavy dress cap with a drooping pompon of white horsehair. 
In addition the officers wore a deep orange silk sash, and the non- 
commissioned officers wore one of yellow worsted.° 

‘The new weapon was the percussion carbine manufactured by 
Simeon North of Berlin, Connecticut; the first percussion arm 
to be adopted by the army,’ it supplemented the saber and horse 
pistol customary with cavalry.‘ The tactical doctrine implied by 
the name anticipated employment either mounted as cavalry or 
dismounted as infantry. 

When the need for another mounted regiment caused Con- 
gressional action on May 23, 1836, the znd Regiment of Dragoons 
was created under the same tables of organization and equipment 
that had been tested during three years’ use by the 1st Dragoons.° 
The one new weapon introduced into the gnd Dragoons was the 
lance, with which four companies were trained for a short time 
in 1842 while they were at Fort Jesup.” 

Faced with a war with Mexico, Congress on May 19, 1846, 
created a new arm by authorizing a Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men, to be armed with percussion rifles and, by a later decision, 
Colt revolvers, but with no sabers.’* The organization of the regi- 
ment was approximately the same as that of the dragoons.** Any 


8Ibid., 51. 

7John K. Herr and Edward S. Wallace, Story of the U. S. Cavalry, 1775-1942 
(Boston, 1953), 26. 

8Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry, 160. 

*Ibid., 37-38. 

10Joseph I. Lambert, One Hundred Years with the Second Cavalry (Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 1939), 24. 

11Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry, 60. 

12Jbid., 160. 

18Theo. F. Rodenbough and William L. Haskins (eds.), The Army of the United 
States: Historical Sketches of Staff and Line with Portraits of Generals-in-Chief 
(New York, 1896) , 193. 
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particular doctrine intended for the regiment was of no imme- 
diate consequence, since the companies were diverted from the 
task assigned in the act creating the regiment, insuring the safety 
of the Oregon Trail, and sent to Mexico, mounted or dismounted, 
as they became available for service.** 

A third regiment of dragoons was created during the war by 
the Ten Regiment Bill of February 11, 1847, but since it followed 
its sisters in organization and equipment and was to exist only 
during the war,’ it is of no consequence to this study. 

A military organization without a tactical doctrine to guide its 
commander in employing it is likely to see rough usage until its 
commander begins to formulate his own precepts gained through 
numerous trials and, it is to be hoped, seldom-repeated errors. 
Since the United States in the early years had foresworn a mounted 
arm, it could hardly have had a strong consensus among its officers 
on how such an arm should be used. In fact, one writer pointed 
out that at the time there was scarcely a book on the theory of 
cavalry available in this country.*® Officers, therefore, worked out 
their own systems for using their troops. Later Secretary of War 
Joel R. Poinsett sought to improve both the quality and uni- 
formity of dragoon training by sending four company-grade offi- 
cers to attend the Cavalry School of Saumur, France: William 
Eustis and Henry S. Turner from 1839 to 1841; Lloyd J. Beall 
and William J. Hardee from 1840 to 1842."" The first two were 
additionally charged with preparing a translation of French cav- 
alry tactics.1* This translation was apparently the major, if not 
the sole, professional guidance which the commanders of mounted 
troops had in the field before the start of the war with Mexico. 
Graduates of the United States Military Academy were given 
hardly more than rudimentary training in cavalry, for that sub- 
ject had to share time with artillery, the two being taught as one 


14] bid., 194-195. 

15Brackett, History of the United States Cavalry, 84. 

16Fayette Robinson, An Account of the Organization of the Army of the United 
States (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1848), II, 157. 

17George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the 
U. S. Military Academy (8 vols.; New York, 1891), I, 467, 578, 640, and 718. 

18Jbid., 467 and 578. 
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course,’® with the assistance of a few horses, and those few of 
questionable serviceability.”° 

The status of the mounted arm of the United States Army 
when General Zachary Taylor moved south from the Nueces River 
would seem to be this: there were two regiments which were 
named dragoons and were manned by competent soldiers but 
which were in fact light cavalry, trained to fight mounted;*! they 
were new enough and varied enough in experience not to be 
bound by a long tradition of tactical employment; and a big 
share of their young officers were professionally schooled and 
keenly eager to make a reputation for both their branch of service 
and themselves. 

Before moving to the Rio Grande, members of the Second 
Dragoons had come into contact with members of another group 
of mounted fighters, with whom they were to share the campaigns 
that followed. These men were Texas Rangers, some of whom 
were currently in the service and others, formerly so, were ready 
to be when Indian or Mexican threat made their services needed. 
The purpose of this study is to seek to determine what influence 
the Texas Rangers may have had on the cavalry of the United 
States. 

The history of the Rangers is generally concurrent with that 
of the cavalry but is in some ways simpler to tell. In November, 
1835, the General Council, trying to provide some government 
for the rebelling Texans and to prepare for the fighting which 
would come in the spring, voted an ordinance to create a corps 
of Rangers, to consist of three companies of fifty-six men. The 
major in command of the companies was subject to the orders of 
the commander-in-chief. All, including the three groups of elected 
company officers, were to furnish their own horses, equipment, 
arms, and ammunition.” The terms of enlistment for the Rangers 
were short, typically three months, so that they would be kept 
away from their families and occupations as little as possible. 
From the early laws pertaining to the Rangers: 


19Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (4 vols.; New York, 1934), I, 348. 

20[bid., 321. 

21Roswell S. Ripley, The War with Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 1849), I, 92. 

22Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense 
(New York, 1935), 24. 
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we find the rudiments of what later became the established 
tradition. The Rangers were an irregular body; they were mounted; 
they furnished their own horses and arms; they had no surgeon, no 
flag, none of the paraphernalia of the regular service. They were 
distinct from the regular army and also from the militia.** 

As the Rangers were simply organized, so they developed a 
simple doctrine. From the early days of the Austin Colony, records 
show that groups of men were sent out to range specified parts 
of the frontier, not to occupy some defendable position and wait 
for the Indian but to seek him out. Having found him, the 
Rangers followed their second tenet: ‘““The one idea ruled—make 
a rapid, noiseless march—strike the foe while he was not on the 
alert—punish him—crush him!’’** 

Punishing the enemy became more certain as more of Samuel 
Colt’s revolvers came into the hands of the Rangers. Just when 
and how the first Rangers got possession of these guns has not 
been determined. It is known, however, that John C. Hays had 
two of them in the late summer of 1841, when at the top of 
Enchanted Rock he held off a group of Indians until members 
of his company could come to the sound of his firing.** Three 
years later he and fourteen other Rangers, all armed with Colt 
revolvers, attacked and routed some sixty to seventy Comanches, 
killing more than thirty of them.”* 

For many years it was believed that Samuel H. Walker traveled 
to New York in 1839 to procure Colt revolvers for the Rangers 
and that while there, he suggested improvements by which Colt 
could make a more satisfactory weapon for mounted use. The 
story apparently originated in Armsmear, a memorial biography 
of the gun maker written in 1865 by Henry Barnard with Mrs. 
Colt’s approval and aid. More recent investigations discredit the 
story.2* Other means have been discovered to explain how the 
Rangers got the revolvers. . 

23Ibid. 

24Ibid., 82, quoting John C. Caperton, Sketch of Colonel John C. Hays, Texas 
Ranger. 

25James K. Greer, Colonel Jack Hays: Texas Frontier Leader and California 
Builder (New York, 1952), 52. 

26Rena M. Green (ed.), Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick (San Antonio, 1921) , 81-83. 

27Charles T. Haven and Frank A. Belden, A History of the Colt Revolver and 


Other Arms Made by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company from 1836 
to 1940 (New York, 1940), 25. 
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In the spring and summer of 1839 representatives of both the 
Texas Navy and Army were authorized to purchase quantities of 
the Colt Number 5 revolver.?* Later Captain E. W. Moore, for- 
mer commander of the Texas Navy, stated that the Colt pistols 
used by the Rangers before annexation were all furnished from 
those purchased by the navy.*? Samuel H. Walker confirmed 
Moore’s statement, saying that the Rangers had received pistols 
from the navy in 1843.*° In addition to his selling the weapons to 
the Republic of Texas, Colt maintained a commercial representa- 
tive in Texas, Charles D. Sayre of Columbia, who no doubt added 
to the number of Colt guns in the hands of Texans.*t Another 
tradition has held that S. M. Swenson in connection with his 
business activities imported revolvers into Texas.*? 

However a particular Ranger might have secured his revolver, 
the reciprocal reputation of man and weapon was on its way to 
becoming a commonplace when the war brought on a demand 
for more of each. When General Zachary Taylor announced on 
April 15, 1846, that he intended to authorize the creation of two 
mounted companies of Texans to relieve his cavalry of some of 
its work,** he had the recruits for one of them already at his camp. 
About thirty former Rangers, including Samuel Walker, had fol- 
lowed the army from Corpus Christi. Walker had repeatedly 
sought permission of the general to organize a company but had 
been refused until mid April.** The speed with which the com- 
pany was organized and mustered into the service of the nation 
is shown by a receipt for arms, including thirty-two Colt revolvers, 
which General Taylor’s ordnance officer issued Captain Walker 
on April 20, 1846.*° 


28William B. Edwards, The Story of Colt’s Revolver: The Biography of Col. 
Samuel Colt (Harrisburg, 1953) , 94-100. 


29Senate Reports, goth Cong., end Sess. (Serial No. 535), Report No. 296, p. 11. 


30Walker to Colt, November 30, 1846, Saml. Colt’s Own Record of Transactions 
with Captain Walker and Eli Whitney, Jr. (Hartford, 1949), 9. 
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The next portion of the story of the Colt revolver and the Texas 
Rangers during the Mexican War began in the last weeks of 1846. 
When the three Texas volunteer regiments were mustered out 
immediately after the battle of Monterrey, Captain Walker, who 
had accepted a commission as captain in the Regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen on May 27,°** returned to the East to recruit his company 
in his native state, Maryland. Again, tradition has had it that 
Walker went east to seek out Colt in an attempt to get more 
revolvers. He may possibly have had such intention, but the 
beginning of their acquaintance seems to have been a letter from 
Colt in November, soon after the newspapers had told of the 
Ranger’s being at the national capital. Having already lost his 
plant at Paterson, New Jersey, Colt was trying to ride the wave 
of army expansion caused by the Mexican War by bringing pres- 
sure on President James K. Polk and through him on Secretary 
of War William L. Marcy to override the long-standing objections 
which Lieutenant Colonel George Talcott, chief of ordnance, had 
evidenced for any hand gun more complex than a horse pistol. 
A part of the letter is related to this campaign: 


Should Col Hase take command of the regiment ordered from 
Texas & desire them armed with my repeaters I have little doubt 
but that his requisitions would be complied with at once. 

It has also occured to me that if you think sufficiently well of 
my arms to earge the President & Secy of War to allow your com- 
pany to be thus armed you can get them the arm are very much 
Improved since we first commenced there manufacture & I have 
no doubt that with the hints which I may get from you & others 
having experience in there use in the field that they can be made 
the most complete thing in the world—** 


Walker’s reply was enthusiastic enough but did not make any 
reference to the possibility of arming his company with a new 
model; after speaking of the use the Rangers had been able to 
make of the revolvers, he added: 


not at that time contracted for any of Colt’s revolvers, the source of the weapons 
is obscure. 

36Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the U. S. Army 
(2 vols.; Washington, 1903) , I, 997. 

37Colt to Walker, undated, but evidently Walker’s letter of November 30, 1846, 
is in reply.—Saml. Colt’s Own Record, 8-9. No attempt has been made to note each 
peculiarity in Colt’s spelling and syntax. 
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With improvements I think they can be rendered the most perfect 
weapon in the World for light mounted troops which is the only 
efficient troops that can be placed upon our extensive Frontier to 
keep the various warlike tribes of Indians & maurauding Mexicans 
in subjection. The people throughout Texas are anxious to procure 
your pistols & I doubt not you would find sale for a large number 
at this time.* 


Out of the exchange of letters and the pressure that had already 
been concentrated on the chief of ordnance, Walker was able to 
write Colt on December 7, 1846, that the Ordnance Department 
had agreed to buy one thousand pistols of a model to be agreed 
on between themselves.*® 

The original intention was to use the weapons to arm the 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, but after Walker’s company had 
been assured the first ones available, the rest, through the persua- 
sion of Colonel John C. Hays, were diverted to the Ranger regi- 
ment he was recruiting in Texas during the spring of 1847.*° He 
drew the first lot of them at Veracruz on October 19, 1847,*1 and 
a second consignment a few days later.* 

Any attempt to evaluate the influence of the Rangers on the 
cavalry must consider three units that existed during the Mexican 
War—the ist Regiment of Texas Mounted Volunteers, including 
Walker’s and Ben McCulloch’s companies, which were mustered 
in before the rest of the regiment; McCulloch’s second company, 
which was mustered in early in 1847; and Hays’s second regiment, 
which was mustered in during the summer of 1847. The end 
Regiment of Texas Mounted Volunteers, although it served with 
some distinction, was recruited from the wooded areas of East 
Texas and had none of the specialized skill that characterized the 
ist Regiment. 

Space available does not permit an examination of each action 
in which the Texans took part, and repetition makes such unnec- 
essary. Instead, typical actions at various stages of the war will be 
commented on. 

38Walker to Colt, November 30, 1846, ibid., 10. 
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The first activities in which the Rangers took part were scout- 
ing missions, reconnaissances, for which their Indian fighting had 
been unsurpassed schooling. Months before General Taylor be- 
lieved that war could come, he entrusted John C. Hays, then on 
duty on the frontier, to keep him informed of Mexican move- 
ments in the vicinity of Laredo.‘ Captain Walker’s company, 
apparently the first Texas unit to serve directly under General 
Taylor, did commendable scouting in the vicinity of Point Isabel 
both before and after the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. Its most outstanding early performance, however, was 
Walker’s own feat of carrying the general’s message to Major 
Jacob Brown’s position on the Rio Grande and returning to 
Point Isabel through some twenty miles of country filled with 
both a hostile army and hostile natives. 

The first major undertaking of Rangers operating alone was 
the reconnaissance performed by Ben McCulloch’s company when 
the members were ordered to examine the route from Matamoros 
to Linares. For ten days the command of about thirty-five men 
operated with impunity in the triangle formed by Matamoros, 
Linares, and Reynosa.** Other examples confirm the point. The 
general had discovered that, when he needed knowledge of the 
enemy or the country, the Rangers could get it and bring it back. 

During the weeks of June and July the Texans were called on 
for another type of work, covering the march of infantry units. 
Before the end of May, Walker’s company was ordered to serve 
as the mounted part of the force that covered the army’s crossing 
of the Rio Grande,*® and on July 9, McCulloch’s company was as- 
signed the mission of covering the march of the 7th Infantry 
Regiment from Reynosa to Camargo.** Sharing the place with 
the dragoons at times, the Rangers never left the head of General 
Taylor's columns. Followed by its sister regiment, the regiment 
of Rangers led the army to the citadel of Monterrey.* 

Except for the attack by Colonel Juan N. Najera’s cavalry, 


43House Executive Documents, 30th Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 520), Document 
No. 60, p. 107. 

44Reid, The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch’s Texas Rangers, 43. 

45W.S. Henry, Campaign Sketches of the War with Mexico (New York, 1847) , 108. 
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which a part of Hays’s regiment received mounted, but supported 
by dismounted troops, the Texans fought at Monterrey as infantry 
assault troops, sharing the fighting and mutual respect with the 
regular army companies. 

Although the service of Ben McCulloch was all outstanding, 
his greatest achievement came after he had recruited a new com- 
pany and had been mustered into General Taylor’s army at Mon- 
terrey on January 31, 1847.8 The importance of his two recon- 
naissances of Santa Anna’s position at Encarnacion in determining 
the outcome of the battle which followed none will contest. 

The counter-guerrilla actions of Hays’s regiment, in combina- 
tion with other units, regular and volunteer, of General Joseph 
Lane’s command, were merely enlarged applications of good 
reconnaissance and the doctrine of quiet approach and violent 
attack, modified by the powerful new Walker-Colt revolvers with 
which the Texans were doubly armed. 

The success of Ranger companies in the war assuredly suggests 
that the men had military skills of a high order, some of which 
must have caught the attention, and possibly have excited the 
emulation, of the professional soldiers with whom they were 
working. Personal reminiscences of army officers who saw the 
Rangers fight are filled with comments on their prowess, though 
sometimes with the peculiar reservations that the professional 
tends to hold for the amateur in his field, as the following state- 
ment suggests: 


. variously equipped and mounted as they are upon entering 
the service, the experiment of making a respectable dragoon out of 
a volunteer must almost necessarily fail. One species of mounted 
force, peculiar to the western frontier of the United States, is, how- 
ever, efficient. The inhabitants of that frontier, from their vicinity 
to hostile Indians, are well practiced in partisan warfare, and, al- 
though they will not easily submit to discipline, yet take the field 
in rough, uncouth habiliments, and, following some leader chosen 
for his talent and bravery, perform partisan duties in a manner 
hardly to be surpassed. Their actual services on the field are gen- 
erally those of light infantry and riflemen; for, although mounted, of 
the duties of a dragoon as such they know nothing, and almost in- 
variably dismount and act upon foot.*® 


48Reid, The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch’s Texas Rangers, 233. 
49Ripley, The War with Mexico, I, 98. 
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A part of the esteem of the regular for the Ranger is a frank 
awe for the marksmanship the Texans demonstrated with their 
rifles. Almost as a refrain, the term “the Texans’ deadly rifles” 
runs through the narratives of the fighting. Accuracy with the pis- 
tol, especially with the new Colt, which had a greater effective 
range than the Mississippi rifle,°° was a matter of Ranger pride. 
Colonel Hays scheduled daily target practice with the revolvers 
when they were issued, turning out good shots within two weeks.** 

Although historians associated with the United States Army 
seem to have been reticent on the point, there are suggestions that 
the horsemanship of the Rangers was superior to that of the 
dragoons. One observer noted an instance of equestrian ostenta- 
tion at Corpus Christi in the fall of 1845: 


They [Rangers in a frontier company] are teaching the United States 
officers and soldiers how to ride. The feats of horsemanship of our 
frontier-men are extraordinary. I saw one of them pick up from the 
ground three dollars, each fifty yards apart, at full speed, and pass 
under the horse’s neck at a pace not much short of full speed.” 


The Texans had learned by matching their skills against the 
Indian and the Mexican, both of whom were still possibly their 
superiors. John C. Hays, at least, was willing to admit that his 
regiment in General Winfield Scott’s army did not have as skillful 
horsemen as the Mexican cavalry.** 

At all costs, this much is evident: the Rangers had gained 
knowledge of the capabilities of horses in the hot, dry plains that 
the rider from the North and East could not have brought with 
him. In February, 1848, a group of dragoons accompanying 
Colonel Hays on his march to Tulancingo failed to keep their 
girths tight as their horses’ bellies shrank and, consequently, were 
thrown. Some dragoon horses on the march were completely ex- 
hausted while the Texans’ mounts were still in good march order. 
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A repeating hand gun used by courageous men permitted the 
introduction of the violent mounted assault which Hays used 
against the Comanches and which the United States soldiers saw 
for the first time in some of the advance guard actions of the 
Rangers in 1846. {t was a tactic which fully exploited mobility, 
fire power, and shock-action of the weapon, mount, and man. It 
would have been a strange narrowness of view that would have 
permitted the dragoons to be contented with a saber after firing 
their horse pistols, while the Rangers still had ten rounds after 
firing their first two. 

One other item of the Rangers was noticed by the army men, 
as well as the volunteers. Although the Texans never had a uni- 
form and at one place or another turned up with all sorts of head- 
gear, the broad-brimmed felt hat was the most commonly noted 
one. Sun and rain had already established it as a reasonable pro- 
tection from the heat, cold, and violent rain of the plains. 

Did association with the Texas Rangers affect organization, 
equipment, or tactics of the cavalry in the post-war period? So 
perfectly does the description suggest the answer that there is a 
temptation to present it and urge the matter no further: 


Mounted on my mule—(The dearest, gentlest, and most intelli- 
gent brute,—small, but round, fat as a dumpling, with sleek coat, 
bright eyes and two well developed and expressive ears, actively 
moving in every direction and speaking as plainly as an alphabet) ; 
corduroy pants, a hickory or blue-flannel shirt, cut down the front, 
studded with pockets and worn outside; a slouched hat and a long 
beard, cavalry boots worn over the pants, knife and revolver belted 
to the side and a double barrel gun across the pommel, complete 
the costume as truly serviceable as it is unmilitary.™ 


The writer had seen the Rangers during the war and later on 
the Mexican border, but his background was far different from 
theirs. He had completed ten years’ service as an infantry officer 
before being assigned to one of the new cavalry regiments a year 
before the description was written. He was a graduate of that 
severe teacher of soldierly punctillio at West Point. He was later 
a distinguished Confederate general. Yet Kirby Smith would have 
passed for anybody’s Texas Ranger. 


55Edmund Kirby Smith to Mother, September 1, 1856, Joseph H. Parks, General 
Edmund Kirby Smith (Baton Rouge, 1954), 90-91. 
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Vivid as the picture is, it may be an over-simplification; there 
will be compensation in looking at the parts. The horse, one of 
those bought for the regiment at an average cost of $150,°° had 
been replaced with an animal less sensitive to hot, dry summer 
marches. The forage cap had been replaced by a big hat, which 
was to retain its place until after the last Indian was on a reserva- 
tion, and then be formalized into the peaked campaign hat that 
some army men still long for. The repeating pistol, once ordnance 
was forced to buy it, never had a reversal of favor. The same man 
could have been with Colonel Ranald S. Mackenzie in the 1870's 
or with General George Crook in the 1880’s. 

The influence the Rangers might have on tactics is not so 
obvious. In the first place, it is necessary to remember that the 
Rangers had only one type of operation to perform, to seek groups 
of Indians or Mexicans, not too overwhelmingly large, and punish 
or destroy them. Cavalry, with the prospect of having to face the 
cannon of armies as complex as the one of which they were a part, 
had many techniques to master. Any influence the Rangers had 
should be discoverable in the way in which the mounted troops 
were used against the savages in the little more than a decade 
between the Mexican War and the Civil War. 

The first serious effort to seek out the Indian after the war was 
directed by Major William J. Hardee in the summer of 1850 in 
the area from Corpus Christi to Laredo. In the campaign one 
Ranger and two dragoon companies scouted the area relentlessly. 
In terms of dead Indians the effort was a limited success at best, 
but it did have the effect of keeping the Indians out of the coun- 
try, a preventive if not a punitive success.*” 

Companies or smaller detachments continued to be active in 
the end Dragoon area during the early 1850's. Typical of the 
forces sent out are these: on February 5, 1852, a corporal and ten 
men followed a band of Indians for two days before overtaking 
them, killing three, wounding one, and recovering stolen prop- 
erty; starting on March 8, 1854, a lieutenant and twenty men 
pursued a band of Kickapoos from Fort Belknap into New Mex- 
ico before catching them, covering 360 miles in twenty days. 

5éRodenbough and Haskins (eds.), The Army of the United States, 221. 
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The arrival of the new gnd Cavalry Regiment in Texas during 
the winter of 1855-1856 returned a small group of seasoned end 
Dragoon officers to the plains under a commanding officer who 
was familiar with Texans and their problems. Yet the regiment in 
its first real effort to punish the Indians was unsuccessful. In June, 
1856, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, with eight of the ten 
companies of the regiment, pursued Sanaco, a Comanche chief, 
for six weeks and in the end could show nothing for his effort 
but increased knowledge of some rough West Texas land. Cap- 
tain Kirby Smith, still tired from the expedition, suggests the 
frustration all must have felt: 


As has been the case with all large expeditions against the no- 
madic tribes on our western prairies, we travelled through the 
country, broke down our men, killed our horses, and returned 
ignorant of the whereabouts of Mr. Sanico as when we started.*® 


Within a year the earlier patterns of attack were beginning to 
reappear. On June 20, 1857, Lieutenant John B. Hood and his 
small group of men, with a yell that must have foreshadowed a 
more famous one, attacked a more numerous band of Indians. 
When the savages began to get the better of the hand-to-hand 
fighting, Hood and his cavalrymen fought their way free with 
their revolvers and safely withdrew with their then empty pistols, 
the Indians being too badly hurt to follow up their advantage.” 
Less than two years later Major Earl Van Dorn, in two engage- 
ments north of Red River, was able to kill over a hundred Co- 
manche warriors—by approaching quietly and attacking when 
the Indian was not alert.** He must have been aware, however, 
that John S. Ford and his command of Texas Rangers had set the 
pattern four months ahead of him.*? 

In claiming that the Texas Rangers exercised an appreciable 
influence on the United States Cavalry, the writer wants to make 
sure that he is not interpreted as holding to a belief comparable 
to that which insists that if “Dad” Joiner’s well had been placed 
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a few feet away from the location it had, the East Texas oil field 
would never have been discovered. Those who taught the Rangers 
were entirely capable of teaching the army. 

Indisputedly, the Rangers did give the army the Colt revolver, 
both by their use of the Paterson Number 5 and by their aid in 
creating the Walker model and in showing what it could do. On 
this point Samuel Colt himself is emphatic: 


. I am indebted to Texas for the development of the advan- 
tages my armes possess over the common armes of service. To Texans 
I owe the orders I have received for arming the first regement of 
U. S. Mounted Rifles of which the celebrated Col Walker holds a 
captains commission. I am also indebetted to Col Hase & other dis- 
tinguished texan officers now raising regements & companies to fite 
in mexeco for late application & requisitions on our Government 
for theese arms, ... Texas has done more for me & my armes then 
all the country besides they have a better knowledge of ther use & 
want every texan ranger in Mexico to be thus armed before they 
are furnished any other troops.** 


The close association of the Rangers with the dragoons and 
cavalry furnished opportunity for the frontiersmen to share their 
knowledge of Indian fighting with the soldiers, and evidence 
strongly suggests that they did. The same association showed the 
practical nature of the Ranger’s clothing. First individual officers 
turned to field wear similar to that of the Rangers, and finally 
the uniform was modified in the same direction. 

Of the three—organization, equipment, and tactics—only the 
first is immune from the charge of being modified through con- 
tact of the mounted soldiers of the United States Army with the 
Texas Rangers. 


88Colt to Sam Houston, February 24, 1847, Saml. Colt’s Own Record, 50. 


Che Georgia Battalion in the Texas 
Revolution: A Critical Study 


JEWEL DAVIS SCARBOROUGH 


HE GEORGIA BATTALION in the Texas Revolution is the 

unit most neglected by Texas historians, perhaps because 

of the fact that most of the men were massacred at Goliad, 
and many of the muster rolls were destroyed at the burning of 
San Felipe. Fannin’s last muster roll was destroyed at this time, 
but Dr. Joseph H. Barnard, assistant surgeon of Fannin’s com- 
mand who escaped, attempted to make a list from memory, sup- 
plemented by reports of various men who survived or whose heirs 
received bounty and donation grants. There were many omissions, 
but the legislature passed an act requiring that an official list be 
drawn up from data available, which was done, and this list is on 
file in the General Land Office in Austin, Texas. There is little 
to be found, even concerning the officers, in the official records 
of Texas, and the enlisted men are practically unknown to Texas 
historians. This is especially unfortunate since the Georgia Bat- 
talion was the only unit in the Texas Revolution that furnished 
its own arms and ammunition, doing so with the help of the 
arsenal of the state of Georgia." 


1The data in this article have been secured by patient search of the governors’ 
letters, memorials to the legislature, and public debt papers in the Texas State 
Archives; the existing muster rolls in the General Land Office, and the index there 
to the bounty and donation certificates awarded to the men or their heirs; and 
extensive correspondence with the late great historians of Texas, L. W. Kemp and 
Harbert Davenport. This research was followed by personal visits to the counties 
where the men received their land, and a study of the court records where there 
were suits over the property. In many cases the names of the men were misspelled, 
and where there were two men of the same name, their records were confused. Of 
course the records were written out in long hand, making it difficult to get the 
correct spelling or the correct initials for the names. 

In correspondence relative to the research, L. W. Kemp commented: “Mrs. 
Scarborough, if I had a feather I’d send it to you to put in your cap for furnishing 
information regarding Fannin’s Command that Mr. Davenport and I did not have.” 
—L. W. Kemp to J. D. S., October 7, 1954 (MS., in possession of Mrs. Jewel Davis 
Scarborough, Abilene, Texas). In later correspondence, Kemp further stated: “I 
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The organization of the Georgia Battalion in Macon, Georgia, 
for service in the Texas Revolution, began with a public meeting 
in Macon on November 12, 1835, and was addressed by the Hon- 
orable Robert Augustus Beall, John Rutherford, Samuel M. 
Strong, and others in advocacy of the claims of Texas upon the 
people of the United States for aid in the Texan struggle for 
independence.? Lieutenant Hugh McLeod, recently from the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, addressed the 
meeting, pledging himself to resign his commission and embark 
as a volunteer. 

Captain Levi Eckley, of the Bibb County Cavalry, presided over 
the meeting, and Simri Rose, of the Macon Volunteers, acted as 
secretary. Colonel William Ward, of Macon, proposed to form a 
company of infantry to enlist in the army of Texas, and the en- 
thusiasm was so great that thirty-two men at the meeting enrolled 
for the venture and $3,150 was collected for defraying the ex- 
penses, the greater part of which was contributed by Dr. Robert 
Collins.* 

Colonel William Ward enlisted about one hundred and twenty 
men, formed into three companies, and then organized them into 
a battalion upon their arrival in Texas, which they were not per- 
mitted to do within the borders of the United States. The officers 
of the battalion were: William A. Ward, major; William J. Mitch- 
ell, surgeon; David Isaac Holt, quartermaster; Henderson Cozart 
[Cojart], assistant quartermaster; W. A. O. Wadsworth, James C. 
Winn, and Uriah Irwin Bullock, captains. Before leaving Georgia 
for Texas, the recruits were temporarily organized as follows: 
Wadsworth, captain of the Columbus Volunteers; Bullock, cap- 
tain of the Macon Volunteers; and Winn, captain of the Georgia 
Riflemen.* 

As the men passed through Knoxville, Georgia, en route to the 


was absolutely astounded at the entirely new facts you have brought to light.” 
—Ibid., October 31, 1954. 

A more extended version of the present study, which contains detailed genealog- 
ical data on several of the men of the Georgia Battalion, has been placed in the 
Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas. 
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port of embarkation, Joanna Troutman presented them with the 
initial Lone Star Flag, which became the official flag of Texas. 
From Knoxville, Georgia, the volunteer force made a brief stop 
at Columbus, where other recruits were added, and then pro- 
ceeded to Mobile, Alabama, where they were entertained at din- 
ner and were joined by more recruits.* They added yet other 
recruits at New Orleans, the next stop, where Ward bought sup- 
plies and chartered vessels to take the men to Texas. 

A news item appeared in the Macon Telegraph of Macon, 
Georgia, on January 21, 1836, under the heading “Latest from 
Texas,” from a New Orleans correspondent, which stated: “On 
Sunday, December goth, four schooners, the Pennsylvania, Ca- 
mancho, America, and Santiago arrived in Velasco, having on 
board 220 volunteers in the cause of liberty, from the State of 
Georgia.” 

Colonel James W. Fannin, a native Georgian, who had immi- 
grated to Texas in 1834, was elected colonel of the Provisional 
Regiment of Volunteers at Goliad on February 7, 1836, and acted 
as commander-in-chief of the army from February 12, 1836, to 
March 12, 1836. He was largely responsible for the enthusiasm 
and the enlistment of the Georgia volunteers, many of whom he 
knew personally, and was present at Velasco when they arrived 
on December 20, 1835. On December 23, the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers addressed Colonel Fannin in the offi- 
cial presentation of their volunteers to him for service in the 
Texas Revolution, and Fannin replied to them on Christmas Day, 
thanking them for their loyalty to the cause of Texas, and admon- 
ishing them to accept discipline if they would be victorious, and 
to refrain from politics. 

The official organization of the Georgia Battalion did not take 
place, nor were the officers elected by popular vote, until the 
volunteers reached Refugio on February 14, 1836, by which time 
their forces had been augmented by the addition of Captain Isaac 
Ticknor’s company of Alabama Greys. From Refugio the men 
were moved to Goliad, and Captain Amon King’s company, re- 
cruited mostly from Paducah, Kentucky, was added to the bat- 
talion. 


5Clarence R. Wharton, Dallas News, January 1, 1936. 
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“Fannin’s Men” was composed of two battalions: the Georgia 
Battalion, of five companies—King’s, Ticknor’s, Bullock’s, Winn’s. 
and Wadsworth’s; the LaFayette Battalion, composed of Captain 
Jack Shackelford’s Red Rovers, mostly from Alabama, Captain 
Burr H. Duval’s company, primarily from Kentucky, Captain 
Samuel O. Pettus’ company of San Antonio Greys, and Captain 
P. S. Wyatt’s company of Louisville, Kentucky. An addition to 
the two battalions was Captain Ira Westover’s company of so- 
called Regulars, authorized by the Consultation.° 

After the removal of the soldiers from Refugio, Colonel Fannin 
ordered the settlers to remove to Goliad for their protection, and 
on March 11, 1836, Captain Amon King, with about thirty men, 
was dispatched to assist in the removal. The detachment was sur- 
prised by a large force under the Mexican General José Urrea, 
and on March 15, King and thirty-two of his men were captured.’ 
On March 14, Fannin received orders from General Houston to 
retreat to Victoria, but he delayed the retreat awaiting the return 
of Captain King and Captain Ward, who had been sent to Refugio 
with reinforcements from the Georgia Battalion; Fannin did not 
begin the retreat until March 19, when he was surrounded by 
General Urrea and forced to surrender at the battle of Coleto* 
and return to Goliad. 

After General Urrea had refused to receive the initial Texan 
deputation, Fannin, himself, went out to discuss the terms of 
surrender. The agreement was made that the surrender would 
be as prisoners of war and the contingent would be marched to 
Copano without delay, thence transferred to New Orleans, or 
detained as prisoners of war and finally exchanged.° 

On Palm Sunday, March 27, 1836, under the impression that 
they were being paroled, Fannin’s men were marched from the 

TJoseph E. Field, Three Years in Texas: Including a View of the Texan Revolu- 
tion, and an Account of the Principal Battles (Boston, 1836), 29-30; C. Newell, 
History of the Revolution in Texas, Particularly of the War of 1835 and ’36 (New 
York, 1838) , 93-94. 

8Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its 


Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), I, 95-96. 


*Articles of Capitulation, March 20, 1836, in Carlos E. Castafieda (trans.), The 
Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution (Dallas, 1928) , 60-62; Hobart Huson (ed.), 
Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal, December, 1835-June, 1836 (n.p., 1949), 26-27. 
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mission at Goliad, where they had been confined in filth and 
misery for six days on a starvation diet and in such cramped 
quarters that they could barely lie down. Then, in spite of the 
official agreement and in violation of all rules of civilized war- 
fare, the prisoners were brutally shot and their bodies left un- 
buried. This tragic story has been told many times,”® hence it 
seems unnecessary to go into further detail, but Santa Anna’s 
treachery and the horrible fate of the Georgia Battalion, most of 
whose recruits were mere youths in their early teens, can never 
be forgotten by Texans who love this state and revere its heroes. 

After the war was over, the state of Georgia, in 1855, made a 
claim to Texas for compensation for the arms and equipment 
belonging to the state of Georgia that were captured by the Mex- 
icans at Goliad. Several letters were discovered in the Texas State 
Archives and in the Georgia State Archives which explain the 
claim and an agreement that was made by the governors of the 
two states, and authorized by the legislatures of both states. A 
communication from the Honorable Herschel V. Johnson, gover- 
nor of Georgia, dated and attested at Milledgeville, Georgia, on 
November 15, 1855, to Governor E. M. Pease, in Austin, Texas, 
says: 

Whereas, in the year 1836, while Texas was at war with Mexico, 
a large number of persons having possession of arms, the property 
of the state of Georgia, entered the service of Texas, and were com- 
manded in battle by an officer duly commissioned by her Council; 
and whereas said arms were lost in the service of the Texan struggle 
for independence, whereby the said state is in equity bound to pay 
the State of Georgia the fair value of same. 

It is therefore ordered that William F. Fannin be, and he is 
hereby authorized to receive from the Governor or Legislature of 
the State of Texas, such amount as may be considered by the State 
of ‘Texas reasonably due to the State of Georgia for said arms lost 
as aforesaid.!? 


The above document was accompanied by an affidavit of Sam- 


10Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 98-100; Henry S. Foote, Texas and the Texans 
(2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1841), II, 227ff; John J. Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years 
in Texas (1883, New York), 168ff; and others. 

11Memorial No. 75 (MS., Memorials and Petitions, Archives, Texas State Library) , 
File Box No. 33, Letter G. 
12William F. Fannin has not been identified. 
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uel G. Hardaway of Montgomery, Alabama, former member of 
the Georgia Battalion who escaped the massacre, in which he 
incorporated copies of the muster rolls of Captain Uriah Bullock’s 
and Captain James C. Winn’s companies, which had been trans- 
mitted by Governor Pease to the ‘Texas Legislature on January 
3, 1855, accompanied by the following message: 


The accompanying papers have been presented to me by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. [sic] Fannin as the agent of the State of Georgia: 

It will be seen from an examination of them that Mr. Fannin 
is authorized to receive from this state payment for a lot of United 
States yagers and equipment which were the property of the State 
of Georgia, and are said to have been furnished to two companies 
of the Georgia Battalion who came to our aid during our revolution, 
and were massacred at Goliad by the Mexican Army. The affidavit 
of S. G. Hardaway, a member of one of these companies who escaped 
at the massacre, and who is well known to many of our citizens, 
states that the arms and equipment of these two companies were 
the property of the State of Georgia, and that they were surrendered 
to the Mexican Army at the capitulation of Col. James W. Fannin. 

I know nothing in relation to this matter beyond what is disclosed 
by these papers, but if the facts are as stated by Mr. Hardaway, and 
I have reason to believe that his statement is true, this state ought 
to pay the State of Georgia the value of these arms and equipment. 

I trust that the Legislature will investigate this claim and if satis- 
fied of its justice, that they will provide for its payment.’ 


On August 6, 1856, the Sixth Texas Legislature approved an 
appropriation “not to exceed $3000.00,” for payment of the above 
claim,** and Governor Pease, on August 8, 1856, reported the fact 
to Governor Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia, and stated: “I am 
prepared to carry out the objects of the law.”** 

On December 27, 1856, William F. Fannin, La Grange, Geor- 
gia, wrote to Governor Pease referring to an earlier visit, and 


13Affidavit of Samuel G. Hardaway, Montgomery County, Alabama, November 
24, 1855 (MS., Memorials and Petitions, Archives, Texas State Library), File Box 
No. 33, Memorial No. 75. 

14Message of E. M. Pease, January 3, 1856 (MS., Executive Record Book, 1854- 
1857, Archives, Texas State Library), Book No. 35, p. 393. 

15H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , IV, 444. 

16E. M. Pease to Herschel V. Johnson, August 8, 1856 (MS., Executive Record 
Books, Governor Elisha M. Pease, 1854-1857, Archives, Texas State Library), Book 
No. 276, p. 509. 
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stated that the governor of Georgia had agreed with him to ex- 
pend the money due the state of Georgia in erecting a monument 
at Goliad to the Georgia Battalion. He said that he had planned 
to come to Texas before this time, but had been delayed because 
of the death of his only son and his own bad health, but would 
be in Texas to complete the arrangements in the ensuing year.2" 

On December 22, 1856, Governor Johnson wrote to William F. 
Fannin of the act of the Texas Legislature, authorizing him to 
collect the money from Texas and deposit it as agent of the state, 
in the Georgia State Treasury “to be disposed of as directed by 
the next Legislature in erecting a monument at Goliad to the 
Georgia Battalion.”** 

On December 16, 1857, the general assembly of the state of 
Georgia in Resolution No. 3, confirmed the decision of Governor 
Johnson to waive the right to payment for the arms lost at Goliad 
in favor of the erection of a monument to the Georgia Battalion 
at Goliad: 


Whereas, we are informed that the Legislature of the State of 
Texas has taken action in relation to the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the gallant men who fell in the massacre at Goliad, 
in the struggle of that State against Mexico, for independence; 
and whereas we are further informed that the said Legislature has, 
in connection with this subject, considered the matter of arms be- 
longing to the State of Georgia, which, in the course of the war, 
fell into the hands of the Mexicans and has passed an Act author- 
izing the Governor of that State, upon sufficient evidence being filed 
in his office, that same belonged to Georgia, and of the value of 
the same, to pay over to such commissioner or agent as may be ap- 
pointed by Georgia the amount to be proven, to be by him appro- 
priated in the erection of a suitable monument to the memory of 
those noble heroes. 

THEREFORE 

ist Resolved, That Georgia makes no demand of remuneration 
at the hands of Texas for the arms aforesaid. It is a subject of con- 
gratulation and rejoicing to Georgia that from her bosom so brave 
and self-sacrificing a band of freemen went forth to fight against 
the oppression of their Texan brethren. Georgia feels that the exist- 
ence of Texas as a sovereign State is her sufficient reward, and that 


17William F, Fannin to E. M. Pease, December 27, 1856 (MS., Governors’ Letters, 
Archives, Texas State Library) . 
18[bid. 
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the republican government under which the people of their beloved 
sister State now live, as the result in part of the peerless deeds of 
those men who she is proud to call her sons, is a more enduring 
monument to the memory of the lamented dead than could possibly 
be erected of any material substance by the joint action of the two 


States. 
2d Resolved, That we are disposed to meet with cordiality any 


proposition which Texas may have made in relation to giving ex- 
pression to the profound respect which the two States feel for the 
memory of these martyrs to liberty; and therefore, WILLIAM F. 
FANNIN, of the County of Troup, the State of Georgia, be and he 
is hereby appointed commissioner on the part of Georgia. He is 
hereby authorized to communicate with the authorities of Texas, and 
to receive any moneys which are, or which may be hereafter appro- 
priated by the Legislatures of either State, or from any other source, 
and to expend the same in accordance with such joint instructions 
as he may receive from the two States. And the said commissioner 
shall report to his Excellency the Governor before the next session 


of the Legislature. 
gd. Be it further Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be, 


and he is hereby requested to communicate to the proper authorities 
in Texas a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions. Assented 


to December 16, 185,7.'° 

On February 20, 1858, H. H. Waters, secretary of the Executive 
Department of the state of Georgia, wrote to H. Percy Brewster 
of Austin, Texas, who had been employed by William F. Fannin 
to assist with plans for the monument, that Fannin was on his 
way to Texas “to receive the appropriation of the State of Texas, 
and authorized by the Legislature of Georgia to expend same in 
erecting a suitable monument at Goliad in memory of those who 
perished in the Fannin Massacre.”* 

In spite of all of these official acts nothing was done about 
erecting a monument to the Georgia Battalion, and there is no 
record in the state treasurer’s office showing that any money was 
ever paid over to anyone as directed by the legislature. There is 
not even a marker at Goliad, or in the state of Georgia, com- 
memorating the bravery of the Georgia Battalion, though in 1883 
the state of Texas, with the assistance of the citizens of Goliad, 


19Acts of the Georgia General Assembly, 1857, (MSS., Georgia State Archives, 


Atlanta) , Res. No. 3, pp. 327-328. 
20H. H. Waters to H. Percy Brewster, February 20, 1858 (MS., Executive Secretary 


Letter Book, 1852-1859, Georgia State Archives) . 
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erected a monument to ‘“Fannin’s Men.’ This does not meet 
the requirements of the law that specified that a monument should 
be erected in memory of the Georgia Battalion, since Fannin’s 
men belonged to many different companies and came from many 
different states. The only known monument to any members of 
the Georgia Battalion is situated in Lawrenceville, Gwinnett 
County, Georgia, in memory of Captain James Winn and Ser- 
geant Anthony Bates, which recites: 
This monument is erected by their friends to the memory 
of Captain James Winn and Sergeant Anthony Bates, vol- 
unteers of this village, who were taken in honorable combat 


at Goliad, Texas, and shot by the order of the Mexican 
Commander, March 27, 1836. 


No effort has been made to trace the records of all of the men 
of the five companies of the Georgia Battalion as the task is end- 
less, but research has been done concerning some of the officers 
and men about whom there has been some confusion. The Geor- 
gians were merely listed as volunteers while they remained in 
Georgia, and listed by companies as the battalion was not organ- 
ized until the men arrived in Texas. 

OFFICERS 
First COMPANY 

A. O. Wapswortu, captain of Columbus Volunteers. 
He recruited his men in Columbus, Georgia, Fannin’s home town. 

UriAH IRwiIn BULLOCK, captain. Bullock was mistakenly listed 
as Uriah J. Bullock, both in the Texas and Georgia records, be- 
cause of the similarity in long hand of the capital letters “J” and 
“I,” though research in Macon, Georgia, uncovered the fact that 
his name was really Uriah Irwin Bullock. From the personal 
records found in Macon, it can be deduced that he was a lovable, 
magnetic, and impractical man, who was brave and civic minded, 
but visionary. He evidently invested everything that he had in 
his venture in the Texas Revolution, and returned to his home 
city penniless. He escaped the Goliad Massacre because he had 
been left sick with the measles at Velasco, and was not with his 
company.”” 

21Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IX, 129. 
22The facts of Bullock’s illness and whereabouts are established by a letter 
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Bullock’s debts had accumulated while he was in Texas, and 
there are many records in the Bibb County, Georgia, court ar- 
chives of various judgments against him. In spite of this, how- 
ever, he was popular enough to be elected to the Georgia Senate 
in 1839-1840. He only served one term and perhaps because he 
was discouraged over his many financial difficulties, decided to 
move to another state and recoup his fortunes. He moved to 
Panola County, Mississippi, in 1841, where he died in 1854. By 
Certificate No. 899, he received a grant of 320 acres of land from 
the state of Texas which was located in Coleman County and 
patented on March 19, 1859, by virtue of his service in the Army 
of the Republic from December 23, 1835, to May 2, 1836. By the 
time his heirs qualified for the land it had been sold to the state 
for taxes, but a letter on file in Coleman County recites that the 
taxes had been paid by the heirs and the land redeemed. The 
Bullock heirs sold this land on May 16, 1883. 

Lamar, first lieutenant, Bullock’s company.** According 
to the military records of the General Land Office: “Basil Lamar 
went on express to the Governor after the enemy came to Goliad.” 
By special act of the legislature, approved on August 27, 1836, 
he was allowed $280 for five months pay as a first lieutenant of 
Bullock’s company, and a bounty certificate for 320 acres of land.** 
He was not present with his company when it marched with Ward 
to Refugio on March 13, 1836, nor at a later date. Another record 
states that he was sent as a messenger to the Washington Con- 
vention. 

ALEXANDER E. Patron, second lieutenant. Patton was a mes- 
senger to the Washington Convention and escaped the Goliad 
Massacre. He received his land grants in Irion, ‘Tom Green, and 
Coke counties, Texas. 
written by James W. Fannin on January 24, 1836. Fannin stated: “My friend, 
Capt. Bullock, is too unwell with measles to go by water, and proceeds by land to 
Copen [Copano]. He has spent several hundred dollars in bringing to our aid his 
company and is now without resources. I am nearly so, and must ask you to 
advance him from twenty to fifty dollars, and I will repay you when I get back, 
and greatly oblige.”—J. W. Fannin, Jr., to Edmund Andres or Robert Wells and 
Company, January 24, 1836 (MS., Letters of Credit, Brazoria County, County 


Clerk’s Office, Angleton) , Letter No. 29. 
23Harbert Davenport, Unfinished Study (MSS., Archives, Texas State Library). 


24Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, IV, 710. 
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Francis M. Hunt, first sergeant. Hunt was awarded grants in 
Maverick and Atascosa counties, Texas. 

BraDForp Fow Ler, second sergeant. Fowler received grants in 
Coleman and Cass counties, Texas. 

ALLISON AARON, third sergeant. Aaron received grants in Bosque 
and Archer counties, Texas. 

RoseErT DickENSON, fourth sergeant. Dickenson received a grant 
in McLennan County, Texas. 

James Rurus Munson, first corporal. Munson received grants 
in Taylor and Callahan counties, Texas. His heirs received his 
Bounty Warrant No. 859, for land in present-day Taylor County, 
by Patent No. 935, Vol. VI, which was issued on December 6, 
1854. There was some controversy over the land and suits were 
filed in Taylor County on October 29, 1886, as Cause No. 158 
and Cause No. 159, styled David B. Hamilton, e¢ al., vs. C. A. 
Warwick, Sr., et al., which give a highly accurate account of James 
Rufus Munson and his family, leaving no doubt about his death 
at Goliad, though John Henry Brown had reported that Munson 
was one of the lucky ones to escape. 

Munson was only seventeen years old when he enlisted and was 
described by his sisters as “‘tall for his age, slender built, very dark 
complexion, with black hair and eyes. He was very erect, of bold 
and independent carriage, and had no mark or blemish of any 
kind. He was truthful, honorable, bold and gallant, and a great 
favorite with his comrades.” 

Tuomas S. FREEMAN, second corporal, Macon, Georgia. Free- 
man received grants in Burnet, Briscoe, and Armstrong counties, 
Texas. Another Thomas Freeman is listed in the General Land 
Office, but he is not found on Bullock’s company list. 

SAMUEL T. Brown, third corporal. Brown escaped the massacre 
and received a grant in Montague County, Texas. He was a neph- 
ew of Colonel Ward and of Thomas Ward, of Sumter County, 
Alabama. 

GrorcE Marion VicAL, fourth corporal. Vigal received grants 
in Medina, Coryell, and Callahan counties, Texas. 

PRIVATES 

Isaac ALDREDGE. Aldredge received donation and bounty grants 

in Erath, San Jacinto, and Trinity counties, Texas. A native of 
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Putnam County, Georgia, he enlisted in Captain Bullock’s com- 
pany in Macon, Georgia, for service in the Texas Revolution, 
though he was mistakenly listed by some historians as being a 
member of Wadsworth’s and Winn’s companies. Massacred at 
Goliad, Aldredge left a wife and three children in Georgia whom 
he had been planning to bring to Texas when the war was over. 

Before coming to Texas, Aldredge had served in the militia of 
Georgia and was a member of Captain Vergil Walker’s cavalry 
company of Putnam County in the expedition to Florida to pro- 
tect the Southern frontier, and from December 23, 1826, to Jan- 
uary 27, 1827.75 

On January 13, 1838, in Houston, Texas, A. Wynns and W. 
Lawrence qualified as administrators of the estate of Isaac Al- 
dredge, without any authority whatsoever, and no records were 
found in Houston or the Texas State Archives showing why they 
were allowed to serve. The only record found was a statement 
from Barnard E. Bee, secretary of war, announcing that ““Wynns 
and Lawrence have letters of administration filed in my office” 
on January 13, 1838. At the April, 1838, term of the Harris 
County Court, Wynns and Lawrence presented a report saying 
that they had on hand the bounty land claim for 1,920 acres of 
land and military paper for $25, and asked permission to sell a 
portion of the effects of Isaac Aldredge “‘to pay the debts and 
expenses.” At the May, 1838, term of the court, permission was 
granted. At the May, 1839, term of the court, one year later, the 
court appointed Patrick C. Jack as curator for the heirs of Isaac 
Aldredge, and A. Wynns surrendered a certificate for 640 acres 
of bounty land and a draft on the Treasury for $25.05. The court 
ruled that the administrator pay all costs and file the certificate 
for a headright. On March go, 1840, the court ordered A. Wynns, 
administrator, to show cause at the next term of the court why 
he had not filed a certificate for one-third of a league of land, the 
headright of Isaac Aldredge, “‘as required by a former order of 
this Court. A summons was issued and delivered to the Sheriff of 
Harris County March 30, 1840, who returned the same exe- 


25Georgia Militia Records, 1779-1839 (MSS., Georgia State Archives, Atlanta), 
232-242. 
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cuted.” No further records were found in Harris County con- 
cerning this matter, and Wynns and Lawrence have not been 
identified. 

The Republic of Texas was remiss in requiring legal proof of 
the rights of various persons to qualify as administrators of the 
estates of deceased soldiers, and many unscrupulous adventurers 
took advantage of this situation. In fact, the practice became so 
widespread that on January 14, 1841, the legislature passed an 
act requiring that “no administration be granted on the estates 
of the members of the Georgia Battalion and others, unless he 
gives proof of heirship as next of kin, or authority from the 
heirs.”’?7 

In November, 1853, Owen J. Aldredge,”* for himself and other 
heirs of Isaac Aldredge, petitioned the legislature of ‘Texas for a 
grant of two-thirds of a league of land as an augmentation of 
Isaac Aldredge’s headright, stating that Isaac Aldredge, a married 
man, served Texas as a soldier until killed in the Fannin massacre 
at Goliad; that without the consent of his heirs, one H. Winn [sic] 
had administered on his estate and had obtained a headright cer- 
tificate for one-third of a league of land, located it, sold the land 
at administrator’s sale, and pocketed the proceeds. At that time 
the claim was rejected for want of proof, but it was renewed in 
1861 by Emmeline Adams, daughter of Isaac Aldredge, and G. W. 
Curry, his grandson. The claim was supported by affidavits of 
Thomas J. Smith of Fort Bend County, Texas, who had known 
Isaac Aldredge in Fannin’s command, and had known the family 
in Georgia before the Texas Revolution, and W. S. Dobbs, of 
Trinity County, Texas, who had known the family in Georgia. 
Upon this evidence the petition was granted.” 

By Certificate No. 264, Abstract No. 67, Emmeline Adams and 


26Summons issued to A. Wynns, March go, 1840 (MS., Probate Records, Harris 
County, County Clerk’s Office, Houston), Vol. A, 406-407. 

27Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, Il, 517. 

28Owen J. Aldredge has not been identified, but there is a record in the Macon 
County records in Tuskegee, Alabama, of the marriage of one Owen J. Aldredge 
and Ann Griffin, performed by Lewis Alexander on December 1, 1876.—Owen J. 
Aldredge and Ann Griffin, December 1, 1876 (MS., Marriage Records, 1851-1857, 
Macon County, County Clerk’s Office, Tuskegee) , 3. 

29Petition of Emmeline Adams and G. W. Curry, April 16, 1861 (MSS., Memorials 
and Petitions, Archives, Texas State Library), File Box No. 2, Memorial No. 88. 
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G. W. Curry were issued 640 acres in Trinity County, Texas. This 
land was sold to J. B. Gibson on September 8, 1g902.*° At that time 
Emmeline Adams was living in Limestone County and G. W. 
Curry was living in Jewett, Texas. 

Ws. A. J. Brown. Brown received his grant in Lamar County, 
Texas. He was left sick at Velasco and thus escaped the massacre. 
Brown died at Velasco on April 6, 1836. The preceding is the 
only grant found in the index to bounty and donation certificates 
and muster roll in the General Land Office, December 23, 1835, 
to February 29, 1836. Thomas L. Miller, in an article in the April, 
1958, issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, listed other 
grants to William A. J. Brown.*! This deserves further study as 
it might have been that two different soldiers were confused. 

Monroe Buttock. According to Harbert Davenport, Bullock 
left Goliad on duty with Sergeant Robert Dickenson on March 
12, 1836. “It is probable that Fannin had sent them either to 
Cox’s Point or Dimmitt’s Landing, to collect and secure supplies 
there. They were neither with Ward at Refugio nor with Fannin 
on his attempt to retreat, hence escaped the massacre at Goliad.” 
The comptroller’s military service records and the public debt 
papers show that on June 11, 1855, a pay certificate for $24 was 
issued to Monroe Bullock through his attorney, J. W. Hampton, 
for services in Captain Bullock’s company in 1836, by authority 
of James S. Gillett, adjutant general, dated on June 10, 1855. 

Because the records of Monroe Bullock were confused with the 
records of David M. Bullock, an “old settler” of East Texas who 
participated in the battle of San Jacinto, no land was ever issued 
to Monroe Bullock, and since 320 acres of land to which he was 
entitled was not considered of much value at that time, the claim 
was dropped.*? 

SAMUEL G. Harpaway. Hardaway received a grant in Goliad 
County, Texas. Only sixteen at the time of the Goliad Campaign, 


30Emmeline Adams and G. W. Curry to J. B. Gibson, September 8, 1902 (MSS., 
Deed Records, Trinity County, County Clerk’s Office, Groveton), XXVII, 39-40. 

31Thomas L. Miller, “Fannin’s Men: Some Additions to Earlier Rosters,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LXI, 522-532. 

82Monroe Bullock, according to a relative, Lillian Wright, of Macon, Georgia, 
was born in 1816, and died in Ocala, Florida, on December 29, 1861. 
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he escaped the massacre and returned to Montgomery, Alabama, 
after the war. 

Tuomas J. SmirH (born in 1809 in Georgia). Smith received 
grants in Rusk, Tom Green, and Victoria counties, Texas. Because 
he was retained at Victoria as a boat builder, Smith thus escaped 
the Goliad Massacre. He made his home in Richmond, Fort Bend 
County, Texas, and was a member of the Texas Veterans Asso- 
ciation for many years. He testified that he knew Isaac Aldredge 
and his family in Georgia, and the Tatom brothers in the Georgia 
Battalion. 

JosernH A. STOVALL. Stovall was awarded grants in Live Oak 
and Atascosa counties, Texas. Because he was unmarried, his 
father, George Stovall, qualified as his heir and received his army 
pay and donation warrants. 

THIRD COMPANY 

James C. Winn, captain. It has been impossible to learn much 
about James C. Winn and his company, though he was one of 
the more capable captains in the Georgia Battalion. The writer 
was especially interested in John Aldredge of this company be- 
cause of his supposed relationship to Isaac Aldredge of Bullock’s 
company, and because of a lawsuit over his property. A search 
was made, and the following record was discovered. 

John Aldredge was a private in Captain James C. Winn’s com- 
pany of the Georgia Battalion and was massacred at Goliad. This 
is confirmed both by Dr. J. H. Barnard and by the Adjutant 
General’s Office correction of the Telegraph and Texas Register 
roll. Donation Certificate No. 337 for 640 acres of land was issued 
in Aldredge’s name on June 17, 1851, “for having fallen with 
Fannin at Goliad”; but according to L. W. Kemp, it should have 
been issued for participation in the battle at Coleto. He was also 
awarded Bounty Certificate No. 873 for 1,920 acres on June 18, 
1851, for his services in the army and for having fallen with 
Fannin’s men. H. L. Upshur, acting adjutant general, issued him 
a certificate as a member of Winn’s company on December 31, 
1835, for $23.20. The land granted by the certificates was located 
in Hopkins, Dallas, Wise, and Wichita counties. 
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FourTH COMPANY 

Isaac TICKNoR (TICHENOR), captain. Ticknor recruited his 
men in Montgomery, Alabama, as the Montgomery or Alabama 
Blues,** and in spite of the fact that he was one of the more active 
captains in the Georgia Battalion, there are few official records 
about him. A partial explanation lies in the fact that there were 
two men in Alabama bearing the name of Isaac Ticknor, and 
their records have been confused. 

The Isaac Ticknor who was a Baptist minister was born on 
November 11, 1825, in Spencer County, Kentucky. Among his 
many offices in the Baptist church, he was corresponding secretary 
of the Home Mission Board of the Baptist Church until 1900, 
when he was made secretary emeritus until his death on December 
2, 1902.*4 

Captain Isaac Ticknor, who participated in the Goliad Cam- 
paign, has been identified from the records of the muster rolls 
and index to bounty and donation certificates in the Texas Gen- 
eral Land Office, the public debt papers in the Texas State Ar- 
chives, through correspondence with Harbert Davenport and L. 
W. Kemp, and a suit in the Travis County District Court in 1848. 

Although Captain Ticknor was one of Fannin’s abler officers, 
the Texas Archives afford but little information concerning him. 
With his company of “Greys” from Montgomery, Alabama, he 
landed at Velasco on January 19, 1836, and there had the misfor- 
tune of losing three of his men who were drowned on January 21. 
The company was added to the Georgia Battalion and sailed for 
Copano on the Flora on January 24, 1836. From Copano the 
company followed the movements of Fannin’s command to Re- 
fugio and Goliad, and was part of the Georgia Battalion when it 
marched to Refugio on March 13 to relieve Captain King. Tick- 
nor, with fourteen men, joined King on the night of March 13 
in an attack on an enemy party encamped at the Lopez ranch; 
he was with Ward in the course of the fighting on March 14 and 


33The unit was sometimes called the Alabama Blues and sometimes the Alabama 
Greys. 

34A complete lineage for the Reverend Mr. Isaac Ticknor is printed in Thomas 
M. Owens, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (4 vols.; 
Chicago, 1921), IV, 1672. 
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the retreat that followed. Ticknor was the only one of Ward’s 
officers who joined him in opposing a surrender when Urrea 
overtook them on March 22. Their opposition continued until 
they were overruled by the almost unanimous opinion of the 
other officers and the men.** Ticknor’s pay of $198 for three 
months was not drawn until June 22, 1855, and then by an agent 
for his heirs on Adjutant General James S. Gillett’s certificate of 
April 28, 1855, that the captain commanded a company of volun- 
teers and “fell with Fannin” on March 27, 1836.%° 

Captain Ticknor’s donation certificate for 640 acres of land, 
to which he was entitled for “Having joined the army of Texas 
and participated in a battle,” was issued “for having participated 
in the battle of Coleto, March 19, 1836.” This was a mistake 
according to Harbert Davenport. Ticknor was entitled to the 
donation, but for having participated in Ward’s battle at Refugio 
on March 14, 1836. On March 19, while Fannin was fighting at 
Coleto, Ticknor was with Ward near the Guadalupe, twelve or 
fifteen miles below. 

The records of the Texas General Land Office show a grant of 
1,920 acres under Bounty Certificate No. 234 in the name of 
Isaac Ticknor.*’ Under this certificate, 1,280 acres were surveyed 
in Wise County, while a 640-acre tract was surveyed in Clay 
County. These tracts were patented on March 28, 1857, under 
Patent No. 209 and Patent No. 210, Volume VIII. 

A grant of two-thirds of a league and one labor of land in 
Karnes County was made in the name of Isaac Ticknor by virtue 
of First Class Certificate No. 17, for his having entered into the 
service of ‘Texas, and faiien with Fannin at Goliad. This tract was 
patented to Ticknor’s heirs on September 1, 1855, under Patent 
No. 244, Volume XII. A decree of the District Court of Karnes 
County cancelled all of this survey in conflict with the Carlos 
Martinez grant, leaving 2,966 acres. 

A survey of two-thirds of a league and a labor of land was made 


35§. T. Brown to Thomas Ward, November 1, 1837, in Texas Almanac for 1860, 
pp- 84-88. 

3éCaptain Isaac Ticknor Certificate, April 28, 1855 (MS., Public Debt Papers, 
Archives, Texas State Library) . 

37Bounty Certificate No. 234, February 5, 1836 (MS., Bounty and Donation Files, 
General Land Office of Texas) . 
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for Ticknor’s heirs by virtue of Certificate No. 17, issued by the 
adjutant general of Texas on October 26, 1850, for two-thirds of 
a league and one labor of land, situated in Goliad Land District 
in Karnes County on Escondido Creek.** 

Under First Class Certificate No. 3975/4076, the heirs of Isaac 
Ticknor were entitled to one-third of a league of land, they hav- 
ing obtained a judgment for the same at the fall term of the 
District Court for Travis County for the year 1848. Under this 
certificate, a survey of 350 acres was made, with 23614 acres in 
Montague County and 11314 acres in Wise County, and patent 
on the same was issued on November 2, 1855. Under the same 
certificate a survey of 6,356,775 square varas in Wise County was 
made and patented on November 1, 1855. The first patent carried 
No. 436, Volume XI, while the last patent carried No. 274, Vol- 
ume XII. 

Isaac Ticknor was only awarded one-third of a league and a 
labor of land in the first award from Texas, the amount awarded 
to an unmarried man. In 1848, however, in the Travis County 
District Court, his widow, Susan D. Talliaferro,** entered suit for 
the additional two-thirds of a league to which Ticknor was en- 
titled. The suit was successful, and the land was patented in 
Karnes County. 

If one can credit the records of M. P. Blue, Isaac Ticknor was 
“the ruling spirit among the sporting gentry” in Montgomery, who 
caused peaceable citizens a lot of trouble, and at one time was 
arrested with John Tittle for disturbing the peace. Blue continues: 
“The next happy riddance to the community of this dangerous 
class occurred when about forty of them left in Captain Ticknor’s 
Company to aid the struggling ‘Texas Colonists in 1836.’ 

Research has been done on only three of Captain Ticknor’s 
company, all from Montgomery, Alabama, who according to the 
data discovered, were not the “ruffians” whom Blue described: 
Memory Bibb Tatom; his young brother, Joseph Bibb Tatom; 


38Isaac Ticknor Survey (MS., Goliad County Survey Book, County Clerk’s Office, 
Goliad) , 380; the plat is recorded on page 370. 

39After Ticknor’s death, his widow, Susan, married Thornton Talliaferro of 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

40M. P. Blue, A Brief History of Montgomery, Alabama (n.p., 1878), as quoted 
in the Alabama Historical Quarterly, XIX. 
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and Henry Hastie, mistakenly listed as Henry Harty in some of 
the records, who was a brother-in-law of Memory Bibb Tatom. 

Memory Biss Tatoo, first lieutenant.‘t When Lieutenant 
Tatom was awarded Texas land for his services in the Texas 
Revolution, many of his kinsmen applied for it, for they did not 
know until the lawsuits were tried that he was married at the 
time he entered the Texas service, and that he had a daughter, 
Virginia, who did not die until after he was massacred at Goliad. 
Part of Tatom’s land was located in Wilbarger County, Texas. 
From the court records there, and in Coleman and Fayette coun- 
ties, and from the records in Madison County, Alabama (from 
the will of Abner Tatom) ; from the records of Lincoln County, 
Georgia, where the family lived for many years, and from the 
guardianship proceedings of Waller B. Meriwether, in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, on June g, 1837, whereby Meriwether 
became the guardian of Mary C. Tatom, a sister, Tatom’s history 
has been reconstructed. 

Memory Bibb Tatom and Joseph Bibb Tatom were sons of 
James and Elizabeth Bibb Tatom, of Montgomery, Alabama, 
who married on November 20, 1806, in Lincoln County, Georgia. 
Together with Captain Isaac Ticknor and Henry Hastie, brother- 
in-law of Memory B. Tatom, the brothers enlisted in Montgomery 
for service in the Texas Revolution. They sailed from Mobile for 
Velasco where they joined the Georgia Battalion. Memory B. 
Tatom was a lawyer and bank teller in Montgomery, Alabama, 
about thirty years of age. He was married to Claudia Cornelia 
Hastie in the fall of 1830, in Abbeville, South Carolina, where 
he practiced law for a short time and then moved to Montgomery, 
Alabama, in 1831. His father, James Tatom, was a hotel keeper in 
Abbeville, South Carolina, at the time of his sons’ enlistment. 

An affidavit from Edward Hanrick of Montgomery County, 
Alabama, dated on November 6, 1860, recites that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Memory B. atom and his wife, and 
swears that Memory was a first lieutenant in Captain Isaac Tick- 
nor’s company, “which he, Hanrick, raised and sent to Texas in 
the fall of 1835 at his own expense.” Edward Hanrick was a 


41Lieutenant Tatom received donation and bounty grants in Karnes, San Saba, 
Wilbarger, Fayette, Coleman, and Upshur counties, Texas. 
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prominent citizen of Montgomery who invested heavily in Texas 
lands, and according to Harbert Davenport, “thirty or forty 
lawsuits eventually reached the Supreme Court of ‘Texas in which 
one or both parties bore the Hanrick name. Many of these re- 
sulted from controversies amongst the heirs.” 

On June 18, 1887, in ‘Travis County, Texas, James F. Johnson, 
who described himself as ‘‘a gentleman of leisure,’’ made affidavit 
that he knew Memory B. Tatom in Montgomery, Alabama, in 
1834 and 1835, and knew that Tatom came to Texas with his 
brother, Joseph B., in 1835 with Captain Isaac Ticknor.*? Johnson 
also stated that he knew Thomas J. Smith, who served in the 
Texas Revolution with the Tatom boys and was one of the few 
men to escape the massacre at Goliad. Smith had declared in an 
earlier affidavit that he came to Texas from Alabama with the two 
Tatom brothers and served with them up until the time of their 
death at Goliad. 

JosErH Biss Tatoo, first corporal. Joseph Bibb Tatom was 
only nineteen years of age and unmarried when he enlisted in 
Captain Isaac Ticknor’s company of the Georgia Battalion at 
Montgomery, Alabama. On the muster rcll in the General Land 
Office, there is a notation that Tatom was sent with David Isaac 
Holt after water, and the Telegraph and Texas Register roll notes 
that he “escaped on Ward’s retreat,” but this was a mistake, as 
Joseph W. Andrews, of Bullock’s company, explained to Mira- 
beau B. Lamar in 1858. Andrews reported that ‘“‘on the night of 
the 6th day of Ward’s retreat from Refugio, Ward’s men reached 
the Guadalupe. Wadsworth, Sam Mays, Jos. Wilson, and Joseph 
‘Tatom went up to some Mexican houses and Tatom brought back 
some provisions to Ticknor. The others, Mays, Wadsworth and 
Wilson, went on to Victoria and were captured, Wilson being 
killed in the fight.’”** Holt’s water party was sent ahead on the 
second day and never rejoined Ward. 

The following letter written by Joseph Bibb ‘Tatom to his 

42Affidavit of James F. Johnson, June 18, 1887 (MSS., R. R. Hazlewood, et al., vs. 
M. M. Templeton, et al., August 29, 1887, District Court Records, Wilbarger Coun- 
ty Courthouse, Vernon) . 

43Statement of Joseph W. Andrews, in Charles A. Gulick and others (eds.) , 


The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1928) , IV, Part 
II, 239-240. 
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sister, Mary Tatom, in Montgomery, Alabama, was filed in the 
District Court in Fayette County, Texas, on May 14, 1878, in 
connection with a suit over the land awarded him in that county. 
A copy is also on file in the Texas State Archives: 


Texas 10 March 1836 
DEAR SISTER: 

In haste I write you a few lines to inform you that I am in fine 
health and brother’s is increasing. We (have been increased) with 
eight more volenteer Companies, the whole amounting to five Hun- 
dred men and forted at Goliad and expect an attack daily. Sant 
Antone was attacked Sixteen days ago. The mexican forces are be- 
tween five & Six thousand strong, ours were one hundred & fifty 
I believe they have been reinforced by about fifty malitia making 
two Hundred men they are in the Alamo which is a strong Gar- 
rison they were attacked on the 20 February early in the morning 
and the firing has not yet ceased for one moment They have thrown 
2 thousand bomb Shells into the Allomo and cannonaded it con- 
tinual though they have not even wounded an Ammerrican The 
conveniences of writing are So bad that I must stop. Give my respect 
to Capt. Sommerville & family & show him this letter 

Your Brother, 
Jos. B. Tatom 

The slaughter among the mexican have been great Some hundreds. 

jBT“ 


Henry Hastie. Hastie enlisted in Captain Isaac Ticknor’s com- 
pany in Montgomery with Lieutenant Memory Bibb Tatom, his 
brother-in-law, and Joseph Bibb ‘Iatom, and was massacred at 
Goliad. There is a letter on file in the Texas State Archives, writ- 
ten by Claudia Cornelia Tatom,** wife of Memory Bibb Tatom, 
under date of March 6, 1837, from Mobile, Alabama, in which 
she tells of her application for the land due her as the widow of 
Memory B. ‘Tatom, and as sister of Henry Hastie, and says that 
J. P. Tresvant [sic] had told her that there is an extra award for 
those who fell with Fannin. 


44Certified copy filed on May 14, 1878, in Cause No. 3243, James T. Stovall, et al., 
vs. Robert Wolters, et al. (MS., District Court Records, Fayette County, Texas, 
LaGrange) . 

45Claudia Cornelia Tatom to Mirabeau B. Lamar, March 6, 1837, in Gulick and 
others (eds.), The Lamar Papers, V, 132-133. 
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Henry Hastie was awarded land in Wichita and Hopkins coun- 
ties, Texas. 

The records of these heroic men deserve to be preserved and 
it is the writer’s hope that this effort may stimulate others in 
further research. 


McKenzie College 


JOHN D. OSBURN 


HE HISTORY of McKenzie College, near Clarksville, Red 

River County, is in many ways a classic example of higher 

education in nineteenth century America. The school was 
a private institution; it developed around a great educator; and, 
like so many others, it did not outlast its founder. Yet McKenzie 
College was something more than this. It was, as Frederick Eby 
has observed, ‘‘the most prosperous and vigorous institution in 
the southwest, if not west of the Mississippi River, during the 
period up to the Civil War.’”” 

A study of the life of John Witherspoon Pettigrew McKenzie, 
founder of McKenzie College, is an interesting story itself, but it 
lies outside the scope of this inquiry. Suffice it to say that he was 
born in North Carolina in 1806, and educated at some institution 
to a fairly competent level, but probably not at the University 
of Georgia (then called Franklin College) , which McKenzie fam- 
ily tradition suggests.* After serving a year as principal of Geor- 


1The writer is indebted to B. E. Masters’ treatment of McKenzie College for this 
concept; Basil Earl Masters, A History of Early Education in Northeast Texas 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1929) , 48. See also Frederick Eby, The Devel- 
opment of Education in Texas (New York, 1925), 142. Masters’ thesis treats various 
early schools in Northeast Texas, notably McKenzie College. Fortunately for Masters 
and his readers, a number of ex-students of the college were still alive in the 1920’s 
and were able to provide invaluable information. 

2Eby, Development of Education in Texas, 132. 

3John H. McLean, Reminiscences of Rev. Jno. H. McLean, A.M., D.D. (Nash- 
ville, n.d.) , 41. 

4Katheryn Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning 
News, May 16, 1926. This article contains information taken from an interview 
between Miss Maddrey and Mrs. Smith Ragsdale, daughter of J. W. P. McKenzie, 
and a graduate and instructor of McKenzie College. Little can be learned about 
McKenzie’s educational background. He did not attend Franklin College.—Walter 
N. Danner, Registrar, to J. D. O., September 30, 1955 (MS., in possession of John 
D. Osburn, Clarksville, Texas). Inquiries made to a number of colleges located in 
the southeastern United States which have existed since the early 1800’s have 
yielded no information. McKenzie’s family tradition connects him with Franklin 
College during the presidency of Moses Waddel (1819-1829). Although McKenzie 
did not study under Waddel during these years, it is the writer’s conjecture that 
McKenzie may have been a student previously at Waddel’s celebrated academy at 
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gia’s Gainesville Academy,’ and for five years as head of his own 
school near Columbia, Tennessee,* he decided in 1836 to enter 
the Methodist ministry.’ By 1839 he had been appointed to serve 
the “Sulphur Fork” circuit of the Arkansas Conference.’ Lying 
in northeastern Texas between Red River and its “Sulphur Fork,” 
the circuit was about forty miles wide and ran westward for some 
150 miles from Rondo, Arkansas, to Preston Bend, near Denison, 
Texas.® In this same year, McKenzie purchased 421 acres of land 
three miles southwest of Clarksville? and in 1841, when his 
health forced his retirement from the active itinerancy, he settled 
on this site, calling his residence “‘Itinerant Retreat,” that is, the 
haven of a traveling preacher.*t From 1841 when McKenzie 
established his school until its close in 1868, McKenzie’s life was 
so closely identified with the college that the history of one is 
almost the chronicle of the other. Following the termination of 
his college, McKenzie served for one school year, 1871-1872, as 
the second president of the newly created Marvin College, in 
Waxahachie.” Some six years later, after having participated in 
the events leading to the creation of Southwestern University at 


Willington, McCormick County, South Carolina. E. Merton Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia concurred in the opinion and declared that the writer had “hit on 
the solution. Dr. McKenzie must have been one of Waddel’s pupils at the famous 
Willington School. I wish that school’s records were to be found, and I believe the 
proof would be there. But I have no feeling that those old records were saved.” 
—E. M. Coulter to J. D. O., April 7, 1958 (MS., in possession of John D. Osburn, 
Clarksville, Texas) . 

5“Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie and McKenzie College,” Street’s Monthly and Texas 
Masonic Journal (Waco) , August, 1880, quoted in Clarksville Times, April 7, 1914. 
No complete file of Street’s Monthly has been preserved, although a few issues may 
be found in various public and private library collections. It does not appear, 
however, that the August, 1880, issue has survived. 

6Macum Phelan, A History of Early Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866 (Nashville, 
1914), 187-188; McLean, Reminiscences, 42. 

7Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
Years 1829-1839 (New York, 1840) , 434. 

8Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
Years 1839-1840 (New York, 1840) , 23. 

®McLean, Reminiscences, 44. 

10Red River County Deed Record Book (MSS., Deed Records of Red River 
County, County Clerk’s Office, Clarksville) , A-B-C, 356-357. By subsequent acquisi- 
tions this area was increased to several times its original extent. 

11John H. McLean, “John Witherspoon Pettigrew McKenzie,” Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. This is called the “McKenzie edition” of the 
Advocate, and is devoted to articles and reminiscences by ex-students at the college. 


12Berry B. Cobb, History of Marvin College (n.p., 1933), 3. 
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Georgetown,"* McKenzie received an honorary doctorate of di- 
vinity from Emory College (now University) in 1878.*+ In 1881, 
J. W. P. McKenzie died in his seventy-sixth year.*® 

When McKenzie opened his school in 1841 in an unpretentious 
way, he taught only sixteen scholars in his own home. In suc- 
ceeding years, as the school grew, a one-roomed log house, about 
sixteen by twenty feet, was erected. On one side of this structure 
a single log was left out of the wall, and this long and narrow 
aperture served as a window. The common writing desk—the 
writing surface of which was a split log with the smooth side up 
—was placed before this opening.*® Later, as this primitive build- 
ing was outgrown, it was torn down and one twice its size built. 
As the school continued to develop, shed rooms were added to the 
sides of the schoolhouse, and later a long row of single cottages 
was built, presumably as residences for the male boarding stu- 


dents." 
Apparently the school’s early curriculum was of an elementary 


nature, but in 1845, a “female department” and a “collegiate 
department” were added to the original “preparatory depart- 
ment.’’'® Three years later, President McKenzie bestowed the first 
A.B. degree;? it was not for several years, however, that the degree 
was again conferred. 

Enrollment in the 1840’s and 1850’s presents a story of almost 
unexampled growth. Beginning with only sixteen students in 
1841,” McKenzie had attracted sixty-three in 1846.74 


13Ralph W. Jones, Southwestern University, to J. D. O., August 6, 1958 (MS., 
in possession of John D. Osburn, Clarksville) . 

14Mrs. Elizabeth C. Duncan to J. D. O., April 4, 1958 (MS., in possession of John 
D. Osburn, Clarksville). Mrs. Duncan is the alumni secretary of Emory University 
and supplied the writer with what information Emory had in its files on McKenzie. 

15McLean, Reminiscences, 51. 

16Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
16, 1926; Andrew Davis (contributed by R. L. Jones), “Folk Life in Early Texas: 
the Autobiography of Andrew Davis,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIII, 340. 

17McLean, Reminiscences, 45. 

18“Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie and McKenzie College,” Street’s Monthly, August, 1880. 

19Register of Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, 1889-1890, p. 8. 

20James W. Hill (ed.), The North Texas Conference Pulpit (Nashville, 1880) , 
g. The introduction for this book of sermons was written by McKenzie, and aside 
from the catalogues of McKenzie College, seems to be the only example of his 
published writing. 

21Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master's thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929), 49. 
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During the 1848-1849 school year at McKenzie College, one of 
the students wrote to his elder brother, describing conditions at 
the institution, and remarked that “we have a larger school now 
than ever [.] I do not know exactly how many [students] there are, 
but there are something over seventy and there will be more.” 
In the same letter perhaps, he expressed the general sentiment 
among his fellows when he commented that ‘“‘this school has not 
an equal in the State, all things considered, and very few superiors 
anywhere.”*? The college’s popularity in 1849 attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles DeMorse, editor of the Clarksville Northern 
Standard. In an editorial comment DeMorse observed that while 
at McKenzie’s school, near town, “scholars in considerable num- 
ber have been refused at the institution ... in consequence of 
the inability of the instructor to accommodate more,” the Clarks- 
ville Male Academy was also a fine school well deserving of more 
than the few students in attendance there.** 

In 1853 the older school buildings gave way to four large new 
structures, erected at a cost of $30,000. One of the new edifices, 
called the Chapel, was of three floors, and contained the chapel 
auditorium, the president’s office, the library, classrooms, the 
laboratory, and rooms for the school newspaper and the debating 
societies.» A second building, of two stories, served as the presi- 
dent’s home and the residence for girls.”* Two other buildings, 
called Duke and Graft houses, of two and one-half stories each, 
served as boys’ dormitories.” On each of the first two floors were 


22Malcolm H. Addison to Oscar M. Addison, March 4, 1849 (MS., O. M. Addison 
Papers, Archives, University of Texas). There is a slight possibility that Addison’s 
estimate might refer only to the collegiate department, in which evidence indicates 
that he was enrolled. An anonymous article which appeared in 1880, treating the 
college, claimed that a peak of 250 students was reached in 1848, with 86 in the 
collegiate department. The extravagance of this figure, however, warrants only a 
cautious conjecture as to its validity. See also “Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie and McKenzie 
College,” Street’s Monthly, August, 1880, quoted in Clarksville Times, April 7, 1914. 

23Northern Standard (Clarksville) , June 2, 1849. 

24“Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie and McKenzie College,” Street’s Monthly, August, 1880, 
quoted in Clarksville Times, April 7, 1914. 

25Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
16, 1926; McLean, Reminiscences, 45. 

26McLean, Reminiscences, 45. 

27[bid.; Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, 
May 16, 1926. 
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eight rooms, and in each room were two double beds. Each room 
accommodated four boys. Although these rooms were well lighted 
in the daytime, students were obliged to study singly in turn by 
the flickering flame of the candle at night, and it was customary 
for the last boy, who had to wait until the small hours of the 
night, to sleep during the earlier part.”* 

The name “Itinerant Retreat” served in the dual capacity of 
the name of McKenzie’s school, as well as his home, until 1854, 
when the institution received a charter from the legislature under 
the style of “McKenzie Institute.”*® In this year young John H. 
McLean arrived to seek an education. He found nine professors 
and tutors, and over three hundred students, most of whom 
boarded at school.*° McLean later became a Methodist preacher 
and “regent” or president of Southwestern University. 

In 1855, during the school’s palmiest years, the Institute, with 
its plant valued at $40,000, was deeded by McKenzie to the old 
East Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.** Apparently this arrangement proved unsatisfactory, for 
a few months later the land was deeded back to McKenzie.** In 
1860 another deed was drawn up for the ten acres of land on 
which the buildings were located. This was conveyed again to the 
East ‘Texas Conference, with supervisory powers over the institu- 
tion vested in a board of trustees appointed by the conference. 
One wise stipulation in the deed provided that should the school 
ever cease to exist, the property would revert to McKenzie or his 
heirs.** In this same year of 1860 McKenzie Institute received a 
second charter from the legislature, by which the school obtained 
the name of “McKinzie Male and Female College,” and by which 


28Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
16, 1926. 

29*An Act to Incorporate the McKenzie Institute, in Red River County,” in 
H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 1898) , 
IV, 107-108. 

30McLean, Reminiscences, 48. 

31Red River County Deed Mortgage Book (MSS., Deed Records of Red River 
County, County Clerk’s Office, Clarksville) , K, 156-158; Homer S. Thrall, A Brief 
History of Methodism in Texas (Nashville, 1894), 268. 

32Red River County Deed Mortgage Book (MSS., Deed Records of Red River 
County, County Clerk’s Office, Clarksville), K, 357. 

337bid., M, 455-456. 
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the institution’s organizational structure was adapted to its Meth- 
odist affiliation.** In actual practice, the college records, diplomas, 
catalogues, and the like, shortened its new name to the simpler 
style of ““M’ Kenzie College.” 

The academic year of 1859-1860 saw the school’s maximum 
enrollment, with 405 students in attendance, taught by nine 
faculty members.** The 1860-1861 enrollment was seriously re- 
duced to only 146,°* presumably because of the uncertain political 
climate just prior to the election of 1860 and the subsequent se- 
cession of the South. A visitor to the campus at graduation time 
in 1860 noticed, however, that only about fifty of the ‘150’ stu- 
dents were left to witness the close of the term, for many had 
already gone off to war.*" 

In an enfeebled and shrunken condition, McKenzie College 
continued to operate during the war years. Graduation records 
reveal the toll which the war and its aftermath took upon the 
institution; there were no graduates from 1862 until the school 
closed in 1868** when, at the final commencement, a solitary 
A. B. candidate received his degree.*® Perhaps the lowest that 


34An Act to Incorporate the McKinzie Male and Female College,” in Gammel 
(comp.), Laws of Texas, V, 111-113. This charter misspelled McKenzie’s name as 
“McKinzie.” McKenzie made no attempt to make his catalogues and records con- 
form to the legal error. 

35C. C. Cody, “Methodist Educational Institutions in Texas,” Bulletin of the 
Board of Education [Methodist Episcopal Church, South], III, 66-67. 

36Annual Catalogue of the Studenis and Faculty of M’Kenzie College, Near 
Clarksville, Texas, for the Session of 1860-1861, pp. 6, 8-11. The catalogue examined 
was a photostatic reproduction in Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1929). The only extant original copy of this 
catalogue known to the writer is preserved by the McKenzie family. 

37Phelan, Early Methodism in Texas, 463-464. Phelan quotes a letter of John W. 
Fields. 

38See inferences in Ledger of the Dialectic Society (MSS., Bridwell Library, 
Southern Methodist University), 136-137; and T. H. Yarbrough, “Old McKenzie 
College—Some Reminiscences,” Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. 
Yarbrough attended the last session (1867-1868) of McKenzie College. 

39Register of Southwestern University, 1889-1890, p. 8. Actually this source dates 
the last commencement, with one graduate, as being in 1870—two years too late. 
The extant lists of graduates of McKenzie College are fortunately preserved in the 
early catalogues of Southwestern University, but these lists are inconsistent and 
must be used with care. For example, the 1880-1881 catalogue shows fifty-nine 
graduates, the last ones being in 1861, while the 1892-1893 catalogue shows sixty- 
seven graduates, the last one being in 1870. Moreover, often the degrees listed with 
the graduates are misleading. Degrees secured later in life, such as the M.D. and 


Erected in 1853, J. W. P. McKenzie's residence, 'Itinerant Retreat,'' also served ‘as a 
dormitory for girls. 
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The McKenzie College Chapel, a three-story structure built in 1853, contained the chapel 

auditorium, recitation rooms, offices, and halls for the debating societies. The two build- 

ings partially shown in the left background were the Duke and Graft houses, which were 
used as boys’ dormitories. 
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enrollment fell was to thirty-three in 1863; the 1866-1867 term 
saw seventy-four students at the college.‘ 

Several discouraging conditions combined to cause the closing 
of the college. Perhaps the most important was the deteriorating 
financial condition of the institution, which will be considered 
below. Allied to this, doubtless, was the reduction in enrollment, 
probably caused by the adverse political and economic conditions 
in a defeated country. Finally, the president’s advancing age seems 
also to have influenced the decision to close the school.‘ 

A total of about 3,300 students matriculated in McKenzie’s 
school,*? and McKenzie asserted that 2,200 of these ‘made public 
profession of religion” while there.** Most of these 3,300 students 
were from Texas homes, but some came from Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and the Choctaw Nation north of Red River.** Enroll- 
ment was always much heavier in the preparatory than in the 
collegiate department. Only a small number of young women 
attended McKenzie College annually.** Part of the explanation 


D.D., are shown along with the students’ names. While only two master’s degrees 
were ever conferred, numerous students are shown to possess these degrees. Finally, 
the degree of B.S. appears after the names of some students, but this writer has never 
discovered any evidence to show that such a degree was ever granted, or that an 
appropriate degree plan was ever developed. One last example to suggest the care 
with which these sources must be used is the 1916 catalogue, which asserts in the 
“Historical” section that the college closed in 1872, some four years after the actual 
date, and at a time when McKenzie was occupying the presidential chair of Marvin 
College at Waxahachie. See also Register of Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, 1880-1881, pp. 14-16; Register of Southwestern University and the Ladies’ 
Annex, 1892-1893, pp. 41-42. 

40Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929), 82. 

41Ledger of the Dialectic Society (MSS., Bridwell Library, Southern Methodist 
University) , 136. The minutes of the last meeting of the society explain that the 
group had decided not to elect a full slate of officers for the following year, but 
only a president, because of the “declining age of the president.” Presumably they 
rightly doubted that the college’s aging president would re-open the school in the 
fall of 1868. 

42McLean, Reminiscences, 49. 

43Hill, North Texas Conference Pulpit, g. 

44Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, pp. 6, 8-11; McLean, Reminiscences, 

45For the school years 1857-1858, 1858-1859, 1859-1860, and 1860-1861, a total of 
thirteen, twenty, twenty, and nineteen young women, respectively, attended McKen- 
zie College.—Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1929), 69; Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 6. 
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for this can be seen in the competition of the excellent female 
seminaries in near-by Clarksville.*® 

Each of the three divisions of McKenzie College had separate 
curricular requirements, although those in the female and col- 
legiate departments were similar. The school’s catalogue left no 
doubts about what was expected from students. Eschewing un- 
derstatement, it proclaimed that “we wish every student who 
comes here to have work to do, and plenty of it, to keep constantly 
at it, and to do it well.’’*7 

The preparatory department had a lower division, called the 
primary level, in which were taught spelling and definitions, 
geography, grammar, reading, arithmetic, and Spencerian pen- 
manship.** Among the subjects learned in the preparatory depart- 
ment were United States history, arithmetic and elementary alge- 
bra, grammar, astronomy, English composition, Latin, and Greek. 
Caesar was read in Latin while Xenophon’s Anabasis and St. 
John’s Gospel were studied in Greek.*® These preparatory courses 
were designed to meet the freshman entrance requirements for 
the collegiate department, which were: five books of Caesar, ele- 
mentary algebra, four books of the Anabasts, and St. John’s Gospel 
in Greek.*° 

In the collegiate department, the study of mathematics em- 
braced algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, ana- 
lytical geometry, as well as differential and integral calculus. Latin 
began with Cicero and progressed through Virgil and Horace and 
ended with the historians Tacitus and Livy. Greek began with 
Homer and the New ‘Testament, and later included the history 
by Thucydides and the Oedipus Tyrannus by Sophocles. Butler’s 
Analogy was taught to the seniors for their religious edification, 
as it was in most other nineteenth century colleges. Other subjects 
which were pursued for one semester were logic, rhetoric, chem- 


46Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, Universi: of 
Texas, 1929), 121. 

47Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 13. 

48] bid., 6. 

bid. 

50Cody, “Methodist Educational Institutions in Texas,” Bulletin of the Board of 
Education [Methodist Episcopal Church, South], III, 67. 
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istry, “evidences of Christianity,” mental philosophy, and “‘sur- 
veying and navigation.” In the second semesters of the junior and 
senior years, original declamation was studied." 

The student who survived the arduous path toward learning 
received his A.B. degree after four years. He had only one elec- 
tive: he was permitted to substitute two modern languages for 
Greek if he preferred.*? 

The masters degree was also offered on the following condi- 
tions: “Any bachelor of arts who shall, after three years devoted 
to literary pursuits, submit an essay upon some scientific subject, 
or deliver a written address, approved by the faculty, sustaining a 
good moral character, shall be entitled to the degree of Master 
of Arts (A.M.) .”** Only two such degrees were ever conferred.” 

The advent of the Civil War had its effect upon the curriculum 
of the college. A newspaper announcement of 1861 indicated that 
“the services of a splendid drill master have been secured and 
military tactics will be taught to each student.’’** 

The course of study for the female department was itself for- 
midable by current standards, but it was somewhat modified from 
the full rigors of the A.B. program which the men pursued. Both 
Latin and Greek were studied, as was mathematics through trig- 
onometry, as well as science, United States history, and French. 
In order that their minds might be persuaded of the moral veri- 
ties, the young women also studied “evidences of Christianity,” 
and “moral philosophy.” Completion of this four-year course of 
study earned only the honors of graduation, without a degree.** 

The charter of 1860 enjoined the study of the Holy Bible, 
and by all reports this injunction was not ignored.** One means 
of furthering Christian education consisted of the daily morning 


51Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 7. 

527bid., 7, 8. 

bid. 

54D. M. McKenzie to J. D. O. (MS., in possession of John D. Osburn, Clarksville) . 
D. M. McKenzie was a grandson of J. W. P. McKenzie. 

55Northern Standard (Clarksville), September 28, 1861. 

56Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, [5]. 

57Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, V, 113. 

58Yarbrough, “Old McKenzie College—Some Reminiscences,” Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas) , August 2, 1900. 
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and evening chapel services, at which attendance of all students 
was required. The most rigorous of these was the morning chapel 
service which offered its praise to God from the indomitable 
president and the somewhat less enthusiastic scholars at 4:00 A.M. 
After the college bell had shattered the peaceful sleep of the whole 
academic community, everyone assembled in the chapel. The 
president usually made his way to chapel, candle in hand, in his 
shirt sleeves and slippers, while the girls and boys attended, 
wrapped in shawls and blankets. McKenzie’s justification for this 
was that it was a health measure—a morning air bath. The service 
was composed of a Scripture lesson, a lecture by the president, 
concluded by a song and prayer.*® Those persons who missed 
chapel service also forfeited breakfast, composed of such substan- 
tial fare as steak and corn bread. 

Later in the morning, at 8:00 A.M., and again in the evening, 
similar services were held. On certain days of the week additional 
services took place. Thursday evening was for prayer meeting. 
On Sundays the Sunday School exercises were conducted by the 
president. This was followed by preaching at 11:00 A.M., while 
another religious class meeting was held at 3:00 p.M., and preach- 
ing or prayer meeting on Sunday evening.” 

The college year was composed of two semesters. School opened 
on the first Monday in October and usually ended on July 4. 
Final examinations were both public and oral at graduation time, 
and the exercises usually attracted a large crowd. Despite the 
college’s relatively large enrollment, there were only a few grad- 
uates each year. Only approximately sixty-seven A.B. degrees were 
ever awarded."* 

The college regulations required that grading be done on a 
zero to nine basis, nine reflecting excellent work. Absences were 

59Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
16, 1926; McLean, Reminiscences, 48. 
80Yarbrough, “Old McKenzie College—Some Reminiscences,” Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. 
61] bid.; McLean, Reminiscences, 48-49. 
aa “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
63Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929) , 67. 
84Register of Southwestern University and the Ladies’ Annex, 1892-1893, pp. 41-42. 
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recorded as zeros.** One grade book still remains to attest to this 
system. Recitation periods were one hour in duration. It is 
stated that each class began by the reading of a text from the 
Holy Bible by the professor, who then delivered a few appropri- 
ate remarks, followed by a prayer.*’ The catalogue enjoined the 
professor to commence his lecture by a review of the previous 
lecture.®* 

Each professor turned in grades every month, and each stu- 
dent’s grades were reported monthly to his parents, as the cata- 
logue phrased it, “for the exertion of a favorable influence.’ 

The nature of this “Male and Female College” requires some 
explanation. It was co-educational only in the sense that both 
sexes were admitted into the same institution. Although the girls 
and the boys often studied the same subjects, they were taught in 
separate classes, except in McKenzie’s classes.” The president 
chastely permitted only women or married men to teach the 
female students.” In chapel, the girls sat by themselves, and side 
glances from the young men were emphatically discouraged.” 
Apparently some mild association was permitted, however, for 
Smith Ragsdale married the president’s daughter, Patsy McKen- 
zie, who was hardly fifteen years of age, while they both were 
students.”* Ragsdale eventually became McKenzie’s partner at the 
college and later a regent of the University of Texas. One place 
of secret correspondence between the young men and women was 
a large old Bible which lay on a window sill at the college. Notes 
would be deposited within the Bible’s ample bulk, and privily 
be picked up by the interested parties.” 

65Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 17. 

86[bid. 

67Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning News, May 
16, 1926. 

saheanagos of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, pp. 17-18. 

69]bid., 17. 

70Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929) , 68. 


72Ibid., 131. 

i8[bid., 122; Maddrey, “Getting Educated in Early-Day Texas,” Dallas Morning 
News, May 16, 1926. 

74Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929), 130. 
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Tuition at McKenzie College varied according to the depart- 
ment in which one was enrolled. In its zenith the college’s tuition 
for the school year at the preparatory level was $110, while for 
the two upper divisions it was $130. This fee included tuition, 
board, lodging, and laundering. Students had to supply their own 
books, paper, and candles. In reality these items were furnished 
to the students and billed to their parents.”* In 1848 the cost of 
sending Malcolm Addison to school amounted to $178.6714; of 
this, $130 was for tuition and the like, while the remainder was 
for books, paper, cash, several boxes of pills, shoes, ink, quills, 
candles, and postage for several letters.** 

It was the fond boast of many former students of McKenzie 
College that McKenzie never turned away a student merely for 
lack of funds,’’ and there are many recorded instances of his gen- 
erosity."* At least for a time, students who declared their inten- 
tion to enter the ministry paid no tuition.”? Many penniless stu- 
dents made notes for their costs, which they would try to repay 
when possible.*° Some students from impecunious homes were 
charged nothing.*? Extant sources mention only one pupil who 
left school for lack of means, and apparently other considerations 
also led to his departure.* 

It was McKenzie’s boast that “the founder and proprietor never 
asked or received a dollar to build or support said college, but 
relied on the tuition, which was amply sufficient.”** In the school’s 

73McLean, Reminiscences, 47; Phelan, Early Methodism in Texas, 405. By 1861 
the tuition had been raised to $151 for the “primary” level, $161 for the prepara- 
tory department, and $171 for the collegiate department. A matriculation fee of 
$5 was required, as well as a $60 fee for piano students. Presumably the fees for 
young ladies were set according to their level of academic attainment. See also 
Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 20. 

76Phelan, Early Methodism in Texas, 289. 


77McLean, Reminiscences, 47; E. A. Bailey, “Reminiscences of Rev. J. W. P. 
McKenzie, D.D.,” Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. 

78McLean, Reminiscences, 47, 48. 

79Yarbrough, “Old McKenzie College—Some Reminiscences,” Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas) , August 2, 1900. 

80A description of one such arrangement is found in McLean, Reminiscences, 
81-82; see also Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1929) , 101-103. 

81McLean, Reminiscences, 47, 48. 

82Edward Baxter Featherston (Vera Featherston Bach, ed.), A Pioneer Speaks 
(Dallas, 1940), 22. 

83Hill, North Texas Conference Pulpit, g. 
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declining years, the reduced enrollment must have caused fiscal 
problems.** One financial evil, which court records indicate be- 
came acute during the declining years of the college, concerned 
notes given to McKenzie by parents for the tuition of their chil- 
dren. Not infrequently McKenzie would endorse such notes and 
give them to Clarksville merchants in payment for merchandise. 
Occasionally before 1860, and more often during the school’s last 
years, the original makers of such notes would refuse to honor 
them. Consequently the Clarksville merchants would institute 
suit for debt against all the signers, including McKenzie. Judg- 
ments amounting to at least $10,697.86 were rendered against 
McKenzie and the other signers of the notes, and no evidence 
remains to show that any of these judgments were ever released.** 
Presumably McKenzie was unable to make the debts good, even 
if he were willing to. A number of similar suits were settled out 
of court. Such financial troubles, in combination with declining 
receipts from the reduced enrollment, doubtless proved to be a 
major factor in the decision to close McKenzie College. 

The faculty must have received good salaries, for after John H. 
McLean graduated in 1858, he remained to teach for two years. 
When he graduated A.B. at the age of twenty, he had incurred a 
debt of $600 for his education, above the amount he had been 
able to pay. At the end of his two years on the staff of the college 
he had paid his obligation, had purchased a saddle mule, and had 
saved $600.** One professor and his wife, who also taught, together 
received $2,000 for one school year.‘ 

84This is implied in McLean, Reminiscences, 48. 

85Cause No. 1125 (MSS., District Court Civil Minutes, Red River County Court- 
house, Clarksville) , Book C, 129; Cause No. 1410, ibid., 352; Cause No. 1953, ibid., 
Book D, 94; Cause No. 2238, ibid., Book E, 28; Cause No. 22939, ibid., 122; Cause 
No. 2240, ibid., 29; Cause No. 2241, ibid., 29; Cause No. 2842, ibid., Book F, 244- 
245; Cause No. 2843, ibid., 326; Cause No. 2844, ibid., 245; Cause No. 2845, ibid., 
245; Cause No. 2846, ibid., 246; Cause No. 2850, ibid., 246-247; Cause No. 2851, 
ibid., 247; Cause No. 3140, ibid., Book G, 366; Cause No. 3145, ibid., 369; Cause 
No. 3146, ibid., 369; Cause No. 3147, ibid., 27; Cause No. 3148, ibid., 370; Cause 
No. 3149, ibid., 28; Cause No. 3151, ibid., 370; Cause No. 3152, ibid., 28; Cause 
No. 3153, ibid., 371; Cause No. 3154, ibid., 371; Cause No. 3155, ibid., 28-29; Cause 
No. 3170, ibid., 257; Cause No. 3188, ibid., 357; Cause No. 3383, ibid., 489; Cause 
No. 3506, ibid., 507; Cause No. 3505, ibid., Book H, 108-109; Cause No. 3534, ibid., 
110; Cause No. 3658, ibid., 521; Cause No. 3660, ibid., Book J, 7. 

86McLean, Reminiscences, 81-82, 91. 


87Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master's thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929) , 62. 
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There is little evidence to shed light on the degree of freedom 
of opinion which prevailed at McKenzie College. Such informa- 
tion as exists concerns religious opinion. B. F. Fuller, a life-long 
Baptist, remembered that when he entered McKenzie College, 
he had qualms about being permitted to hold his religious con- 
victions without interference. He was gratified to find that Mc- 
Kenzie put his fears to naught on this issue; no effort was ever 
made to change Fuller’s religious persuasion.** For a time, Mc- 
Kenzie even employed a Baptist on his faculty. Once when 
McKenzie was attending an annual Methodist conference, the 
bishop jokingly chided the educator on this account. McKenzie 
is said to have replied, “Bishop, that school is my Brat and if I 
want to feed it a little Baptist pabulum, it is my affair.’’*° 

Like most other nineteenth century colleges, McKenzie College 
had a long list of “laws” which entering students were required 
to pledge to uphold. These laws vested authority in the president 
and faculty,°® enjoined attendance at chapel,** and specified minor 
matters of class procedure.®? Law VIII dealt with a long list of 
forbidden activities, such as uttering profane language, playing 
cards, billiards, or similar games, attending dancing parties, leav- 
ing the college grounds without permission, using “keys or trans- 
lations” of classical works being studied, and keeping gunpowder, 
firearms, or other deadly weapons in the rooms.** And, in order 
to eliminate loopholes, Law VIII explained that ‘in case of of- 
fenses not enumerated, such punishment will be inflicted as may 
be just and necessary.’”** Certain perennial problems which occur 


88B. F. Fuller, “A Sketch of Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie, D.D.,” Texas Christian 
Advocate (Dallas) , August 2, 1900. 

89Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929) , 99. Masters does not identify this Baptist professor, but it could well 
have been Fuller, who served on the faculty for a time after he graduated in 1852. 
See also McLean, Reminiscences, 56, 57, and Register of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, 1880-1881, p. 15. 

Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 17. 

18. 

92] bid., 17. 

93]bid., 18. 

%47bid. Minor violations of the rules which T. H. Yarbrough remembered in- 
cluded leaving the campus without permission on Saturday evening to pick berries, 
smoking tobacco, and arranging with the cook to prepare a secret midnight repast 
of a fat “possum and taters.”—Yarbrough, “Old McKenzie College—Some Rem- 
iniscences,” Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. 
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on any campus were also dealt with. For example, a student was 
financially responsible for damage done by him to his room or 
other school property.** He could drop courses, but only with the 
permission of the president and by the written consent of his 
parents.°° 

McKenzie ruled his domain with a masterful spirit. He has 
been characterized as a stern disciplinarian, and his students did 
indeed stand in awe of him, but his was a happy blend of mercy 
with justice’ which earned for him the sobriquet of “Old Mas- 
ter,” by which he was usually called by his pupils.°* 

President McKenzie’s major technique of punishment was the 
application of the birch rod, which he called “riding Old Sawney.” 
This ceremony was performed while McKenzie was seated in a 
chair. The victim would lie across McKenzie’s left leg, and catch 
the rungs of the chair. Then “Old Master’ would throw his right 
leg over the culprit’s knees, and, while the student’s vulnerable 
region was thus exposed, McKenzie would grab the appropriate 
instrument and go to work.*® 

Once a student from a wealthy family in Arkansas, who did not 
want to attend McKenzie College, began to violate various rules 
in order to merit expulsion. McKenzie finally called him in on 
one charge of profanity. The student expected to achieve his goal, 
but to his great surprise he found himself “riding Old Sawney” 


%5Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 18. 


96Jbid. 

97Fuller, “A Sketch of Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie,” Texas Christian Advocate (Dal- 
las) , August 2, 1900; A. Davis, “They were Father and Mother to Me,” ibid. 

98Bailey, “Reminiscences of Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie, D.D.,” ibid. The origin of 
this term is uncertain. According to John H. McLean, a former student and later 
“assistant professor,” it was bestowed on McKenzie in his alleged college days at 
Franklin College for having quelled an uprising among his fellow students.— 
McLean, Reminiscences, 42. For a more thorough account of this famous episode, 
see “Dr. J. W. P. McKenzie and McKenzie College,” Street’s Monthly, August, 1880. 
Another ex-student, however, states that “Old Master” received his sobriquet from 
his ability to tame “incorrigible boys.’—W. W. Hughes, “J. W. P. McKenzie as a 
Preacher,” Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas), August 2, 1900. Finally, a third 
explanation is offered by ex-student Edward B. Featherston, who explained that 
McKenzie was called “Old Master” following “the example of the negroes [slaves].” 
—Featherston, A Pioneer Speaks, 21. 

99“Old McKenzie’s School Held Prayer, Punishment at 4 A.M.,” Austin American- 
Statesman, February 28, 1954; Bailey, “Reminiscences of Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie,” 
Texas Christian Advocate (Dallas) , August 2, 1900. 
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in front of the assembled academic community at the next chapel 
service. McKenzie explained that he thought too much of him 
and his parents to send him home in disgrace, consequently after 
the whipping and a talk, the boy’s attitude improved, and he 
remained at the college for several years. Later he wrote a warm 
letter to McKenzie thanking him for his services.?°° 

Fighting drew its own special reward. In the days when no one 
worried about germs, a strictly osculatory performance was re- 
quired: the aggressor had to kiss the lips of his victim.’ 

As far as the physical plant was concerned, McKenzie College 
was fortunate. It was located on an extremely beautiful piece of 
land. Even in the late 1950's the great trees and green pastures at 
the site evoked admiration. The four large college buildings pro- 
vided facilities almost unrivaled among most nineteenth century 
schools. 

When his school was in operation, the president owned not 
only the site of the buildings, but also possessed a considerable 
acreage around it. Since he tended to trade in land rather often, 
it is difficult to specify a figure, but his holdings averaged about 
2,000 acres.’°? Actually, this comprised a plantation, of which 
McKenzie’s brother Abner served as overseer, directing the labor 
of the fifteen to twenty slaves.*°* Abner’s only function was to 
produce the food for the college dining hall; he had no academic 
position whatsoever.’’* Because of the demands of the college 
kitchen, the plantation produced food, and seldom cotton.*”* Both 
cattle and hogs were raised, as were corn and wheat.?° 

Not only was the college well-housed, but apparently it was 
also well-supplied with educational tools. The chapel building 
housed a scientific laboratory, containing at least $700 worth of 


100Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929), 114-115. 

101McLean, Reminiscences, 49-50. 

102Masters, Early Education in Northeast Texas (Master’s thesis, University of 
Texas, 1929), 124. 

103] bid., 57. 
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equipment.’ An old brass microscope from the laboratory equip- 
ment is still preserved among the relics of McKenzie College. 

A library existed, and the catalogue of 1860 expressed the hope 
that “each new session will place hundreds of books upon its now 
vacant shelves.’’°° The college library is still preserved by the 
McKenzie family at their old home, and consists of about 1,500 
volumes,**® many of which are Latin, Greek, or Hebrew texts, 
theological works, or volumes of history. 

McKenzie College did not seek to resemble a prison, despite 
the close regulation of the lives of its students: the many rules 
were simply designed to create a desirable and well-ordered aca- 
demic life. The philosophy of education of J. W. P. McKenzie 
was plainly expressed in the college catalogue. Expressing senti- 
ments later enunciated by Henry, Cardinal Newman, in his Jdea 
of a University, McKenzie wrote that his school’s purpose was 
“to make gentlemen first, and then scholars if possible.’’!?° 

As has been observed, at McKenzie College the Holy Bible was 
taught, religious services were numerous, and “unlawful” activ- 
ities were carefully discouraged. All this had its effect. John H. 
McLean recalled that during his stay of about six years at the 
college, he ‘‘never heard an oath nor saw a bottle of whiskey or 
a deck of cards.”11 Extant evidence warrants a mild modification 
of this generalization,’”? but hints that there were fewer worldly 
temptations on the campus of McKenzie College than are today 
available on most college campuses.*** 


107McLean, “John Witherspoon Pettigrew McKenzie,” Texas Christian Advocate 
(Dallas) , August 2, 1900; Catalogue of M’Kenzie College, 1860-1861, p. 15. 
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Activities were not lacking for the students. Nineteenth cen- 
tury colleges almost invariably had their literary and debating 
societies, and McKenzie College had two such groups: the Philo- 
logian Society and the Dialectic Society.1* The first was the older 
one,"* while the last enjoyed the distinction of possessing a char- 
ter from the legislature.° The weekly meetings of these groups 
commenced by a reading of essays by various members, which 
was followed by a debate on some proposition. The topics of 
debate were usually not unworthy subjects of consideration in 
any century, as these examples attest: ‘Is a lawyer justifiable in 
defending a bad cause?’’"” “Is public opinion a standard of 
right?”’"* “Is foreign emigration [immigration?] beneficial to a 
country?’"* “Whether a man be morally justifiable in obeying 
a civil law of which his conscience disapproves,”**° and “Whether 
personal interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to the 
discovery of truth.’’?* One debate which at least had relevance to 
the young men gathered to discuss it was: “Is a bachelor in his 
isolated situation an object worthy of Commiseration?”’!*? 

Not only did students participate in the two debating societies, 
but they also enjoyed their school papers. The boys edited a paper 
called the Owl while the girls published the Bee.’?* These two 
papers engaged in a good-humored competition, and their func- 
tions seem to have been as much recreational and amusing as 
they were informative. In the late 1850’s a more pretentious 
paper joined the Bee and the Owl. It was the School Monthly, 
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edited and published by T. P. Patton. Its tone was more serious 
than the two other papers.’ 

Naturally, the students enjoyed recreation. Pranks were often 
favored. One incident concerned the rivalry between the Bee and 
the Owl. On one occasion the Bee had exhausted its editorial 
sting upon the Owl without satisfactory results, so the girls re- 
sorted to a practical joke. The Owl’s editor had a mule which he 
kept in the college pasture. The girls applied a heavy coat of 
white paint to the creature, and painted the letters B E E in big 
block letters on each side. The joke was enjoyed by all, including 
the Owl’s editor, until he discovered that he owned the animate 
sign 

Although the college had no courses in physical education, 
definite periods of the day were set aside for games, and students 
were expected to go out of doors and take part. Often “Old Mas- 
ter” himself would join in the play, and he neither expected nor 
received quarter.’** For example, a student at the college in 1849 
wrote that “we had a considerable snow last night and this morn- 
ing we had great fun at snow-balling. Old Master helped us some. 
There were several little wounds recieved [sic] but no damage 
done.”’*?” 

The young women were not entirely immune from daring 
exploits. Sometimes “midnight raids” by groups of girls to the 
college kitchen occurred. They also loved to make candy secretly 
in their fireplaces. But perhaps more than anything else, it is said, 
they loved to have “mock weddings.” Some of the girls would 
even dress up in male attire as the groom. On such “dress up” 
occasions, everyone would scatter or hide under beds if the step 
of Mrs. McKenzie or some other college authority were heard 
approaching.*?® 

Weekends at McKenzie College were rather puritanical. A stu- 
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dent in 1848 wrote that “the times are very dull here, especially 
on Saturdays and Sundays.”**° Further, and contrary to traditional 
Christian practice, the Sunday diet was reduced to a “fasting”’ 
level.1#° 

Life at a boarding school was not without its somber aspects. 
Sickness seems to have been a frequent visitor to the campus, 
especially in the winter.*? A student in 1848 wrote that “we are 
troubled with cold very much, the whooping-cough is also among 
us, there are several of the little fellows who have it.”**? Another 
student, Edward Baxter Featherston, remembered that he cared 
for his roommate, A. J. Holt, during “some spells of sickness,” 
before Holt quit school.’** But even illness was not without its 
lighter side. One of John H. McLean’s roommates was T. J. Ed- 
wards, who later became a physician. He anticipated his profes- 
sional career by working his way through college “practicing med- 
icine.” When one student applied for his services, Edwards felt 
his pulse, looked at the patient’s tongue, and then sagely pre- 
scribed “hydrargyrum cum creta.” For another student’s ailment 
he ordered “calcine alumen.” “Doctor” Edwards confided to his 
roommate that these formidable doses, when shorn of their stately 
Latin, were no more than calomel with chalk, and burnt alum.*** 

Fortunately, some physical remains of McKenzie College have 
been preserved. The last old college building—one of the boys’ 
dormitories—was demolished less than twenty years ago. Before 
its destruction, it was possible for the visitor to see the countless 
initials carved in the rooms by their occupants of a century ago. 
Currently many of the stout timbers from this structure have 
been incorporated into a new barn on the same site. 

Some of the records have survived, and most of these, compris- 
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ing four large leather-bound ledgers, are now carefully preserved 
in Bridwell Library, Perkins School of Theology, at Southern 
Methodist University. From these and other sources, it is the 
writer’s plan to compile as complete a list of the students of 
McKenzie College and the duration of their attendance as sources 
make possible. 

The original McKenzie family residence burned in 1874, but 
fortunately some things were saved from the fire, including the 
library along with one of the large college cabinet-type book 
shelves, pictures of the college, and such miscellaneous items as a 
college catalogue, a microscope, and a grade book. 

There are also certain intangible survivals. The legislature 
transferred the old college’s chartered right to grant degrees to 
Southwestern University at Georgetown, and in this sense the 
school’s traditions endure there. McKenzie himself considered 
Southwestern University to be the heir of his own institution. 
Finally, the people of Texas have inherited from McKenzie Col- 
lege the legacy of an institution with a Christian emphasis dedi- 
cated to high standards both of scholarly attainment and of hu- 
man conduct which provide an example not unworthy of imita- 
tion in any age. 
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Carry Nation in Cexas 


SAM WOOLFORD 


being a professional historian. In the role of newsgatherer, 

one writes and reports what is seen and said about the 
events of history, but unlike the historian, does not attempt to 
interpret those facts for anyone else. Certainly, however, the news- 
paper reporter’s work has never been static; as in the case of doc- 
tors, preachers, and teachers, newsgathering has undergone a 
process of considerable evolution. Blood-letting doctoring, the 
hellfire-and-brimstone brand of preaching, and teaching children 
how to spell have long since been abandoned. In the same man- 
ner, changes have taken place in the newspaper profession. 

The key man on the newspaper is the reporter. He always has 
been. The old-time fighting editor was primarily a reporter, but 
when he became just an editor, then he became a politician. 
Today’s columnist is a mongrel. He steals the news from the 
reporters and adapts it to his own manner of thinking, despite 
the editor of the paper, who is too busy making money to find 
out what his paper is saying. 

In the beginning newspapers were largely journals which pub- 
lished the official documents of government. Few personal opin- 
ions were ever expressed by the editor, and local news was not 
published. An old newspaper story illustrates this. Half of a town 
burned down, and the next week the editor did not mention the 
fact. When asked why, he said: “Hell, everybody in town was 
there and saw it.” 

The modern newspaper began to develop largely because of 
politics. Early in American civic life the two-party system of local, 
state, and national government was developed; and a paper, in 
order to be successful, had to get on one side or the other, and 
stay there. Thus the leading daily papers in America were known 
as Democratic or Republican newspapers. 

These journals were the Bibles of their day. They reached their 
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greatest influence in the last half of the nineteenth century. For 
lack of spot news, later afforded by the Associated Press, United 
Press-International News Service, and other services, early news- 
papers filled their columns by using the scissors. That is, they 
lifted stories from friendly papers, so that if one were a Democrat, 
he did not get much solace from a Republican newspaper, and 
vice versa. 

The writer saw the end of that era when as a boy he once lived 
in a small town up North. The retired farmers and villagers 
would sit around the big stove in the grocery store waiting for 
the Chicago mail-train to come in, about eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

The Republicans would get the papers out of their post-office 
boxes, the Chicago Tribune and the Inter-Ocean. The Democrats 
would get the Journal and Herald. There would be a deep silence 
for about thirty minutes, for they were slow readers; and then the 
fun would commence. Both sides had fresh ammunition. It lasted 
until dinner-time. No issue has ever risen in America with as 
deep-seated convictions as politics, especially in the two-party 
states of the East and Middle West. The writer still has, at home, 
a small trunk full of newspapers dealing with the Tilden-Hayes 
controversy—saved by his father with as much care and conviction 
as if he had discovered the original Gutenberg Bible. 

For present purposes, one should move back a little further 
from the turn of the century to the days of “fearless journalism.” 
The fearless journalist was the editor and his own reporter. He 
developed in the Wild and Woolly West, and he backed up his 
paragraphs with a six-shooter. He was the forerunner of modern 
newsgathering, for he was not unduly interested in politics be- 
cause he was too busy. And he was not interested in money, 
because he saw so little of it. 

San Antonio, Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, El Paso, and Austin 
had their share of fearless journalism. The following extracts are 
representative of some of the fearless journalists’ plain-spoken 
recordings of the life about them. 

The old-time reporter-editor had the whole town for his beat. 
Usually he was slightly built, but he feared no man. He worked 
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hard and died poor, and usually left behind him an unpublished, 
adjective-laden romantic novel and a wife and eight children. 

Gail B. Johnson was one of these. He began his first day as a 
Texas editor on the Houston Post in 1880. The following story 
was on the front page: 


TAKE WARNING:—The Post, following the example of some 
of the leading journals of the out West, has employed for the use 
of this office, an ex-prize fighter, who is in excellent training and 
carries two hundred pounds of solid flesh. This gentleman is under 
contract to settle all disputes and to soothe any excitable party 
who wishes to raise a row with any member of the editorial staff. 
If a man comes scooting out of the office like a roman candle with 
his pants kicked up under his hat, and both ears chewed off, the 
law can’t touch the Post for it, as the public has been solemnly warned. 


The Arizona Star had this to say when El Progreso, a Spanish- 
language newspaper, started in 1881: “It made its appearance in 
Phoenix yesterday. The name of Enrique Garfias appears as edi- 
tor, Mr. Joe Redondo, fighting editor; and Mr. C. Aguirre, 
printer.” 

E] Paso newspapering got off to a good start. The first issue of 
the first paper made it quite clear that if any subscriber did not 
agree with the editor’s views, he had a standing invitation to 
fight it out on the public streets. Once having made himself clear 
on that subject, one finds this item a month later: “There has 
not been a natural death in El Paso in some time.” 

From a San Antonio paper in the 1880's: “The Riverside 
restaurant is cool and clean and there are no flies in the soup.” 

An issue of the Houston Post of the same period commented: 
“At a Mexican fandango at Edinburg, one of the participants, as 
usual, was killed.” 

From Fort Worth: “The train arrived yesterday at its usual 
time—twelve hours late.” 

Dallas is represented by the following picturesque declaration: 
“A little chisel-faced skunk was at one of the bars a few days ago 
and said he did not care a d—m for this paper.” 

Equally interesting is a statement that appeared in the Honey 
Grove Signal: “Down in Red River county a few days ago a 
preacher was arrested for refusing to work the public roads. In 
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Red River county the people seem to think more about going to 
town than about going to heaven.” 

From San Antonio came the following doubtful left-handed 
compliment upon the appearance of a great lady, Lotta Crabtree, 
beloved of the Southwest: “Her voice hasn’t cracked yet.” 

And from another San Antonio paper: “The Floresville Chron- 
icle applauds Sturm’s action in whipping a lawyer for not paying 
his bills, and wanted to engage him to serve other lawyers who do 
not pay their bills in like manner. The article however, carries 
with it an unjust reflection upon the few honest lawyers who do 
pay their bills.” 

The old Fort Worth Gazette was a favorite target for other 
papers in the state, the editor being quite outspoken upon all 
subjects. One of his pet projects was the necessity of raising more 
hogs in Texas to advance the economy of the state. 

The Gatesville Post asked: “Are we right in the suspicion that 
the Fort Worth Gazette is the owner of a patent hog-cholera cure?” 

To which the Fort Worth Gazette replied: ‘““We might say yes, 
and inquire after your health.” 

The vitriolic pen of the editor brought about a custom which 
still is in vogue over the state. Politicians, theater owners, and 
hotel managers often remember the editor at Christmas-time in 
bottled goods, fancy food, and cigars. Thus, the San Antonio 
Light of December 24, 1898, announced: ““The Light will not be 
issued tomorrow but the side door will be open for the reception 
of small Christmas baskets.” 

Riding herd on a far-flung crew of western newspaper editors, 
a man whose opinion topped the heap in matters of literary 
criticism was the editor of Harper’s Monthly. Tucked away in 
the “Editor’s Drawer” in March, 1877, was this tribute to Texas’ 
fearless journalism: 


When a citizen of the South desires to pass himself out of this 
world in a hurried and informal way, he sometimes does it in the 
manner described in the Austin (Texas) Statesman, which, in al- 
luding to the suicide of John Eccles, an old citizen of Washington, 
says: “Being mightily pothered about Governor Coke and taxes, and 
the like, he took a tod of laudanum to sooth his nerves, and never 
waked up no more.” 
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hard and died poor, and usually left behind him an unpublished, 
adjective-laden romantic novel and a wife and eight children. 

Gail B. Johnson was one of these. He began his first day as a 
Texas editor on the Houston Post in 1880. The following story 
was on the front page: 


TAKE WARNING:—The Post, following the example of some 
of the leading journals of the out West, has employed for the use 
of this office, an ex-prize fighter, who is in excellent training and 
carries two hundred pounds of solid flesh. This gentleman is under 
contract to settle all disputes and to soothe any excitable party 
who wishes to raise a row with any member of the editorial staff. 
If a man comes scooting out of the office like a roman candle with 
his pants kicked up under his hat, and both ears chewed off, the 
law can’t touch the Post for it, as the public has been solemnly warned. 


The Arizona Star had this to say when El Progreso, a Spanish- 
language newspaper, started in 1881: ‘It made its appearance in 
Phoenix yesterday. The name of Enrique Garfias appears as edi- 
tor, Mr. Joe Redondo, fighting editor; and Mr. C. Aguirre, 
printer.” 

El Paso newspapering got off to a good start. The first issue of 
the first paper made it quite clear that if any subscriber did not 
agree with the editor’s views, he had a standing invitation to 
fight it out on the public streets. Once having made himself clear 
on that subject, one finds this item a month later: “There has 
not been a natural death in El Paso in some time.” 

From a San Antonio paper in the 1880's: “The Riverside 
restaurant is cool and clean and there are no flies in the soup.” 

An issue of the Houston Post of the same period commented: 
“At a Mexican fandango at Edinburg, one of the participants, as 
usual, was killed.” 

From Fort Worth: “The train arrived yesterday at its usual 
time—twelve hours late.” 

Dallas is represented by the following picturesque declaration: 
“A little chisel-faced skunk was at one of the bars a few days ago 
and said he did not care a d—m for this paper.” 

Equally interesting is a statement that appeared in the Honey 
Grove Signal: “Down in Red River county a few days ago a 
preacher was arrested for refusing to work the public roads. In 
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Red River county the people seem to think more about going to 
town than about going to heaven.” 

From San Antonio came the following doubtful left-handed 
compliment upon the appearance of a great lady, Lotta Crabtree, 
beloved of the Southwest: “Her voice hasn’t cracked yet.” 

And from another San Antonio paper: “The Floresville Chron- 
icle applauds Sturm’s action in whipping a lawyer for not paying 
his bills, and wanted to engage him to serve other lawyers who do 
not pay their bills in like manner. The article however, carries 
with it an unjust reflection upon the few honest lawyers who do 
pay their bills.” 

The old Fort Worth Gazette was a favorite target for other 
papers in the state, the editor being quite outspoken upon all 
subjects. One of his pet projects was the necessity of raising more 
hogs in ‘Texas to advance the economy of the state. 

The Gatesville Post asked: ‘‘Are we right in the suspicion that 
the Fort Worth Gazette is the owner of a patent hog-cholera cure?” 

To which the Fort Worth Gazette replied: ‘““We might say yes, 
and inquire after your health.” 

The vitriolic pen of the editor brought about a custom which 
still is in vogue over the state. Politicians, theater owners, and 
hotel managers often remember the editor at Christmas-time in 
bottled goods, fancy food, and cigars. Thus, the San Antonio 
Light of December 24, 1898, announced: “The Light will not be 
issued tomorrow but the side door will be open for the reception 
of small Christmas baskets.” 

Riding herd on a far-flung crew of western newspaper editors, 
a man whose opinion topped the heap in matters of literary 
criticism was the editor of Harper’s Monthly. Tucked away in 
the ‘‘Editor’s Drawer” in March, 1877, was this tribute to Texas’ 
fearless journalism: 


When a citizen of the South desires to pass himself out of this 
world in a hurried and informal way, he sometimes does it in the 
manner described in the Austin (Texas) Statesman, which, in al- 
luding to the suicide of John Eccles, an old citizen of Washington, 
says: “Being mightily pothered about Governor Coke and taxes, and 
the like, he took a tod of laudanum to sooth his nerves, and never 
waked up no more.” 
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Elaborating further, the editor of Harper’s wrote: 


Why not “tod” instead of the usual black crepey announcement: 
“Texas is today shrouded in sorrow at the unexpected demise of 
our esteemed fellow citizen, John Eccles, Esq., who in a moment 
of hallucination gurgled a considerable quantity of tinct. opii., 
and from that moment took no abiding interest in the ordinary 


events of the day.” 

Thus did the old-time journalists set a standard for speaking out 
boldly. But times change, and evolution comes into newsgathering 
as it does into teaching, doctoring, and governing. For the trans- 
formations that have taken place in reporting the news, one might 
well borrow the comparative technique of the biology laboratory 
in selecting a specimen news story and examining it as a biologist 
might pin down a frog, train a microscope upon its webbed foot, 
and study the red corpuscles coursing through its veins. In this 
instance, the story selected as a case study was chosen because its 
principal characters are well known and the background is quite 
familiar. The story has to do with the visit of a famous woman 
to San Antonio, and of the newspaper coverage she received. 

In 1908 there was a mythical figure on the San Antonio Light 
known as the Light Man. Another equally evanescent figure was 
the Express Reporter. On the third paper was the Gazette Scribe. 

Thus an item appeared in the Light: 


Last night the Bexar County Medical Society held a secret meet- 
ing in the 37th District courtroom to discuss confidential matters, 
having to do whether to accept into membership a certain new 
doctor who had hung out his shingle on East Commerce street. 

The Express Reporter and the Gazette Scribe were barred at the 
door but the Light Man climbed through a window. 

Tue Licht MAN Was THERE. 


This was the beginning of a personal-journalism feud which 
was to supplant in the old days that pioneer figure with a make-up 
rule in one hand and a six-shooter in the other, the fearless 
journalist. 

Parenthetically, an explanation should be given of how the 
“byline” came into existence. It was always said around news- 
paper offices during the period which saw the beginning of the 
byline that when a reporter demanded a raise, the publisher 
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would tell the editor: ““Oh, the devil, never mind the raise. Give 
him a byline and keep him satisfied.” 

So, for the 1908 visit of the “cyclone” to San Antonio, posterity 
is indebted to these hardworking newspaper reporters: the Light 
Man, the Express Reporter, and the Gazette Scribe. 

It was a balmy winter day, that January 9, 1908. San Antonio, 
often called “the Paris of the Wilderness,” was taking its siesta: 
awaiting the time, later, when the slatted doors of the saloons 
would swing open for the afternoon trade. 

Mayor Bryan Callaghan, who was called “the King’ because 
he had been mayor of San Antonio so long, was in his “White 
Castle,” the popular name for city hall fifty years ago. 

At exactly one o'clock, the International and Great Northern 
pulled in at the depot from Guadalajara, Mexico. Stepping off 
the train with a firm step and a determined mein was a woman 
severely dressed in the fashion of the day. She was about five feet 
tall and was carrying a large suitcase. In her piercing eyes was the 
fire of battle. 

She boarded a streetcar with her traveling companion, a man 
cousin named Hill, who had been discovered wandering aim- 
lessly about Mexico. She was taking him to an institution in 
Missouri. At the old Bexar Hotel she registered. This is what she 
wrote: ‘Mrs. Carry Nation. Your Loving Home Defender, Med- 
icine Bow, Kansas.” 

The “Kansas cyclone” had hit San Antonio. 

It was a lucky day for the Gazette Scribe. He was at the hotel 
when Mrs. Nation arrived. It was not until an hour later that 
the Light Man and the Express Reporter caught up with the 
famous temperance reformer, who in the past had assaulted many 
barrooms with real hatchets. 

Quoting the Gazette Scribe: “She said: I want to see Mayor 
Callaghan.” Whereupon the Gazette Scribe forthwith hailed a 
cab, and the two set out for the “White Castle.” 


Officer Cook was on duty at the portcullis. He was smoking a 
cigarette. Carry gave him a severe lecture. Mayor Callaghan was 
“not in.” [In fact, for the next forty-eight hours Mayor Callaghan 
was the hardest man to catch in Bexar County.] 

Assistant City Clerk McNeill greeted Mrs. Nation. 
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“Mr. McNeill, I see you are smoking a cigarette. Don’t you know 
it is a bad example for city officials to be smoking? Does the mayor 
of this city smoke cigarettes?” 

“No,” answered the assistant city clerk, hiding his. 

Mrs. Nation wanted permission from the mayor to use Market 
Hall for a temperance lecture that night. Accompanied by the 
Gazette Scribe as guide, she headed for Crockett Street, the resi- 
dence of His Honor. As the horses’ hooves beat a fast tattoo on 
the mesquite-block paving, Carry kept up a steady flow of con- 
versation concerning the old city of San Antonio and the personal 
habits of the Gazette Scribe. 

“Ah,” she said, “there’s that old building again. What do you 
call it, the Alameda?” And before the Scribe could explain about 
the Alamo, her eyes fell upon a Bull Durham sign high in the air. 

“See that vile sign. They call it Bull Durham. Why, there isn’t 
a bull in the world who would take a bite of it into his mouth.” 

At the mayor’s residence, His Honor was “not in.” 

Deep within cool stone walls, beneath the towering cottonwood 
trees, and amid the tropical vegetation growing in the patio, the 
Menger bar was just emerging from the post-luncheon doldrums. 

The gleaming mahogany shone, and crystal glasses against the 
mirror reflected their glory in a thousand facets. The barroom 
was filled. Fred Lockwood was on duty. He was pouring whiskey 
into a decanter from a large container, using a funnel. 

Conversation filled the room. The Thaw trial was on in New 
York and the names of Harry K. Thaw, Stanford White and 
Evelyn Nesbit were on every tongue. Spicy repartee and sophis- 
ticated observations filled the air as these men of the world in 
their private retreat (into which no woman ever intruded) , 
chewed up and digested the morsels of evidence. 

Suddenly there was a lull. 


Fred looked up. Later, he said that he had never seen Carry 
Nation before, but that he recognized her from her pictures in the 
papers. Fred dropped the jug and the potent fluid spread slowly 
across the floor. 


The happy Gazette Scribe, still way out ahead of the Light 
Man and the Express Reporter, simply said: “Gentlemen, this is 
Carry Nation.” 
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When Mrs. Nation hurled a few more epithets in Fred’s direction, 
he didn’t faint. A few of the younger men attempted humor. After 
a keen retort by Carry, one man especially left the saloon hurriedly. 


Carry, however, did accomplish one thing at the Menger bar. 
She discovered that Mayor Callaghan had just left. 


A large crowd had gathered and Mrs. Nation had difficulty in 
leaving the barroom. Almost everybody was there except Mayor 
Callaghan. 


Still accompanied by her chronicler, who by now was thor- 
oughly intoxicated on excitement, Mrs. Nation had her cabbie 
whip up and they sped along Crockett Street, across Alamo Plaza 
to the Two Brothers Bar. 

According to the Gazette Scribe: 


The Two Brothers Bar was quite empty. But when the woman 
from Kansas got about five words into an address she read the bar- 
tender, people from as far away as the postoffice rushed to see what 
was the matter. 

“Don’t you know you’re making drunkards?” she asked the bar- 
tender. 

The bartender didn’t. 


Thereupon the Gazette Man took her to the Silver King. She 
had asked whether or not San Antonio saloons were allowed to 
display pictures. He had informed her that there were some “oil 
effects” at the Silver King. The Gazette Scribe quoted the man 
behind the bar: 


“Mrs. Nation. You can say nothing against the pictures in our 
back room. They are art, high art.” 

Well, the back door was open so Mrs. Nation went in to have 
a look. She came back and turned on the bartender. 

“How would you like to have your wife’s picture in there?” 

“Unfortunately, I have no wife,” he answered. 

“Well, you have a mother, or did have. How would you like for 
her picture to be up in there?” 

The man said nothing. 


After having lost the initiative momentarily to the Gazette 
Scribe, the Light Man at last indicated that he was also on the 
assignment when the San Antonio Light featured the following 
bulletin on the front page: 
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At 3 o'clock the police department stated that Mrs. Nation would 
be allowed all the liberties of the city, but that she would not be 
allowed to break any furniture as the saloon men in this city pay 
their taxes. 


Meanwhile the Gazette Scribe reported: 


After knocking a cigarette out of the mouth of an inquisitive 
policeman she met at the door leaving the Silver King and giving 
him a lecture, Mrs. Nation made another futile attempt to find the 
mayor at his residence. She then repaired to the Bexar Hotel for 
a rest before her evening lecture at Market Hall. 


The best account of what happened there is taken from all 
three of the San Antonio papers, from their respective reporters. 
On January 10, next day, the Light said: 


The strenuousness of Mrs. Nation’s visit to San Antonio really 
began last night when she lost her suitcase containing the miniature 
gold hatchets which she sells, and also lost her cousin. As a result 
of this delay, she missed her train, but will take it tonight for Houston. 


The Express Reporter wrote: ‘Many an owner of costly bar 
fixtures was uneasy until closing time last night.” 

The faithful Gazette Scribe, having fate by the fetlock, so to 
speak, clung to his advantage. There was this box in the Gazette: 
“At 3 o'clock this afternoon, Mrs. Carry Nation, protector of the 
Home, is cutting into the English language at the Calvary Baptist 
church, corner of Pine and Hays.” 

Mrs. Nation also had other vexations, all duly recorded by the 
Gazette: 


While Mrs. Nation was delivering her talk last night at the Market 
Hall, her cousin Hill, who had taken charge of her suitcase, took 
this article into the Market House restaurant, placed it on the floor 
and made a quick vamoose. He didn’t know where he was going 
but he was on his way. Mr. Hill is a sick man. 

Mrs. Nation disposed of as many of her hatchets as the crowd 
would purchase, then looked around for Mr. Hill. He was not in 
evidence, nor was the suitcase. This caused her to miss her train. 

She called for police aid and it was not until about two o'clock this 
morning that he was found wandering aimlessly about with no ap- 
parent idea as to where he was going and with no evidence of caring 
a lot where he got to. Mr. Hill’s mind is not what it might be. 


Among the reams of copy turned in by the Gazette Scribe is this: 
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At the Market Hall Mrs. Nation took occasion in her succinct 
speech to sink a knife into the bodies of our public officials, among 
them being the Honorable Mayor Bryan Callaghan, who has been 
mayor of San Antonio since the Fall of the Alamo. 

After leaving the prostrate forms of the city officials bleaching 
on the rocks, Mrs. Nation went on to talk about a certain saloon 
where she said she saw pictures which would scarcely grace a nursery. 

Mrs. Nation is strong against high art. If she had her way, “Lady 
at the Bath,” “The Suicide,” “Psyche,” “The Revel,” would be 
thrown in the furnace. 


Recouping her cousin, but with the suitcase still missing, Mrs. 
Nation went to bed. 

On January 10, 1908, the sun rose to lighten the streets of old 
San Antonio for the second day of Mrs. Carry Nation. Streetcars 
discharged their cargoes of clerks and businessmen on Houston 
Street and Alamo Plaza. Boys carrying baskets of deep-green mint 
leaves made their rounds of barrooms specializing in mint juleps. 
Ice men parked their lumbering wagons in alleys and peered into 
the back doors of saloons to see if there had been a visitation. 
The floors were wet with mopping; and drifting into the alley 
was that long-lost scent of the old-time saloon, a compound of 
fumes from half-empty beer bottles and the overnight pungency 
of leftover free lunch. 

Down at the Market House, Fred Fries, City Clerk, made his 
way through the maze of vegetables and fruit peddlers haggling 
with boardinghouse buyers and restaurant buyers over the price 
of home-grown produce. Someone caught Fred’s sleeve. It was 
the restaurant proprietor. This man had found a suitcase in his 
place of business. Fred took one look inside the suitcase and called 
the police. They called Carry Nation. 

It was now eleven o'clock on the second morning, and Carry 
was at the police station. This is the report of the Gazette Scribe: 
- Fumbling in a pocket, she got hold of a well-worn purse from 
which she began to bring out a neat roll of bills, or as Sergeant Billy 


Knox would say, a nice bunch of lettuce. She stripped off $25 worth 
of bills and handed them to the sergeant as a reward. 


She then took firm possession of the suitcase herself. 


“Is there much crime in San Antonio?” inquired Mrs. Nation as 
she fixed the sergeant and a mounted policeman with a bayonet look. 
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“No, ma’am,” the sergeant went on, while the mounted man 
mumbled brave words of denial. 

“No, Madam,” repeated the sergeant as he tried to keep the 
mounted man from rolling a cigarette. “This city has a lighter 
criminal record than any other city in Texas.” 

“Well, well,” remarked the reformer, and she gazed out of the 
window at the delivery wagons on the plaza. She was seemingly deep 
in thought over such wicked communities as Dallas, Houston, Aus- 
tin and El Paso. 

“I certainly am glad to hear that,” she finally said. “I take con- 
siderable interest in criminals.” 

Upon leaving, she dubbed Sergeant Knox, “the best policeman 
I ever met.” 


The Evening Light now takes up the tale from the pen of 
the Light Man: 


It was the saloon of John Brady on Main Plaza where she met 
her match. [Brady’s was the meeting place of the courthouse fra- 
ternity, and usually was filled with lawyers and judges.] 

When she entered, Mr. Brady was busy with several customers, 
but it was only a minute before she attracted his attention. The 
following cross-examination took place: 

“Do you know Mr. Brady that you will never go to heaven from 
this hellhole?” 

“I am not listening to you. I don’t want to listen to you. I want 
you to get out of my place,” shouted Mr. Brady. But Mrs. Nation 
wouldn’t go and she would talk some more. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see my face on your deathbed and know 
that I had been the means of your quitting this vile business?” 
insisted the cyclone. 

“No, Madam, I never want to see your face. If I saw it on my 
deathbed, I could not die in peace,” was the answer. 

After lecturing the assembled lawyers and judges on the vice of 
smoking and drinking. Mrs. Nation took a streetcar to her hotel. 
She leaves for Houston tonight. 

BULLETIN IN THE LIGHT 


Houston, Texas, January 10—Associated Press: Houston’s tender- 
loin was closed by injunction at noon today. Jesse H. Jones, Harvey 
T. D. Wilson, Douglas Burnett and L. H. Perry, four of Houston’s 
wealthiest men, who are property owners in “Happy Hollow,” se- 
cured injunctions in 20 cases. There is a profound sensation in the 
city. 

It was explained that the move was made to increase real estate 
values, and was not in any sense a reform move. 
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The Light Man reported next day, January 11, the third day: 


The stiff Norther which blew into town yesterday took Mrs. Carry 
Nation with it on its merry way. She left shortly after 9 p. m. on 
the Katy for Houston, where she is showing the natives how to put 
the saloons out of business. On Commerce street, Mrs. Nation met a 
man who rents buildings for saloons. After getting him to promise 
that he would not drink, she left him. 


Now the Express Reporter picks up an interview with her on 
that last night. Mrs. Nation said: “While Mexico is eliminating 
liquor, it is woefully lacking in Christianity. It is badly in need 
of missionaries, but I understand San Antonio needs some mis- 
sionaries for that matter.” 

She told the Express Reporter that her greatest disappoint- 
ment in San Antonio was in not being able to find Mayor Cal- 
laghan. Her last view of San Antonio is then recorded: 


Mrs. Carry A. Nation, who carved her way to fame with a hatchet, 
gave a series of farewell speeches at the Sunset depot last night. 

Her first address was in the waiting room, her second on the plat- 
form and her third in a Pullman car. 

Her invasion of the sleeper caused a small-sized panic. As she 
entered the car she met a young man of sartorial perfection and 
blase manner inhaling a cigarette. 

The following conversation took place. 

“Young man,” she exclaimed in strident tones, “Don’t you know 
that that is the fire of hell you have in your mouth?” 

With startled haste, Algy jerked the smoke-stick from his lips 
and gazed at it with concern. 

“It looks all right to me,” he exclaimed. 

“Well, you don’t look all right to me,” said Mrs. Nation. “If you 
keep on smoking those cigarettes you will blow what little brains 
you have left, away in smoke.” 

The youth made a speedy departure, but a dozen heads were now 
peering from between the green curtains of the sleepers’ bunks. 

Mrs. Nation paraded up and down the aisle delivering a temper- 
ance lecture to each one. 

She then went into the smoking compartment, occupied by several 
drummers who were drinking liquor out of a bottle. 

“Throw that stuff away,” was the first comment they heard. 

“What kind of stuff did that barkeep sell me?” exclaimed a drum- 
mer, gazing intently at the bottle. 

After lecturing the Knights of the Grip, she left. 
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The Express sped her on her way. The Reporter wrote: “She 
will stop in Houston today and tell the citizens how to live the 
simple life.” 

The Gazette Scribe wrote his farewell: “As the train pulled out 
she shouted a last farewell to the crowd: ‘Adios Amigos. Gut 
Heil.’” 

The next morning, the fourth, the Express Reporter summed 
up: “The total amount of fines assessed in Corporation Court 
this morning was $2. Nothing like this has happened in San 


Antonio in months.” 
And the Light Man wrote finis on January 13: “The lid was 


prized up a little today.” 

In closing the writer would like to return to his favorite 
reporter of them all, the fearless journalist. Back in the old days, 
woe betide the reporter who scrambled the facts. The competition 
would rip out his bones and lay them in the sun. Lucky was the 
man who could correct his own errors first, for enemies would 
pounce on him as on a wounded rabbit. 

For downright fearless journalism, and a contrite retraction, 
one must take his hat off to the Daily Light of May 2, 1888: 


The Light report on the Sunset train tragedy at Valentine on 
Saturday was based on hearsay evidence and was therefore a little 
inaccurate. The tragedy occurred on a train coming east instead of 
going west. The murderer’s name was Taylor and not Johnson or 
Day. And he killed his victim by stabbing him with an eight-inch 
dirk, not by shooting him. Taylor isn’t dead either, though reported 
so, but is fatally injured, and if not dead, soon will be. 


An Evaluation of the Cexas Navy 


TOM H. WELLS 


stone inscribed to the memory of a brave officer who fought 

a battle off the coast of Yucatan in 1843 which ultimately 
made possible westward expansion of the United States. The 
inscription reads: 


[ IVY HILL CEMETERY, near Philadelphia, there lies a fallen 


Erected 

by his widow 

in memory of 

Edwin W. Moore 
formerly Lieutenant 
Navy of U. S. A. 
Commodore of 
Texian Navy 

born July 15, 1810 
died October 5, 1865 

In the days when naval officers vied with one another in almost 
foolhardy bravery before enemy fire and cutlasses, Edwin Ward 
Moore surpassed the rest. An intensely patriotic man, he risked 
not only his life, but also his future, his reputation, and even 
his honor for the sake of his country. 

In 1837 the Congress of the Republic of Texas began to buy 
a splendid navy to force Mexico to recognize Texas independ- 
ence. Moore, whose younger brother James had already immi- 
grated to Texas, followed events in the Republic with interest. 
By 1838 it must have looked to Edwin Moore as if Texas had 
given up the idea of becoming one of the United States, and was 
determined to remain independent. 

The new Republic would need its navy. The Mexican Army 
could not bring enough forces over the semi-desert region that 
separated the two countries to fight a war; Texas could be recon- 
quered, however, by a full scale invasion, supported by food, 
ammunition, and reserves brought in by ships under the protec- 
tion of the Mexican Navy. It would be the task of the Texas 
Navy to prevent such an invasion, to capture new ships bound 
for the Mexican Navy before they were delivered, to prevent the 
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building up of invasion forces, to blockade, and by warfare to 
force Mexico to recognize the independence of ‘Texas. 

To an ambitious, young, energetic officer in the stagnating 
United States Navy, moldering quietly after the great days of 
the War of 1812, Texas presented a lively challenge. On March 2, 
1839, Moore went on leave from the United States Sloop Boston 
to visit Texas; and on July 16, 1839, he resigned from the United 
States Navy and became a post captain and commanding officer 
of the Texas Navy. 

Yet, for four years Commodore Moore had to wait for the 
Texas Navy to be used for the purpose for which it had been 
bought. For four years the political leaders of Texas would not 
order the offensive campaign that Commodore Moore urged.* 
Instead, navy vessels carried diplomats on futile missions attempt- 
ing to negotiate recognition from Mexico. The indecision of the 
Texas government frittered away its scanty money, prevented 
responsible settlement of the country, and hampered trade and 
investment in Texas. The officials of the Republic failed to use 
its superior naval strength to wrest from Mexico the admission 
that Texas was truly independent. For any country, warships and 
bases are extravagantly expensive, wasteful of manpower, and 
exhausting upon a nation’s resources. Therefore, every effort must 
be made quickly to bring the ships into action and defeat the 
enemy. Otherwise, the war may drag on, popular support wane, 
and the government might deprive the navy of the resources 
needed to retain its preponderance. The Texas Navy should have 
been thrown immediately into the conflict; instead, for four years 
it was a burden on the ‘Texas treasury. 

While Mexico played for time with the Texas diplomats, she 
was busily building up her own naval forces until by the winter 
of 1842, the army, the fleet, and chartered American merchant 
vessels were poised almost ready for the invasion which General 
Adrian Woll,? General Albert Sidney Johnston,’ Sam Houston,* 


1George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas 
(g vols.; Washington, 1908-1911), II (1), Part II, 696. 

2William R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(12 vols.; Washington, 1939) , XII, 254. 

3A. T. Burnley to General A. S. Johnston, October 21, 1842 (MS., Johnston 
Papers, Barret Collection, Tulane University) . 

4E. W. Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, Republic of Texas, 1836- 
1845 (Austin, 1911), 270, 271. 
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Daniel Webster,® British Minister to Mexico Richard Packenham,* 
and Mexican Minister to Washington Juan Almonte’ all said 
would soon come. 

The Mexican Navy consisted of five sailing vessels and three 
steamships. Two of the steamships had recently been built in 
England; one was the most modern in the world, the first steam 
warship built of iron.’ The vessel was compartmented to make 
damage control easier, and mounted pivot guns with exploding 
Paixhans shells. 

Texas had allowed the misunderstanding of naval power and 
the withholding by President Houston of funds appropriated 
by Congress for the navy to ruin all of her vessels except a sloop 
and a brig.® The entire fleet would have been ruined, except for 
the determination of Commodore Moore. On his personal credit, 
he borrowed enough money to keep the Austin and the Wharton 
in shape for war. This was at a time when Texas, herself, could 
not borrow a cent. Moore knew how vastly superior the Mexican 
Navy was, and he developed an exploding shell similar to that 
used by the great countries of the world.” 

In April, 1843, Commodore Moore sailed boldly from New 
Orleans, describing his purposes as follows, “to make one des- 
perate struggle to turn the tide of ill luck that has so long been 
running against ‘Texas.”** 

The Mexicans had four times as many warships, twice the 


5Garrison (ed.) , Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, Il, Part I, 
616. 
6Richard Packenham to the Earl of Aberdeen, September 10, 1842 (MSS., Foreign 
Office, Public Record Office, London) , Mexico (50), CLV; and February 21, 1843 
(MSS., Foreign Office, Public Record Office, London), Mexico (50), CLXI. 
TJuan Almonte to Foreign Minister, February 7, 1843 (MS., Secretario de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores, Mexico City) , Leg. 1069. 
8The steamships were: 
length tons guns 
Guadalupe 183 ft. 788 2 32-lb long and 2 68-Ilb Paixhans swivel 
Montezuma 203 ft. 1,164 2 68-lb swivel and 6 42-lb long Paixhans 
were: 
length tons guns 
Austin 125 ft. 500 18 24-lb columbiade guns 
Wharton 110 ft. 405 16 18-lb medium 
10E. W. Moore, To the People of Texas, an Appeal: in Vindication of His Conduct 
of the Navy (Galveston [?], 1843 [?]), 71. 
11E. W. Moore to F. Pinkard, April 19, 1843, “Correspondence from the British 
Archives Concerning Texas, 1837-1846,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XIV, 307. 
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weight of broadside, and their guns had twice the range of the 
Texas armament. Thus the Texans would have to take heavy 
caliber fire from the Mexicans until they were able to get close 
enough for their own guns to reach the Mexican ships. The Mex- 
ican steamships were not dependent upon wind and could ma- 
neuver in any direction at will. Commodore Moore was the only 
really experienced officer in his navy. Only one of his officers had 
held a rank higher than a Texas midshipman four years earlier. 

Several of the officers of the Mexican ships and scores of the 
sailors were from the British Navy.1? These ships were well 
handled, though yellow fever weakened their crews. 

On May 1, 1843, Moore’s two vessels broke the blockade of 
the city of Campeche, Yucatan. For two weeks the commodore 
tried every possible means to bring about a decisive battle with 
the superior Mexican fleet. His ships dared the Mexican naval 
force to fight; he went into shoal waters to attack; he maneuvered 
in close quarters with the enemy, always boring close in when 
the wind would permit, only to have the steamers paddle upwind 
where he could not pursue."* 

On May 16, 1843, Moore met the Mexican fleet in a day-long 
engagement that kept his sweating, fever-ridden, scurvy-weakened 
crew in action twenty hours.** The Mexican steamers were so 
badly cut up that, although Moore was not able either to sink 
or to capture them (which would have impressed Texas) , the 
vessels were too badly damaged to fight and fled fifteen miles down 
the coast of Mexico to escape the aggressive little Texas sailing 
vessels chasing them. Against overwhelming odds, Commodore 
Moore had insured the safety of the Republic of Texas. The Mex- 
ican steamers were sent to New York for repairs, and the proposed 
expedition was delayed long enough for the United States and 
Texas representatives to meet on the annexation question. 

The battle of Campeche was the only known engagement in 
history in which sailing vessels defeated steamships, and the first 
one in which exploding shells were used between ships. It was 


12William S$. Murphy to the Earl of Aberdeen, August 19, 1842 (MSS., Foreign 
Office, Public Record Office, London), Texas (75), XVIII, 145. 

18Alexandria (Virginia) Gazette, May 24, 1843. 

14For full accounts, see Moore, To the People of Texas; James Morgan to Samuel 
Swartwout, May 27, 1843 (MS., Morgan Papers, Rosenberg Library, Galveston) . 
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a battle in which the new and modern should have show: 
its superiority, but because of the resolute leadership, fearless 
courage, and valiant determination of Commodore Moore, the 
weaker side won. 

Within two weeks of this battle, the victorious commodore 
found himself declared to be a pirate, murderer, and mutineer 
by President Houston, because he persisted in trying to meet the 
enemy at sea. 

The officers and men who worked for Moore were devoted to 
him. Tattered, poorly fed, unpaid, hounded by creditors, they 
remained loyal to their commodore. When President Houston 
illegally dismissed Moore, all officers except one resigned and 
walked off the vessel. 

The navy which had returned in glory died in chaos, unthanked 
by the government it had preserved, demonstrating once more 
that naval operations are little understood by citizens ashore. 
Enemy bullets whose delivery is prevented make no noise; the 
enemy troops who are unable to invade are not seen; no one 
writes of campaigns which cannot be fought because of their 
interruption by properly applied sea power. That Mexico was 
unable to prevent Texas from receiving reinforcements and sup- 
plies from the United States was not appreciated inland. Blockades 
are felt by those who ration diminishing ammunition supplies, 
or await reinforcements which do not arrive, or who eat rats. 
Since Texas had been spared the privation of a blockaded nation, 
the heroic accomplishments of the navy in its 1843 campaign 
have gone unappreciated.*® 


15A. Walke, Journal, July 27, 1843 (MS., Archives, Texas State Library) . 
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History of the Texas Navy 


Edited by GEORGE F. HAUGH* 


OR THE PURPOSE of carrying out the ordinance establishing 

a Navy, Messrs. McKinney and Williams, merchants of 

Quintana, opposite Velasco, at the mouth of the Brazos, 
purchased and equipped the schooners Invincible and Liberty 
(late William Robbins). The former, a clipper of 125 tons 
burthen, built in Baltimore, originally intended for the African 
slave trade; a very fast sailer, slight in her construction, and illy 
calculated to sustain a battery; drawing about 12 feet water deep, 
she carried two medium 18’s on pivots in midships, two 9’s and 
four six-pounders in the waist, her crew numbering some 60 or 
70, all told. 

The Liberty, though less in size, being of some 60 tons burthen, 
yet the stouter construction, carrying four guns of small caliber, 
an ordinary sailer. The Brutus of 125 or 130 tons, a dull sailer, 
carrying eight guns, The Independence of near the same size and 
metal, medium sailer; both purchased about the same time as the 
others, but by whom or from whom I do not know. 

The first employment in which the vessels of war were engaged 
was acting as transports and convoy of troops to Copano. 

For the purposes of facilitating the supply and control of the 
vessels, the Government commissioned Thomas F. McKinney, a 
Captain in the Navy,’ with authority similar to that vested in a 
Secretary of the Navy; he then resided at the mouth of the Brazos 
de Dios, the usual naval rendezvous, and most frequented port 

1The original article was published anonymously in the Texas Almanac for 1860 
(Galveston, 1860) , 162-166. Miss Pearle Burr, librarian of the Tyrrell Public Library 
of Beaumont, kindly allowed the article to be photostated. The library has a good 
collection of Almanacs of this period. 

2McKinney was appointed captain of the Invincible but did not serve as he was 


busy with his duties as agent for the government.—William C. Binkley (ed.), 
Official Correspondence of the Texas Revolution (2 vols.; New York, 1936) , I, 341. 
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of entry for Texas. In April, 1836, the Invincible, Capt. Jere. 
Brown, whilst on a cruise near Tampico, fell in with Mexican 
schooner-of-war Montezuma and brought her to action, which 
lasted several hours, when the Montezuma, after sustaining much 
damage, succeeded in retiring into port before she was entirely 
disabled, leaving the Invincible uninjured. The latter vessel in 
standing out from shore discovered the American brig Pocket,’ 
laden with provisions for the Mexican army, and took her into 
Galveston as a prize, where she arrived a most timely assistance 
to the victors of the field of San Jacinto, who, short of provisions 
for themselves, were thereby enabled to retain the prisoners taken 
at that decisive victory. 

Soon after this the Invincible, whilst in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, was taken by a U.S. man-of-war under the charge of 
piracy, and turned over to the civil authorities in New Orleans, 
where a number of her officers had previously landed; she was, 
however, immediately acquitted by the judicial tribunals of the 
country, and returned to the Gulf again to assist in the protection 
of the maritime interests of her struggling country. The schooner 
Liberty, less fortunate, went also to New Orleans to convey the 
illustrious hero of San Jacinto and his suite, where the General 
was proceeding for the benefit of surgical skill in healing a wound 
received in that battle. Alas! the poor Liberty—the friend of 
Texas, more taken up with doing honor to the victors than watch- 
ing the interests of the cause—the Liberty was sold to defray her 
expenses, and never more engaged in that cause to which her 
name had been dedicated. 

On the fourth day of July the Invincible, after a slight change 
of officers, left upon a cruise upon the Mexican coast, and looked 
into the ports of Matamoras, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Tabasco. After 
an absence of about one month she returned to Velasco, and was 
ordered by His Excellency D. G. Burnet, then President, 
ad interim, of the embryo Republic of Texas, to New-York for 
refitment, which she very much needed—besides the cutting of 
temporary ports through thin bulworks, never having been fitted 
even approximately to a proper condition. 


3See C. T. Neu, “The Case of the Brig Pocket,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, XII, 4, 283. 
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The Invincible arrived in New-York in September, 1836, where 
she remained for want of funds, and would probably have met 
the fate of the Liberty had it not been for that noble and gen- 
erous friend of Texas, Hon. Samuel Swartwout,t who stepped 
forward and, from his own pocket, paid the liabilities of the 
Invincible and Brutus and sent them on their way rejoicing. 
The latter vessel had visited New-York without orders; the Invin- 
cible took her departure from the wharf in New-York on Sunday, 
the first day of March, 1837, whence she drifted with the tide to 
opposite Governor's Island; there she discovered a steamer in 
pursuit, with an officer on board, to arrest her under a charge of 
breach of neutrality. Fortunately the director of winds saved 
that officer the trouble of taking her back to hear the news of 
the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas by the United 
States; a friendly nor’-wester enabled her to outstrip her pursuers, 
and on the 14th day of the month arrived safely in Galveston 
harbor. Here many changes took place among the officers. In 
October previously, Gen. Sam. Houston had succeeded to the 
Presidency under the Constitutional Government, who, in mak- 
ing his nominations to the Senate for commissions in the Navy, 
razeed the list of officers to a number commensurate with the 
size of the Navy. 

In April, by orders from the Department, Commander H. L. 
Thompson assumed the command of the Invincible, and Com- 
mander I. D. Boylan [J. D. Boylan] the Brutus; the latter vessel 
being then in the harbor of Galveston, whence both sailed soon 
after with Hon. Secretary of the Navy, S. Rhodes Fisher, on board, 
bound upon a cruise in the Gulf. During this month, April, 1837, 
Yoakum, in his history of Texas, pages 212 and 213, vol. 2, says: 
“The appearance of the Mexican fleet in the Gulf was followed 
by some damage to Texas. The Champion, freighted with provi- 
sions, etc., for the army, was taken by the enemy; and also on 
the 12th of April the Julius Caesar, whose cargo was valued at 
$30,000. President Houston had previously issued an order for 
the release of the Mexican prisoners; but, learning that those on 


4Swartwout was collector of the port of New York at this time. He was a power 
in Tammany Hall and had speculated in Texas lands. Whatever his motives, he 
did render a valuable service to the Republic. 
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board the captured vessels had been taken into Matamoras and 
confined, he revoked the order of release. 

“This blockading navy of the enemy necessarily came in contact 
with the commerce of the United States, and the Mexican brig- 
of-war Urrea, having captured some American vessels and prop- 
erty, was taken by the United States sloop-of-war Natchez® and 
sent into Pensacola as a pirate. On the 17th of April the Texan 
schooner Independence, having a crew of 31 men, besides several 
passengers, among whom was Wm. H. Wharton on his return 
from his mission to the United States, was met about thirty miles 
from Velasco by two Mexican brigs-of-war, the Libertador having 
sixteen eighteen-pounders and one hundred and forty men, and 
the Vincedor del Alamo carrying six twelves and one long 
eighteen-pounder and one hundred men. After a severe fight, in 
which the Texans behaved most gallantly, the Independence was 
overpowered and taken into Brazos Santiago, whence the crew 
and passengers were transferred to Matamoras and confined. In 
this engagement Capt. Wheelwright, of the Independence, was 
severely wounded. The Texan Navy, on leaving Galveston in 
May, proceeded to the mouth of the Mississippi, but failing to 
find any of the enemy there after a cruise of seven or eight days, 
turned to the coast of Mexico. The Texans made some small 
prizes about the island of Mugeres, and thence proceeded to Yuca- 
tan, where they cannonaded the town of Sisal for some three 
hours, but with little effect. The Texan schooner Invincible took 
and sent into port as a prize the Mexican schooner Obispo, of 
eighty tons; and the Brutus captured and sent in the schooner 
Telegraph. The Texans also made repeated landings along the 
coast, and burnt eight or nine towns. This, though sufficiently 
annoying to the enemy, and in accord with their mode of warfare, 
has not been considered, in modern times, as the most humane 
way of conducting a war. Another vessel, The Eliza Russel, of 
one hundred and eighty tons, belonging to English subjects, 
which was taken by the Invincible off the Alicranes and brought 


5“That is a mistake; the United States sloop-of-war Natches was not then on the 
West Indian station, having left in 1832, and never returned to that station.” This 
note is the original and is reprinted solely for that reason, as Yoakum’s account is 
correct. See New York Journal of Commerce, May 13, 18, 22, 29, June 19, 21, July 
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into Galveston, not being freighted with a contraband cargo, was 
afterwards properly restored, with damages, by the Republic.” 

Page 216, vol. 2, the same historian says: “Col. John H. 
Wharton, desirous of making an effort to release his brother from 
the prison of Matamoras, obtained permission and a flag, and 
proceeded with thirty Mexican prisoners to that town to make 
an exchange, but on landing he was made a prisoner and con- 
fined in a dungeon; after an imprisonment of six days he made his 
escape and returned to Texas. In the meantime his brother, Wm. 
H. Wharton, through the aid of the well-known Capt. Thompson 
of the Mexican navy, also escaped and reached home. It was 
intended that Thompson should desert the enemy’s service and 
leave with him; but Thompson’s departure was precipitated by 
some information given to the Mexican authorities, and he ar- 
rived in Texas before either of the Whartons. This barbarous 
conduct on the part of the enemy induced the President of Texas 
to reddmit the granting of letters of marque and reprisal against 
them, which he had suspended on his entrance into office. 

“On the 25th of August the Brutus and the Invincible arrived 
off the bar at Galveston, having in tow a Mexican armed schooner, 
which they had captured near the banks of Campeachy [sic]. 
On the same evening the Brutus and the prize entered the 
harbor, but the Invincible could not get in. On the following 
morning the latter was attacked by two of the enemy’s armed 
brigs. The Brutus in attempting to go to her aid ran aground; 
so the Incincible was obliged to continue the unequal contest 
alone during the day; towards evening she attempted a retreat, 
but struck on the breakers near the south-east channel. The crew 
landed in safety, but during the night the vessel went to pieces. 
The Invincible was a favorite craft in the Texan Navy, and her 
loss much regretted.” 

The last remaining vessel of the old Navy, the Brutus, was lost 
during the equinoctial gale of 1837, in the harbor of Galveston; 
at which time fourteen of fifteen vessels then in port were de- 
stroyed or seriously injured, and nearly the entire city flooded 
by the water of the bay in its exit before a sudden norther, just 
after havir.g been filled by a strong south-east gale of several 
days continuance. 
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OFFICERS OF THE TEXAS NAVY FROM 1835 TO 1838 


CaPTAINS 
*Charles E. Hawkins, (Senior Capt.,) , 


W. B. G. Taylor, of La., (never accepted,) , 


*Jeremiah Brown, 
*William A. Hurd, 
William A. Brown, . 


Independence 


Invincible 
Brutus 
Liberty 


*John M. Allen, (late Mayor of Galveston, never ordered into 
active service, commanded the Texan privateer schooner 


Terrible in the summer of 1836.) 


COMMANDERS 
*George W. Wheelwright, . 
Henry L. Thompson, 
*James D. Boylan (also found as Boyland) , 


LIEUTENANTS 

Cassin, 

Dearing, . 

G. W. Estis, 

Galligar, . 

L. M. Hitchcock, 
Nathaniel Hoyt, 

P. W. Humphreys, 
*James Gardner Hurd, . 
F. Johnson, 

Randolph Lee, 

J. T. K. Lothrop, 
Logan, 

James Mellus, 


Newcomb, 
James Perry, 
Randolph, 
James Sever, 


Independence 
Invincible 


Brutus 
Brutus 
Brutus 
Brutus 
Brutus 
Invincible 
Brutus 
Invincible 
Invincible 
Independence 


Brutus 
Invincible 


Invincible 


Invincible 
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*John W. Taylor,. .... . . . . Independence 
T. M. Taylor, . 

Thomas M. Thompson, 

Alex. Thompson, 


Francis B. Wright, . . . . . . . . Independence 
SURGEONS 
Chrisman, 
Dunn, (assistant), . . . . . . . . . Invincible 
*Moreau Forrest, . 
Leech, 
I. E. Woodruff, 
PURSERS 
William H. Leving, . . . . . Independence 


SAILING MASTERS 
Daniel Lloyd, . . . . +. « « « Fnvincible 


MIDsHIPMEN 
William A. Tennison, Crosby, 
I. Pollock, Harrison, 
Dowing H. Crisp, Alfred A. Waite, 
A. Leroy, Cyrus W. Cummings. 
MARINE Corps 
F. M. Gibson, Capt. Commanding, . . . Invincible 
Arthur Robertson, Capt... . . . . . . Brutus 
F. Ward, First Lieut, . . . . . . . . Invincible 
Brooks, Second Lieut... . . . . . . . Invincible 


William Francis, Lieut., 
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VESSELS 

Schooner Independence, 
Schooner Invincible, 
Schooner Brutus,. . 
Schooner Liberty, 

PRIVATEERS 
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8 guns 
8 guns 
8 guns 
4 guns 


Capt. Hoyt 
Capt. Allen® 


6This is the list as found in the original, but the spelling of some of the names 
has been changed to conform with that found in Alex Dienst, ““The Navy of the 
Republic of Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XII; and 
Amelia Williams and E. C. Barker (eds.), The Writings ef Sam Houston (8 vols.; 
Austin, 1938-1943) . The names starred have a brief sketch given in The Writings of 
Sam Houston. Dienst also states that Mellus did not serve on the Brutus but on the 
Independence and the Invincible; that Galligar, although in the navy, did not 
serve on the Brutus; and that Purser Leving of the Independence was the same as 


Lieutenant Leving of the Invincible. 


| 
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Mathew Caldwell and the Cevan 
Santa Fe Expedition 


GEORGE NIELSEN 


ATHEW CALDWELL came to Texas in 1831 and settled at 
M Gonzales in Green DeWitt’s colony. His dark hair and 
whiskers were splotched with gray patches, so the fron- 
tiersmen, seeing a trait in common with the paint horse, named 
Caldwell “Old Paint.’ Caldwell County was probably named in 
his honor. He was also called the “Paul Revere of the Texas Rev- 
olution” because it was he who aroused the Anglo-Americans of 
the neighboring settlements when the Mexicans came to reclaim 
the cannon furnished to the citizens of Gonzales for use against 
the Indians. The Anglo force was large enough to challenge the 
Mexicans by flying the flag with the picture of the cannon and 
the words “Come and Take It.” Caldwell was also in the force, 
led by Ben Milam, that captured San Antonio. 

As a representative to the meeting at Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
Caldwell signed both the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. During the administration of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
Caldwell participated in the Council House Fight at San Antonio, 
led one of the companies against the Comanche at Plum Creek, 
and headed a ranging company on the frontier. 

In 1841 he joined the Texan Santa Fe Expedition as captain 
of an infantry company. It was Caldwell who, when the expedi- 
tion got lost, was appointed leader of a spy company to have 
charge of reconnaissance in general and particularly to scout the 
area ahead for the best routes and watering places. On his return 
to Texas, he commanded a force which defeated General Adrian 
Woll at Salado. The glory of the victory was, however, clouded 
when Caldwell failed to co-operate with other officers and annihi- 
late the retreating army. 

The following letter was written by Caldwell when he was 
recovering from smallpox at Guanajuato in Mexico. It relates a 
part of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition not told by any other 
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participant. Several years later Andrew Neill, a lawyer in the area 
of Seguin and Gonzales, saw the letter and made a copy of it. 
This copy was among other of the Andrew Neill Papers which 
were presented to the Texas State Archives. The present rendition 
has some periods, commas, and capital letters supplied in order 
to increase readability. 
HospitaL GUANAJUATO 
Mexico Feby 1oth. 1842 

HANNAH CALDWELL 
GONZALES COUNTY 
My Dear WIFE 

I cannot describe the feelings which now pervade my bosom as 
I sit myself down to address you this letter. Suffice it to say that my 
position although by no means comfortable is far better than what 
has generally been experienced by Mexican prisoners. I have been 
for some time sick but am now recovering fast and am able to go 
about a little. Curtis! is gone about three days ahead and is living 
in the family of General Cartizar where he receives every attention 
and kindness; Our journey throughout has been of the most dis- 
tressing nature. in fact it was a continuance of fatigue, toil, and 
hunger surrounded on every side by the most barbarous tribes of 
Indians and scarcely a day elapsed without our performing the last 
melancholy duty of covering the bosom of a comrade under the 
green tuft of the wilderness. Our pilot [Samuel W. Howland] we 
took from Houston with us left us in search of Santa Fe and to 
return and give us tidings but on his arrival there he was shot as 
also was Mr. Baker and Rosenberry who accompanied him. The duty 
of guide then devolved upon a Mexican [Juan Carlos] who after 
leading us where he thought we could not get out decamped to San 
Miguel and gave information of our coming. The men despairing 
and hungry having nothing to eat but mesquit beans, Col. Cooke 
was next dispatched to search for San Miguel and if he did not find 
it to return in five days. He took along with him 100 men who had 
the best horses. We stopped seventeen days when I made up my 
mind that if he did not return in twenty days I should take some 
of my volunteers and return by the Brazos. But on the 18th day 
four Mexicans arrived bringing satisfactory letters from Colonel 
Cooke telling us he was within one days march of San Miguel and 
for us to proceed on with the Mexicans and that in a few days we 
should be met with provisions on the road. In consequence of which 
we again took up the line of march from this unfortunate camping 
ground where we lost a great many men and one half of our horses. 


1Curtis was the twelve-year-old son of Caldwell, who accompanied his father 
on the expedition. 
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We pursued our journey onwards in a melancholy condition across 
immense plains where not a stick a foot high was to be seen for 
about fifteen days and still no sign of provisions and every day 
bringing us some new disaster. The Indian’s dogs came into camp 
which were eagerly devoured in sullen apathy by the men. Him 
who fell by the Indian, his horse was also devoured and great and 
dangerous were the struggles for the hide of the animal which shared 
the same fate. It was on the whole a heart sickening scene; I was 
then dispatched with 10 men and one Mexican as guide to see what 
had become of them and when within about ten miles of San Miguel in 
a small town called Serita I was surrounded whilst getting something 
to eat with about one hundred Mexicans and had after a parley to 
surrender they promising to let me go in San Miguel and again 
deliver me my arms as the San Louis traders always gave up their 
arms before they entered. I half believed them. I had not been in 
prison more than 10 days when I could see from my grating some 
more passing who had been taken in a similar manner and 12 days 
afterwards the General [Hugh McLeod] and the remainder of the 
command had surrendered and were prisoners in San Miguel. Never 
did eyes behold a more miserable sight than to see the poor men 
stripped naked starved and their feet bleeding as they were driven 
before the lances of their cruel enemies. I was myself left in my 
shirt and trowsers. These vilains of New Mexico whom we were 
encouraged to believe were our friends are all of them, none excepted, 
a gang of vilains of the darkest deepest dye. An honorable impulse 
is foreign to their hearts and are all in a word the children or 
rather the fruits of incest. Three days after their arrival in San 
Miguel we were ordered on the road to El Paso del Norte, the colonel 
who commanded us telling us that he had strict orders to shoot any 
who fell in the rear. The first unfortunate victim was John Mc- 
Allister, next Golpin, and then Griffith who was brained by a blow 
from a club. Ernest and Gates died of fatigue and hunger. This 
vilain of a colonel named Dalmacio [Damacio] Salazar conducted 
us for the distance of 300 miles. As he killed them he used to cut 
off their ears and tie them on a string so he might show them to 
the Governor in El] Paso. He did so when the Governor so far from 
receiving such a token of his fielty ordered him immediately from 
his presence and turned from him in disgust at the same time ordered 
him to be arrested, the prisoners to be taken care of and treated 
well. Never did such a change come over the condition of a set of 
poor fellows. Everyone ran with open arms to receive us and it 
seemed to be a contest among them who should treat us best. The 
kindness of that people is wrote on the table of our hearts and can 
never be eradicated until the fabric falls and is no more. I lived 
in the house of a worthy priest as also Curtis. He truly fulfilled the 
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scripture for we were hungry and he fed us; we were naked and he 
clothed us. We left El Paso with grateful hearts and have since been 
very kindly treated in every respect. The sick have been attended 
to and the foreigners have helped us. The sons of Old England 
pouring forth the fullness of their hearts and in every case aiding 
and assisting us whenever it lay in their power—-Our hopes begin 
to brighten and the clouds which overhung us begin to disperse. 
I think I can be again by my own fireside by the end of the spring. 
Tell Mr. May to look well to my property. I have no doubt he will 
do so without my telling him. Tell my children to cheer up for 
I shall soon be with them. They and you are always with me and 
the thoughts of again seeing you wiles away many a dreary hour— 
Hope lives eternal in the human breast. 

The country between Austin and Santa Fe is a rich and fertile 
country abounding in water and giving strong proofs of rich min- 
eral productions. No game after we left the Brazos. The distance 
I guess to be about 550 miles— 

Give my best regards to all my old neighbors 

and accept X XX XX X XX X X X X etc. etc. 
MATTHEW [sic] CALDWELL 
[Endorsed] 
Copy of Letter Matthew [sic] Caldwell Guanajuato Feb. 10th 1842 
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Che Bellevue Tornado of April 26, 1906 


CATHERINE YOUNG CLACK 


Cross Timbers and across the prairiedom that surrounded 

Bellevue, Texas, like any day in spring with a dew-washed 
morning, sweet with the fragrance of moist warm loam and of 
wild plums blooming extravagantly along the creek bottoms and 
of acrid tang of smoke spiralling up from lively oakwood fires in 
every kitchen. On such a day as this, a good housewife had her 
white clothes boiling in the washpot before the treetops touched 
the rising sun, and happy farmers were already following their 
teams up and down the corn rows. The little town of Bellevue 
that served this rural community, slowly unfolded like a fan to 
begin the day as usual. 

But by midmorning, there was a change in the tempo of the 
spring song: serried clouds scuttled across a quickening sky; smoke 
from the washpot fires lay low against the ground; and afterwards 
Granny Hunter said she knew something was going to happen 
because she could hardly get a breath: the air was so heavy on 
her chest. 

“Be a thunderstorm,” thought the farmers who slapped reins 
across the rumps of their teams. (Hill up the corn shoots afore 
they’re shoetop high or you'll get no roastin’ ears from the bot- 
tom—everybody knew that old rule; a good heavy shower would 
wash the corn sprouts down the creek.) 

Housewives, seeing the gathering clouds and sensing a change 
in the weather, called reluctant daughters to bring the extra 
rub board and get the clothes on the line. 

And the sky kept hurrying and changing and trying to warn 
Bellevue folks that this day was going to be different, this was 
going to be the day they would always remember. Subtly the 
color changed from blue to gray, then to an amber glow that 
spread and suffused the sky till it looked like a brass kettle cov- 
ering all Bellevue and the rolling countryside about. By noon a 
cool brisk wind had come up out of nowhere, more noise than 


T= MORNING of April 26, 1906, came out of the Western 
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blow, and ruffled the feathers of the chickens that hovered about 
the henhouse door. Some of the chickens had even gone to roost— 
and it still broad open daylight. 

When men came in from the fields for dinner, many a farmer 
queasy about the weather unharnessed his teams and turned them 
loose in the horselot. Only the stolid ones, indifferent alike to 
suggestion or rheumatic twinges, ignored the storm warnings on 
land, in the air, and in the sky. 

Robert E. Lee Miller was a gangly ten-year-old, sturdy enough 
to do a man’s work with a hoe in the field but young enough 
to be at home from school this spring day with a good case of 
chicken pox. This is the way he described the awful windstorm 
that blew away the town of Bellevue that April day in 1906. The 
long years since have not dulled his morbid fascination in the 
drama or his zest in describing that awful day in the spring of 
1906 when seventeen people were killed, many more injured, and 
the whole town of Bellevue wiped out. 

Says Miller: 


Me an’ Willie was to home with chicking pox that day an’ my 
Sister Mattie was old enough she didden haff to go to school an’ 
she were bringin’ the clothes in offen the line for ma. Me? I was 
ten and Willie he was eight or nine. 

After dinner Ma tried to git Pa to stay to home, but he said no, 
he was gonna weather hit out. Chances were hit were a thunder- 
shower an’ he wanted could he do it to git the corn furrowed up 
afore hit was too late. Ma followed him to the door and cautioned 
him to keep a weather eye out fer storms an’ she wisht we had 
us a storm cellar. 

“Go to Doc Price’s iffen ye git skeered,” he called back to Ma 
as he set about goin’ back to the field. 

Mattie brought in some of the clothes as was dry an’ put the sad 
irons on the stove to heat whiles Ma done the dishes. 

Then the wind riz an’ the sky got darker ’n’ darker. Ma told 
us boys: 

“Bob, you an’ Willie run on to Doc Price’s. Me an’ Mattie’ll be 
right behine you.” An’ she said to Mattie, “Mattie, you fetch in the 
rest o’ them clothes, dry or no dry, whiles I empty the coals outta 
the stove an’ shet the windows.” 

Seein’ me an’ Willie hangin’ back, still underfoot, Ma picked 
up a piece o’ kindling and said, “Now you boys git!” 

So we tuck out barefooted acrost the cotton field to Doc Price’s 
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an’ I never seen so many grassburrs in all my life, afore or since. 
They was a’mattin’ up bofe my feet but I’d lissen to thet wind 
a’roarin’ an’ hit a’gittin’ dark as night so I kep’ a’trottin’. I figgered 
on me havin’ a grassburr pickin’ when me an’ Willie got to Doc 
Price’s an’ I’d pull ’em all out at onct. 

Ever now ‘n’ then I’d look over my shoulder to see was Willie 
comin’ an’ ever time he was standin’ on one foot like a goose an’ 
a’cryin’ an’ a’pickin’ burrs outta hisself. 

Bimeby we got to Doc Price’s place an’ headed fer the cellar. I 
seen Ma an’ Mattie just a’comin’—they was bowed almost double 
tryin’ to head into the wind an’ they had they arms helt up afore 
they faces ’cause the air were full of flyin’ rocks an’ sticks an’ 
tree limbs. 

Me an’ Willie beat on Doc Price’s cellar door an’ hollered loud 
as we could. Doc pushed the door up a teeny bit an’ peeped out 
an’ when he seen it was us, he let the door fly back an’ yelled, 
“Hurry, boys!” an’ we fell down them steps. 

Willie was a’bawlin’ fer Ma an’ on account o’ them grassburrs 
what he hadden pullt out. Miz Price was down on her knees a’prayin’ 
‘n’ sorta whimperin’. Afore too long, they was a bangin’ on the 
cellar door an’ Doc he peeped out an’ there was Ma ’n’ Mattie an’ 
Doc let ’em in an’ ast Ma: 

“Where's the mister? Was he kilt?” 

Ma said, “‘God’s wills be done,” an’ went to pickin’ stickers outta 
Willie’s feet by the lantern light. Us an’ the Prices stayed in thet 
cellar clean thoo an’ Pa never did git there. He seen he couldden 
make it so he turned the team loose and flang hisself face down 
in a deep gully an’ he said he thought he was gonna meet his 
Maker for sure. 

It wasn’t no rain—jest a roarin’ like a hunnert freight trains 
pullin’ acrost the sky. An’ wind—you never seen sich wind! Hit 
were a fright! 

Ever onct in a whiles Doc he’d open the cellar door an’ peep 
out. Bellevue was about a mile ’n’ a half by the crow an’ we could 
see jest as plain entire houses flyin’ in the sky. Doc would yell: 
“Thar goes Smith’s house! Pray, Ma, pray!” An’ Miz Price would 
whimper lack a sick rabbit an’ she’d shiver an’ pray out loud: “O 
Gawd, have mercy.” 

Hit would tickle Willie plumb silly to see Miz Price whut we 
thought wuz so high ’n’ mighty down on her knees a’whimperin’ so 
Willie he’d laff right out an’ Ma would slap him. 

Another time Doc opened the cellar door an’ we seen some white 
horses jest a’rollin’ an’ a’tumblin’ up in the air. Since then, I seen 
these here big balloon animals in the fair an’ that’s whut it lookt 
lack. 
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Doc kept a’lookin’ an’ yellin’ an’ ever time he spied somebody’s 
house as he knowed go sailin’ by, he’d yell to his wife to pray an’ 
Willie’d laff an’ Ma’d haff to slap him. I tell you hit were a fright. 

Finely the wind laid an’ the sky cleared but fer the longest time 
we had a ringin’ in our years. Ma said she allowed as it wuz over 
an’ we’d best git on back to our place, was it still there, an’ we headed 
fer home. 

You know whut? That Miz Price never did have no right mind 
agin from that day forward an’ him a doctor too—sort of. He were 
a horse doctor but he knowed a right smart about people’s sickness 
too, only nobody never could do nothin’ with her after the storm. 
I knowed her for twenty-five years from then an’ she never did git 
her mind back. Finely they left the country an’ I don’t know whut- 
ever became of the Prices. 

Pa beat us home an’ he was standin’ there lookin’ at where the 
barns had bin—they wasn’t har ner hide of ’em left. Thet cyclone 
jes’ mowed ’em off like grass but afore hit got to the house, hit 
turned east an’ went on to Stoneburg. You could stand on the front 
gallery and shy a rock to where the barns uster be. 

The chickens was mostly whut we lost ’sides the team. We seen 
‘em beat into the ground where the twister flang ’em an’ they wasn’t 
a feather on ’em. 

Pa hunted all e’nin’ fer his team an’ next mornin’ he seen some 
buzzards wheelin’ an’ thet’s how come he found his horses, all with 
they necks broke. The cyclone jest picked ‘em up an’ th’owed ’em 
down. 

They was lotsa stock kilt. We seen Deacon Jones cut acrost our 
meadder walkin’ to town to see was his two children alive. He had 
‘em boardin’ at the preacher’s an’ goin’ to school in town. Next 
day, he tole us how he found his beeves. Ever last one wuz dead an’ 
on they backs with they legs broke in a dozen places—ever one dead 
that is ‘cept his surly an’ his legs was broke an’ he had been flang 
so hard on the ground that his horns was stuck in the ground. 

Deacon Jones said he wuz sick with worry fer his children but 
he cudden leave his beast to suffer so he hunted him a heavy rock 
an’ hit the surly a good one right between the eyes an’ put him outta 
his misery. 

Yes, his kids wuz all right, but they was lotsa people kilt an’ a 
right smart hurt bad an’ ever house in town wuz gone saving one. 
Hit were a little two-room shack an’ a feller that didn’t have no 
folks batched in it. After the cyclone he moved out an’ never did 
come back no more. How come his house didden git blowed away? 
Why, jes’ afore the twister got to his house, hit bounced up into 
the air an’ veered up Turkey Holler. 

They say at first hit were dead quiet in whut wuz left o’ the town. 
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Folks wuz kindly stunned. Then they seen that ever thang they 
owned wuz gone an’ they seen the dead an’ the dying an’ they say 
you never heered such a hollerin’. You could hear the weepin’ an’ 
wailin’ a mile outta town either way. 

Hit was kindly funny about one feller thet got kilt. In them days 
the trains went right on thoo Bellevue an’ all the drummers would 
git off at Bowie, hire a rig at the livery stable an’ drive over to 
Bellevue to make their calls on the merchants. Well this here drum- 
mer done thet very thang an’ when he got to Bellevue, he hitched 
his horse to a rack in front of the mercantile store an’ he laffed 
when he seen how scared ever’body wuz. (They wuz all a’shuttin’ 
up they houses an’ headin’ fer the closest storm cellars.) 

This feller he jest ha-ha’ed an’ said: “Lookit them people runnin’ 
lack rats to they holes!” 

Wellsir, you know whut? When the storm wuz over they found 
this here drummer an’ he wuz dead: a two-by-four wuz druv’ clean 
thoo his heart! 

Why the wind did it. I can show you right to this good day entire 
planks druv thoo them big oak trees jest like nails. An’ bobwire— 
Man! I can show you big round balls of hit where the twister rolled 
hit up tight, an’ some o’ them balls is six feet thoo. They wasn’t 
no bobwire left on a fence nowhere fer miles. 

No, I ain’t skeered to live here: They say a cyclone won’t never 
strike the same place twicet. 

"Sides, we got us a good cellar now—even got beds in it! 
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Chomas W. Rell Letters 


Edited by LLERENA FRIEND 


[The following is the conclusion of the letters of Thomas W. 
Bell, the first section of which appeared in the July, 1959, Quar- 
terly. | 

RUTERSVILLE, TEXAS, March 31st 1842. 
DEAR FATHER. 

After an absence of three weeks I am glad to inform you that I 
am again at home in good health. As I wrote you when I started 
that we were fully convinced of the truth of an invasion by the 
Mexicans but it has turned out otherwise. They were sent no doubt 
for the purpose of making a show of invasion and thereby deceiving 
us; they left before a force of sufficient strength could be collected 
to chastise their temerity. The indignation of the citizens of Texas 
is now aroused at such an outrage and many who were never for 
offensive war against the Mexicans are now for carrying the war 
into their own country and extorting from them the acknowledgment 
of our independence or bring them under subjection to the Anglo 
Saxon race. An invasion will be commenced in a few weeks according 
to every movement now making by our government, and if an army 
of ten or even five thousand volunteers get together on their march 
for Mexico it will be difficult to say where they will stop. Probably 
the conquests of such an invasion will not terminate short of the 
city of the Montezumas itself. Should this invasion be carried into 
effect, I expect to make one of the number. I am again out of 
employment and as times are so dull I do not know that I can be 
better employed than by serving my adopted country although the 
service is hard and the pay nothing; in a pecuniary sense. In the 
late campaign to the west I visited San Antonio where stands the 
remains of the Alamo famed as the theatre where Crockett and his 
brave associates sacrificed their lives so gloriously in the cause of 
Texian freedom. The Alamo is a ruin. The town is in a state of 
decay. Cruel war for the last half century seems to have singled out 
that devoted place as a favorite theatre for its bloody scenes. It 
reminds me of the descriptions given of towns in ancient times. 
The houses are nearly all flat roofed formed of stones and plaster; 
except a few American houses that have been lately built.*° Some 


65In February, 1839, the Samuel A. Mavericks moved into their home at the 
corner of Commerce and Soledad Streets. Mrs. Maverick’s memoirs mention new 
San Antonio families such as William B. Jacques, William Elliot, Thomas Higgin- 
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of the churches are grand and have been beautiful but they are all 
now crumbling to atoms for want of the care of those whom war 
has driven from their peaceful pursuits. The country around this 
place or rather immediately in the valley of the San Antonio river 
has been in a high state of cultivation; but is now mostly a waste. 
By ditches from the river the whole valley has been irrigated and 
thus entirely obviate the necessity of rain in the cultivation of the 
soil. But all lies now nearly a desolate waste; a plain evidence that 
the superstition of popery cannot thrive under a free government. 

The past winter has been very dry and very little [rain] has fallen 
until now there has fallen a very fine season. Everything bids fair 
for a favorable crop year if the Mexicans do not interfere. Corn is 
rather scarce though there will be plenty for bread until the new 
crop comes in. I do not know when I may be called to the field; 
it may therefore be some time before you hear from me again. [MSS. 
torn] The movements of the enemy are [MSS. torn] be upon us in 
a very short time with [MSS. torn] force but I think it hardly prob- 
able that [MSS. torn] us before we do them. I understand [MSS. torn] 
from the United States** and [MSS. torn] sufficient number arrived 
in a [MMS. torn] ordered out to cooperate with the [MSS. torn]. 
The summer and part of the fall, [MSS. torn] undertaking and 
should it not [MSS. torn] acknowledgement of Texan independence 
[MSS. torn] consider Texas nearly or quite lost. [MSS. torn] Some 
disappointments in [MSS. torn] me a little not with the command 
[MSS. torn] but I presume these are evils [MSS. torn] not worth 
murmuring at. 

May that God who rules [MSS. torn] and sustains all things by 
[MSS. torn] [}vo]tect and guard you all through [MSS. torn] life 
and when time is no [MSS. torn] lasting kingdom where [MSS. torn] 
is the prayer of your affectionate [MSS. torn]. 

W.A.B. 
RUTERSVILLE, February 1oth, 1843 
Mr. Ws. A. BELL: 


Dear Sir, 
Doubtless before this time you have had the melancholy inteligence 


botham, John Bradley, Chauncey Johnson, and merchants such as Wilson Riddle 
and John Twohig.—Rena Maverick Green (ed.), Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick 
(San Antonio, 1921), 23, 25, 54. 

®6The brief occupation of San Antonio, Refugio, and Goliad in early March 
caused the militia to descend upon San Antonio en masse. At the same time many 
frontier families fled from their homes. President Houston had left Austin before 
the Mexican invasion and ordered the government archives to be moved from that 
capital city lest it be invaded. William Henry Daingerfield was sent as commissioner 
to secure aid from the United States, and volunteer troops coming from the United 
States were supposed to come already armed and provisioned for six months. 
Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its 
Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), II, 350-352. 
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of your Dear Thomas being in Mexico a prisoner of war.— On the 
26th, or 27th of December last he was captured in Mayer [Mier]*? 
(a town situated a short distance on the other side of the Rio Grande) 
with about 250 others; the Mexicans after killed and wounded 212. 

He belonged to Capt. Wm. M. Eastlands** company. We have 
had information from Matamoros by way of New Orleans; that the 
prisoners were sent to the city of Mexico and also that they were 
as well treated as they could expect under the circumstances but 
we fear they will not fare so well for clothes, and perhaps some- 
times by them not having money for provisions. Though the climate 
is mild they will need some money to buy clothes, and if they could 
have not more than $50 or $100 each they could make themselves 
much more comfortable for twelve months.—There is no money in 
this country that can be commanded, or we would even sacrifice 
some of his effects that we have controll of and send him some 
money. Now if it is in your power send some money to him.—You 
will have to be verry [sic] particular in sending so that he will be 
sure to get it. You must make the arraingment [sic] through some 
house in New Orleans, and through that channel to the minister 
from the United States in the city of Mexico, who will send it to 
him.*® You must be sure that your merchant sends to the minister 
the time and place of his capture and his captains name and his 
own name so that he can be found.”° 

It is reported that his cousin Thomas Bell™ is a prisoner also 
but he was not in the same captains company. Thos. K. Nelson’? 
is also a prisoner. 


67Probably the best known account of the Mier engagement is Thomas Jefferson 
Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier (New York, 1845). 

68William Mosby Eastland (1806-1843) was a cousin of Nicholas Mosby Dawson, 
who was the first to assemble his men from Fayette County to go to the aid of 
San Antonio when it was taken by Adrian Woll in September, 1842. Dawson and a 
number of his men were ambushed and killed at Salado Creek in what became 
known as the Dawson Massacre. Eastland was eager to revenge his cousin; he went 
on into Mexico on the Mier Expedition and drew a black bean at Hacienda Salado. 
—Houston Wade (comp.) , The Dawson Men of Fayette County (Houston, 1932) , 33. 

69Waddy Thompson, United States minister to Mexico, was instrumental in 
securing the release of many of the Bexar and Mier prisoners. 

70This careful identification was necessary because the prisoners at Perote Castle 
included not only the Texans captured at Mier but those taken by Adrian Woll 
from Bexar and the survivors of the Dawson Massacre. The men on the Mier 
Expedition were divided into six companies, A through F, each under a captain.— 
Houston Wade (comp.), Notes and Fragments of the Mier Expedition (LaGrange, 
Texas, 1936), 119; Wade, The Dawson Men of Fayette County, 37. 

71The name of Thomas Bell does not appear in the various lists of the Mier 
prisoners, including the Thomas W. Bell list. 

72Thomas K. Nelson was a third sergeant in Company B. He was released, as was 
Thomas W. Bell, on September 16, 1844.—Wade, Notes and Fragments of the Mier 
Expedition, 130. 
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Thomas has in [sic] suit in court in this county, which at some 
time he will get a judgment for $150, or $450 the certainty of 
the later sums cannot be relied on.7* The horse he rode has got into 
this neighborhood and we expect to get him in a few days; if so by 
keeping him two or three months, he will be in good order again 
and will command a good price in cattle, which will not be so 
subject to a loss as the horse, for it is with some difficulty we can 
keep good horses here. The Indians & perhaps some white men steal 
horses on all occasions. Thomas lost last summer a fine horse and 
had to buy this one before he started. We got the titles to his land 
since he left in his own name;** except his headright which is not 
located. His lands cannot be disposed of. And it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether we will be able to make any disposition of any of [the] 
property while he is living. If you should [MSS. torn] 

The law allows letters of Guardianship to be taken out in cases 
of this kind to collect and preserve the property, and we are of [the] 
opinion this will have to be done in order to carry on his suit, if 
so his Aunt Mary will attend to that, but she will be entirely gov- 
erned by your advise. Therefore we will expect you to be verry [sic] 
explicit of what you wish when you write.7® 

We can do nothing more than sympathize with you on the lament- 
able loss. I say loss for the loss of his company to us is not a small 
matter, for he was the only relation that his Aunt had in this 
country, and she felt more to him like a mother than anything else. 
Our children often talk of and lament the absence of their Cousin 
Thomas. His conduct while among us was of such a character as to 
indear him to all that became acquainted with him. We hope some 
kind providence will restore him to [the] society of his friends and 
relations. 


73Case No. 11 in Fayette County District Court Minutes was Thomas W. Bell vs. 
President and Trustees of Rutersville College. The suit sought to recover $600 pay 
for services as a tutor for two sessions at Rutersville College. Thomas W. Cox, Bell’s 
attorney and later a companion on the Mier Expedition, filed receipts to show 
payments of $13.00 and $132.09, or a total of $145.09, which left $454.91 due Bell. 
When the case was tried in 1844, the jury found for the plaintiff, and Bell was 
awarded $454.91, with costs of the suit to be paid by the defendant.—W. P. Freytag 
to L. F., March 2, 1959 (MSS., in possession of Llerena Friend, Austin) . 

74According to data from File No. 73, Fayette County Probate Records, an 
appraisal of Bell’s property by John Rabb and Chauncey Richardson listed S.E. 
4 of Block No. 28 and N.E. 14 of Block 27, Rutersville, value $200.—Freytag to 
L. F., March 2, 1959 (MSS., in possession of Llerena Friend, Austin) . 

75As “nearest relation to him,” Mrs. Mary King petitioned the county court on 
July 19, 1843, to be appointed curator of Bell’s estate, stating that “since he was 
captured a letter from him has been received, giving advice with regard to the 
manner in which he wished his property disposed of.” In addition to the Ruters- 
ville city lots, Bell’s property included: “one horse, one silver watch, books of 
history and poetry and ‘an ammount in suit vs. President and Trustees of Ruters- 
ville college,’ and one headright certificate of 320 acres.”—Ibid. 
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We have seen many persons that have lately been prisoners in 
Mexico who state that they were much better treated than they 
had any idea they would be among them. He has many of his 
acquaintances with him, of the first character in this country. 

I have seen one of Thomas’ messmates that was in the battle with 
him, that made his escape,’* who said that he was as good a soldier 
as ever lived for he went with many others coolly though daringly 
and undauntedly faced the enemy for 14 hours and inflicted death 
at every fire. The Mexicans report their loss to be 600 killed and 250 
wounded. 

Caroline took a lock of his hair when he started, a part of which 
we enclose. We are all well, and Mary & the children join in sending 
their best wishes to you and all the family. 

Verry Respectfully 
Joun A. KING 


CasTLE OF PEROTE,” March 3rd, 
DEAR FATHER, 

With regret I have to acknowledge that I am still a prisoner with 
very faint hope of a speedy release, though the Mexicans say we 
will be let off soon and you may be sure we are waiting with im- 
patience for the time to arrive. I have yet received no letters from 
you though I have written several times. I begin to suppose you have 
given me up or that my letters have not reached you. It is with dif- 
ficulty that I can raise a cent or two to get paper to write you on. 
I have received one letter from Texas. I have just recovered from a 
severe illness. I had almost constant fever for three weeks and was 
confined to the hospital six. I am yet weak, but am improving 
fast. I was just on the verge of the grave, but He, who rules the 
destinies of all, was pleased in His infinite mercy to grant me de- 
liverance in this service of affliction. Nearly every prisoner here has 
had the fever, which is a kind of epidemic or jail fever. Twenty of our 
number have died with it since coming here; though it has now 
ceased and the men generally are quite healthy. The cause of this 
epidemic was being confined in rooms badly ventilated. Our treat- 
ment is decidedly better now than formerly though bad at best to 
say the most of it. I do not blame the Mexicans for taking and 
keeping us prisoners; but I consider they are wrong for making us 


76Not identified, but Whitfield Chalk and Caleb St. Clair escaped from Mier on 
December 26, 1842, the evening of the capitulation. St. Clair was from Gonzales. 
—Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier, 445. 

77For a description of the Castle of Perote, see J. J. McGrath and Walace 
Hawkins, ‘“Perote Fort—Where Texans Were Imprisoned,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XLVIII, 340-345. 

78The location of the original of this letter is not known. A typescript copy was 
given to the University of Texas Library in 1938. 
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labor and more than that for starving us as they frequently have 
done; though we have enough to eat now we still do not get what 
the government allows us for rations, and of clothes and blankets 
our supply is scanty. Allowance is given [out] and many are almost 
without clothes and entirely destitute of blankets, and our country- 
men have yet afforded us no relief. It would seem that they had 
forgotten that we were captured fighting in a cause in which they 
are equally or more interested than we, a common cause in which 
all should unite if not with their service at least with their money. 
I therefore feel that they should have afforded us relief and speedy 
relief without the action of Congress on the subject. Texas can 
never repay me for the suffering I have underwent in her service 
for the last fourteen months. By last accounts from Texas I learn 
that Congress has appropriated $16,000 for our relief, though I 
fear that it will all turn out a farce and we will still be left to shift 
for ourselves but the Mexican officers seem so confident of our 
liberation in a short time that it gives hope. The officers would be 
glad to see us released; for they are tired of attending us. I cannot 
help but trust that He who is ruler of all destinies of nations will 
not suffer us to remain in this gloomy situation much longer; though 
nothing has yet occured towards a reconciliation between the bel- 
ligerant powers, or nothing that I have heard. Much seems to have 
been proposed on both sides; but it seems nothing can be agreed 
on towards settling matters. The people of that portion of Mexico 
lying between the mountains and Rio Grande are very desirous of 
peace. This may have much influence with the government. That 
part of the country being contiguous to Texas they fear her invasions. 
The utmost consternation was produced throughout the whole coun- 
try by our appearance on the Rio Grande in 1842. One of our 
number received his passport last night and leaves for Vera Cruz 
this evening on his way to New Orleans by whom I expect to send 
this letter. His name is Ogden.’® Please write on the first opportunity. 
Tell brother White to do so too. I would write him but do not 
know whether he is at home or not. When you write me direct the 
letter to me unsealed then inclose it in another sheet and direct it 
to the American Consul at Vera Cruz, who will forward it to me. 
I have no postage to pay on it and I have no means of getting 
money to pay postage. 

Notwithstanding my long absence, which would seem to alienate 
me from home, and the many chequered scenes through which I 
have traveled I yet feel a strong desire to be with you, and this 
long captivity makes me feel more keenly the enjoyments of a happy 
home and friends. I have learned many things on this unfortunate 


79Duncan Campbell Ogden (1813-1859) was captured by Adrian Woll in San 
Antonio in September, 1842, and was released from Perote on April 24, 1844. 
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campaign; I think I have been an attentive observer of men and 
things since my captivity and have seen enough to disgust me with 
my own species; but of this again. My love to mother, sisters and 
brothers, my little brothers William and Robert.*° I have no idea I 
would know them were I to see them; but all live in my remem- 
brance as well as the day when I last saw them. 

Accept for yourself the unbounded esteem and affection of a 
long absent and unfortunate son in captivity. 

Tuomas W. BELL 
March 4th. Mr Ogden having taken suddenly ill did not start yes- 
terday. Thirteen of our men who were left sick at the city of Mexico 
were brought here yesterday and left this morning for Vera Cruz. The 
Mexican officers also state that an order for the liberation of the 
whole has been signed. We also have other authority for believing 
that our release is close at hand but I fear hope will again end 
in disappointment. 
Yours, 
TWB 
Mr. WM. A. BELL 
TRENTON, TENN. 

Politeness of Mr. Ogden. 


SMITHLAND Ky 
June 24th 44 
DEAR UNCLE. 

Three days ago I received a letter from S. H. Holmes stating that 
you had received a letter from your son Thomas, stating that he is 
in the prison of some one of the Mexican towns, carrying sand for 
his captors. The reason of my writing to you is this, There has 
a gentleman arrived here some few days ago, who escaped from one 
of the prisons (Camargo I think) in last Nov. he was thirteen 
months in prison and hewed stone for his captors; is, or was sergeon 
[sic] of the army—*! has a son still in prison, and is here awaiting 
an answer to a letter he has written to Andrew Jackson,*? praying 
his influence with Saint Antonio** to liberate his son and others who 
were taken at the same time; and he says he will embrace Thomas’ 
name with these he wants liberated. I have done all that I possibly 
can do, to further the matter, and wish you to write, and state all 


80William A. Bell, Jr. (1828-1862) and Robert D. Bell (1833-1863). 

81Thomas Jefferson Green’s list of those who fought at Mier included Dr. Richard 
F. Brennem, Dr. William F. McMath, Dr. William M. Shepherd, Dr. J. J. Sinnich- 
son, and Dr. Isaac Towers. 

82The Jackson correspondence of 1843-1844 contains a number of requests for 
Jackson’s intervention with Santa Anna. The writer has not located any letter which 
mentions Thomas W. Bell or Dr. Wood. 


88General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. 
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the facts with regard to his capture, and under whom he was cap- 
tured, the time, place &co. This gentleman, if he gets the necessary 
papers from Gen. Jackson will proceed amediately [sic] to Vera Cruz 
under the protection of the consul. The hope for his liberation by 
this means is a slim one, but still we must neglect no opportunity 
of trying to effect it—The letter from Holmes does not state what 
prison he is in, but this gentleman thinks he is in Saltee,** from 
the employment he is at. 

Dear uncle, Father is now lying very low.*® We are almost without 
hope of his recovery, he has been down for near three weeks—bil- 
lious fever and dysentery are the complaints affecting him—We have 
not enjoyed good health since we came here, but hope it will be 
better—this is a fine business place, money appears plenty. Several 
steam boats are building, work of many kinds going on, wages very 
good, when we are all well, we sometimes clear $25 per week. Dear 
uncle I have nothing more to add, write on the reception of this, 
and I will do all that is in my power to effect the liberation of 
Thomas. If you have done any thing to effect it let me know. My 
respects to aunt, and the family. This from your affectionate nephew. 

A. N. BELL*¢ 


P.S. The name of the gentleman who escaped, and is here is Wood. 
Peter Wood. M.D.§7 

he graduated at Philadelphia, along with Dr. Rush, and has served 

21 years in the American army and navy, and 5 in the Texian; his 


wife is in Louisville, Ky. 
A.N.B. 


EATON, TENN. 
Feb. 28th, 18468 


Mary: Or should I say My Dearest Mary:*® (The latter would 


84The prisoners had been in Saltillo in February, 1843, en route to Mexico City. 

85John Bell died on July 12, 1844.—Andrew N. Bell to William A. Bell, July 28, 
1844 (MS., Bell Letters. Texas Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

séAndrew Neel Bell was the son of John and Margaret Neel Bell. 

87Norman B. Woods was captured at the time of the Dawson Massacre and died 
in Perote Prison on December 16, 1843. His father, Zadoc Woods, had been killed 
in the massacre. Green does not list any Mier prisoner by the name of Wood. On 
July 28, 1844, Andrew N. Bell wrote his uncle: “Dr. Wood left here on yesterday 
for Veracruze, he has been to see Gen. Jackson and he (Jackson) has strong hopes 
of success, so says Wood.” 

88A photostatic copy of this letter was acquired with the copy of Bell’s Narrative 
in the Vandale Collection in the University of Texas Library. 

89Mary Asletha McCable Willis was eighteen years of age when she married 
O. R. Willis in 1842. The University of Texas Library's copy of Bell’s Narrative 
has an inscription written in pencil: 

“Mary Asletha Willis 
The autograph ... is the name of a young widow of a Mier prisoner (O. R. 
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certainly much better express my feelings.) Owing to delays of the 
mail or other unaccountable delays your delightful epistle of the 
25th ultimo did not reach me until a few days ago and I hope you 
can forgive at least a few days negligence on my part in answering 
this very welcome communication. Your tardiness had led me to the 
conclusion, Mary, that you had either forgotten me or that you 
intended to cast me off forever. Imagine then to yourself the thrill 
of joy that prevaded my senses as I read the welcome words in your 
letter “It is in the affirmative,” thus seeming for the time to fulfil 
every wish and desire of my heart and answering fully those earnest 
entreaties I had so often before with sincerest affection breathed into 
your apparently listless ear. My hopes had sunk to the lowest depths 
of despondency; nor was anything so well calculated at the time to 
dispel the impending gloom that then overshadowed my somber 
spirits with a darkness like that of midnight enmantling a fallen 
world. With the deepest sense of gratitude I, with emotion of un- 
utterable pleasure must acknowledge the condescension and attach- 
ment you have so disinterestedly evinced for one so humble as my- 
self. Moreover, Mary I flatter myself with the hope that you will 
never have cause to repent making this pledge to one who is so 
devotedly attached to you as I have ever professed to be. 

In my other letters I did not inform you where I was residing and 
what doing. My present residence is two miles from Eaton®® where 
I have a flourishing school in progress. The first session of which 
will be out in June next. Then I hope to be able, no hindering 
circumstances intervening, to see my adored Mary and converse with- 
out restraint on the subject that interests my affections very nearly. 
My time passes very pleasantly for when not engaged in the im- 
mediate services of school I have ample time for study and for 
contemplating the many beautiful faces with which I have become 
acquainted and you may rest assured that M. A. Willis often oc- 
cupies a full share in these solitary musings. That of Miss Winnifred 
sometimes enters the arena but only to vanish like the little star 
when the sun rises and effaces its twinkling glimmer by the absorb- 


Willis) . Thos. W. Bell was waiting on him and took his message the night he died 
in the prison. When the prisoners got home, Thos. Bell met and married Mrs. 
Willis, who brought up a large family and died 1897 at Wrightsboro, Texas, aged 
73 years.” 

Probate Records in Fort Bend County reveal that Mary A. Bell and O. R. Willis 
were married on February 3, 1842. Willis was mustered into the Texas service on 
October 17, 1842, serving in the company of William Ryon. Willis died in the 
hospital in Mexico City on October 13, 1843. The only child of the marriage was 
a daughter, Cordilia Owen Willis, who died about September 15, 1844.—O. R. Willis, 
Probate File No. 244 (MSS., Fort Bend County Probate Records, County Clerk’s 
Office, Richmond) . 

90A small community in western Gibson County, Tennessee, about ten miles from 
Trenton, the Bell family home. 
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ing splendor of his effulgent rays. Yet I dare not aver but that under 
some circumstances her modest loveliness might have captivated a 
heart so susceptible of tender impressions as my own. And I must 
conclude this panegyric upon her loveliness by wishing her all the 
future happiness that Heaven may please to allot her. 

I hope Miss Sarah is well and tell her please write me a few 
lines or I shall forget her. Give her my love and respect. And accept 
for yourself the assurance of my most devoted love, regard, and 
affection for life. 

Tuos. W. BELL 
P.S. Please write soon Mary and direct as heretofore to Trenton. 
Having room enough I insert a few lines which I have lately found 
and which strike my fancy. You can just say in your next what you 
think of them. I put them in the form of a question which you can 
answer if you know. T. W. Bett 


Dear Mary. 
“Wilt thou embark with me 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea 
While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gale 
And fortune’s favor fills the swelling sails 
Nor forsake the ship, to make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar?” 


SHILOH, GIBSON COUNTY, TENN. 
Oct. 18th, 1853 
DEAR BROTHER.** 

I have received yours dated Jan at Yorktown.*? I was truly glad 
to hear from you but pained to hear of your ill health and worse 
your low spirits. Come cheer up! Low spirits and a downcast heart 
never did anything in life yet. But come home if you can. It would 
please father very much I know for you to return and get to work 
for him and Robert. Come if you can. I have moved and am living 
on my valuable place that I bought of James Heath for the sake 
of quieting father’s mind about that spot of land that took his gate 
and part of his lot. Four hundred dollars of my money paid for the 
old worn out plantation that I now regret ever having seen. But 
so it is and I must make the best I can of a bad bargain. If you 
return soon and John H. Smith has any money in his hands for me 
I would be glad he would send it by you if it suits him. You will 
probably need some to bring you home; if so use it. You can pay it 
to me sometime. I authorized him to collect money for me and use 


91William A. Bell, Jr. 
82Yorktown, DeWitt County, Texas. William A. Bell was visiting the John A. 
King family. 
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it there and I take money he has owing him here. Therefore if 
he needs the money he collects for me there I would not disappoint 
his calculation. 

You will of course come home by water and if so don’t take deck 
passage to save money if your health is still bad. John Henry can 
tell you something of how we are getting along here. Father has 
hired Old Time for the year and he and Robert are taking in new 
ground as they have not land enough to cultivate. You had better 
come back and help them. Father is already in debt since White 
died more than he can pay and I am not able to pay his debts and 
support for myself. Instead of asking me to stay with him and help 
him he intimated that he wanted me away and I now feel little 
inclination to do anything for him. I therefore hope you will come 
home and attend to his affairs. For I assure you I do not wish to 
attend to any body’s matters when they do not want me to do it. 
We have had a week of sleet on the ground. Fine slaying. Mr. 
Davis’s school has increased this session. Geo. Booth is at a law 
college. Erasmus is studying with Doct. Love. Wm. Guy is going 
to counter hopping. Thos. Guy is in Middle Tenn. Lesiter has 
married Miss Hess. John Limmons is tending Grocery in Trenton. 
Penn [illegible] Burrow has moved his family to Jackson. Too re- 
fined to live in the county. He could not move old Lamy. Josehua 
Richardson poor fellow is doing no better fast. We are at home. 
I have two good horses 2 cows 17 head of hogs a new wagon and 
harness and am trying to fix up the old Heath place to look decent. 
Come and see it. 

With the most affectionate regards Your brother. 

Tuos. W. BELL 
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of discovering basic truth is the ultimate reward that 

can come to a dedicated scholar-teacher during his life- 
time. For those whose services and contributions to society rise 
to outstanding heights of excellence, however, special post-mortem 
tokens of appreciation are reserved. In the nature of human en- 
deavor generally, the ranks of those who thus receive a justly 
earned lease on visible immortality are noticeably and appropri- 
ately restricted. Of the persons who have received posthumous 
citations from the Association, none has been more deserving of 
the honor than Claude Elliott of San Marcos. 

A native of Cross Plains, Dr. Elliott’s life was a synthesis of the 
best in good citizenship and productive scholarship. Following 
military service in World War I, he devoted his talents to the 
cause of Texas education and history with ever-increasing effective- 
ness, beginning as a teacher and administrator in the public 
schools of Abilene, Donna, and La Feria. In 1929 he joined the 
faculty of Southwest Texas State College in San Marcos, attained 
the rank of professor of history in 1938, and became dean of the 
graduate school in 1950. 

Dr. Elliott’s participation in the affairs of the Association was 
of long standing. In recognition of his authoritative coniribu- 
tions to Texas scholarship, which included Leathercoat: Life 
History of a Texas Patriot, the definitive biography of Governor 
James W. Throckmorton, and numerous shorter studies, he was 
named a fellow of the Association in 1941. Later he was elected 
an Association vice-president, in which office he served for six 
years before succeeding to the presidency in 1953. Despite a busy 
schedule of teaching and administrative and civic work, Dr. 
Elliott was untiring in his efforts to promote the worthy objec- 
tives of the Association, and the record of his achievement is force- 
fully reflected in the growth and advancement that characterized 
the organization during his administration. 
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One of Dr. Elliott’s great interests was the collection of an 
outstanding library of Texas imprints and manuscripts which had 
become widely acclaimed for its excellence long before his death 
on October 1, 1958. He had a paramount and unquenchable 
interest in Texas. Through the thoughtful generosity of Mrs. 
Emma Edwin Elliott, a special collection of Eugene C. Barker 
correspondence has been presented to the Association to be placed 
for permanent preservation in the Archives of the Barker ‘Texas 
History Center. It is most fitting and appropriate that the names 
of Eugene C. Barker and Claude Elliott, two of the Association’s 
most stalwart champions, should thus be joined in this memorial 
contribution. 

The letters, most of them written to Alex Dienst between 1901 
and 1925, are particularly important for the data they contain 
on Dr. Barker’s personal research and writing schedule during 
the period. Those dated before 1910 in particular provide a 
number of excellent insights into the early years of the Quarterly 
and also the completion and publication of Dienst’s history of the 
Texas Navy. In addition to the Barker-Dienst correspondence, 
the collection contains a number of miscellaneous letters written 
by George P. Garrison, E. W. Winkler, and T. F. Harwood. 

Added here also is one of Dr. Elliott’s prize acquisitions—the 
original copperplate engraving that presumably commemorates 
Commodore E. W. Moore’s victory over the Mexican Navy off the 
Yucatan coast on May 16, 1843. Dr. Elliott secured the plate from 
Alex Dienst, who had discovered it in the Argosy Book Store in 
New York City in 1936. The Argosy people had acquired it in a 
collection of engravings going back to mid-nineteenth century. 
Reproduced herewith, the plate depicts the flagship Austin. 

In expressing appreciation to Mrs. Elliott for this most appro- 
priate gift, the Association also takes this opportunity to commend 
her for making possible the establishment of the Claude Elliott 
Memorial Room of Texana in the Southwest Texas State College 
Library at San Marcos. Dr. William Pool, professor of history at 
Southwest Texas State College, has provided the following descrip- 
tion of the Elliott Memorial: 


Knowing Dr. Claude Elliott’s appreciation of fine books and rare 
manuscripts and motivated by a desire to erect a literary memorial 
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to this distinguished scholar and teacher, a group of Dr. Elliott’s 
San Marcos friends originated the idea of the Claude Elliott Collec- 
tion of Texas and Southwestern History as a part of the Library of 
Southwest Texas State College. Slight alterations in the architect’s 
plans for the new library building on the college campus provided 
the space; Mrs. Elliott’s desire to make the bulk of her late husband's 
collection available to future generations of young Texans provided 
the books, broadsides, and pamphlets. After a delay of twelve months 
while the contractor and construction crews finished the new library 
and classroom building, the Elliott Collection was finally set up as 
an integral part of the college library during the early days of Jan- 
uary, 1960. As presently constituted, the Elliott Collection consists 
of (1) an extensive collection of county histories, (2) a valuable 
collection of rare and scarce books, broadsides, and pamphlets cov- 
ering all phases of the political history of Texas, and (3) a valuable 
archive collection comprising the papers of the Harwood family of 
Gonzales, Texas, and a portion of the manuscript collection formerly 
belonging to Dr. Alex Dienst of Temple, Texas. As the years pass, 
the scope of the Elliott Collection will be expanded to include ad- — 
ditional materials on the history of Texas with special emphasis on 
the local history of Southwest Texas and Central Texas counties and 


communities. ye 

With the death of Walter W. Williams in Houston on December 
19, 1959, the final curtain quietly fell on the last act of the drama 
of the American Civil War. As the last official survivor of the 
fratricidal conflict that rent the fabric of national unity with a 
virtually unheralded ferocity, Williams has appropriately become 
the symbol of that renewed understanding and enhanced national 
strength which ultimately overcame and stilled the rancor of war 
that smouldered for generations. 

It is most fitting that the symbolic mantle should enshroud 
the memory of one of those who accepted defeat with honor and 
dignity—more especially that the one fate selected for this signal 
honor should have been Walter W. Williams. Mustered into the 
Confederate forces as a mere youth during the last year of the 
war, Williams’ service was that of an anonymous man of the 
ranks—a young forage master in the vicinity of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. Only from such could the perfect symbol of shared dedi- 
cation and revived national unity come. 

The singular aptness and beauty of Williams’ historic role as 
the last veteran of the Civil War are heightened rather than 
lessened by the elusive shadows that play across his military 
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record, for despite the noble efforts of dedicated scholars, the 
essential character of Williams’ war will increasingly reflect the 
nebulous attributes of an ancient folk saga. In recognition of this 
fact, President Dwight Eisenhower ordered the national flag 
flown at half staff in token of respect and honor for Williams 
and the dead of both the North and the South for whom he will 
forever be the final hero surrogate. Further recognition was 
manifested by the presidential representatives who, in addition 
to those of Governor Price Daniel and a score of other states, 
attended the funeral services in Houston. In Franklin, the area 
where Williams first settled in Texas ninety years ago, military 
burial rites were conducted by units of the United States Fourth 
Army. 

From across the nation, American leaders joined the solemn 
requiem chorus: 

General U. S. Grant, III, chairman of the Civil War Centennial 
at Washington, announced, ““The death is an occasion for nation- 
wide mourning.” 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson declared, “The death of Williams 
seals the door on a great but tragic era of the nation’s history.” 

Congressman Albert Thomas characterized Williams as “one 
of the great historical characters of the nation and the Southern 
Confederacy. With him has gone an age rich in history.” 

With deep respect, the Association and Texas join the nation 
in saluting the passing of the last Rebel and last survivor of the 
Civil War—Walter W. Williams. 

Ww 

The newspaper reports concerning the death of Walter Wil- 
liams, last survivor of the Civil War, led Johnny Goodnight of 
Waco to report to Roger N. Conger that Elija Goodnight 
(Johnny Goodnight’s grandfather) was supposed to be the last 
surviving veteran of the Mexican War. Elija Goodnight was a 
brother of Charles Goodnight of the Goodnight-Loving Trail 
and the JA Ranch. Elija lived at Waco for many years. He was 
buried in Concord Cemetery there on December 1, 1920, and his 
tombstone is inscribed, ““The Last Mexican War Veteran, 1845.” 


The Waco Times-Herald for December 2, 1959, recounted the 
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removal of the remains of Neil McLennan (for whom McLennan 
County was named) and nine members of his family from 
McLennan’s Crossing on the Bosque River to Oakwood Cemetery 
in Waco. The removal was made necessary by the fact that a 
new dam at Lake Waco will lead to the flooding of the former 
burial site. Neil McLennan came to Texas with his family in 
1835, removing from the Isle of Skye, Scotland. He was with 
Major George B. Erath’s party which initially surveyed the area 
that became McLennan County. McLennan moved to the area 
permanently in 1845. 

Roger Conger, president of the Heritage Society of Waco, 
assisted with the removal of the remains. 

Age alone is perhaps meaningless but the sample of the char- 
acter of the membership of the Association that one derives from 
inquiring into our oldest member either in chronological age (see 
the Texas Collection note on Frank L. Moffett in the Jan- 
uary issue) or for extent of membership gives pause for reflection 
and extreme gratification. 

In our office parlance Judge Ben H. Powell is “on his fourth 
card.” The explanation of that phraseology is that Mrs. Tullis’ 
cards have spaces for recording eighteen years of dues payments. 
After eighteen years of membership a member must be started 
on a second card, and so on. Judge Powell began his membership 
in 1905. He was then twenty-four years of age and had been 
practicing law for two years. He became judge of the Twelfth 
Judicial District in 1919. On November 1, 1920, he qualified as 
a member of the Commission of Appeals of the Supreme Court 
of Texas and for seven years served that body. His present Austin 
legal firm, of which he is senior partner, was organized in 1934 
and is listed as Powell, Rauhut, McGinnis and Reavley. 

In addition to his membership in the Association, Judge 
Powell’s scholarly interest led him to membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Political Science. He is a past president of 
the Texas Society of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
was Chancellor General of the national society in 1945. In a busy 
life made up of a multitude of civic services he yet found time to 
serve for many years as editor of the bar section of the Texas 
Law Review. 
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By any standard or measurement Judge Powell is and has been 
a Distinguished Texan. The Association honors itself in present- 
ing him as our oldest member in point of years of membership. 

A complimentary copy of a 175th Anniversary Number of 
Together (the mid-month magazine for Methodist families for 
November, 1959) has come into the office. The whole issue reflects 
the concern Methodists have for history—their own history and 
history in general, particularly local history. Editorially this 
number says: 


“Every denomination will make its best contribution to the 
ecumenical movement,” writes Bishop Gerald Kennedy, “when it 
understands its own history and its own essential nature.” 

With that statement we agree—and footnote it with wisdom from 
Carl Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock. “If America forgets where she 
came from, if the people lose sight of what brought them along, if 
she listens to the deniers and mockers, then will begin rot and dis- 
solution.” 


The editors of Together have done a fine thing in portraying 
the Methodist heritage in this issue and Texas appears many times. 

A recent inquiry from George B. Eckhart, of Tucson, Arizona, 
provides Association members with an opportunity to take part 
in the kind of interstate historical reciprocity that has facilitated 
the successful conclusion of countless invaluable research projects 
in the past. Eckhart is compiling a pictorial history of the Spanish 
mission churches in the Southwest and has already secured pic- 
tures of some fifteen hundred structures. In regard to Texas 
specifically, he writes: 


I have all the structures extant in Texas, and in writing a short 
history of each one, I want to be complete. In my study of these mis- 
sions, I found in Carlos E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, III, 219, that six missions were established at La Junta (oppo- 
site Presidio, Texas), and that these establishments struggled along 
for several years under much hardship. Herbert E. Bolton’s Texas in 
the Middle Eighteenth Century contains a map which shows two of 
these to be in Texas on the north side of the Rio Grande and two on 
the south side. 

Castafieda indicates there were other missions on the Texas side, 
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and I would like to find the names and dates of these establishments. 
Of course there will be no churches to photograph, but I want this 
material for the history. 

As you know, the histories of the Texas missions begin with East 
Texas, and most ignore the El Paso district. I would be eternally 
grateful to any person for information on the missions established in 
this area and also any that may have existed on the Lower Rio 
Grande. 


Those who may have the requested data are invited to examine 
the lists presented herewith with particular attention to sites, 
dates of founding, founding clergy, and sources of information: 


MISSIONS IN TEXAS ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 
AND IN ADJACENT AREAS 


NUESTRA SENORA DE GUADALUPE DE Los Mansos—founded in 1659, 
in present Juarez, Mexico, by Fray Garcia de San Francisco 
de Zuifiiga. 

SAN FRANCISCO DE Los SuMAs—founded in 1680, on the west bank of 
the Rio Grande near present Judrez, Mexico. 

SAN ANTONIO DE SENECU (SENECU DEL SuR) —founded in 1682, approx- 
imately two miles northwest of present Ysleta, Texas, by Fray 
Garcia de San Francisco de Zufiga. 

SAN ANTONIO DELA IsLETA (Corpus CHRISTI DE LA IsLETA, SAN LORENZO 
DEL REALITO, NUESTRA SENORA DEL CARMEN, SAN ANTONIO DE 
Los Ticuas)—founded in 1682, approximately nine miles 
southeast of present Juarez, Mexico, by Fray Francisco Ayeta. 

NUEsTRA SENORA DE LA CONCEPCION DEL Socorro—founded in 1682, 
by Fray Ayeta. 

AposToL SANTIAGO—temporary mission founded in 1683, on Alamito 
Creek southeast of present Presidio, Texas, by Fray Nicholas 
Lopez. 

La NAvipAD EN Las Cruces—founded in 1683, temporary site in Pre- 
sidio County, by Fray Nicholas Lépez. 

SAN FRANCISCO DE Los JULIMES—founded in 1684, northwest of present 
Presidio, Texas, by Mendoza Expedition. 

San CristOsAL—Indian pueblo near present Presidio, Texas; named 
San Cristébal by Juan Antonio Trasvifia Retis in 1715; inter- 
mittently served by a resident missionary. 

Ex SENor SAN JosE—founded in 1715, at La Junta de los Rios, by Juan 
Antonio Trasvifia Retis. 

SAN ANTONIO DE LOS PULIQUES (SAN ANTONIO DE Papua and SAN 
ANTONIO DE LOS JULIMES were probably applied to the same 
pueblo) —existed as early as 1747, abandoned in 1760; San 
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Antonio de los Julimes existed near by in 1789 and had a 
resident missionary in 1795. 

SANTA CRUZ DE TAPACOLMES—near present Presidio, ‘Texas, first record 
is dated 1789. 


MISSIONS THAT HAVE NOT BEEN IDENTIFIED 


SAN PEDRO DE ALCANTRA—in vicinity of present El Paso. 

Mission CrpoLo (SANTA Maria REDONDO) —on Cibolo Creek approxi- 
mately forty miles north of present Presidio, Texas. 

San AuGUSTiIN DE LaREDO—a visita on the Rio Grande opposite 
Camargo. 

NUESTRA SENORA DE DoLorEs—on the Rio Grande below present 
Laredo, Texas. 

SAN FRANCISCO DE AMPUERTO—a visita near present Roma, Texas. 

SAN JoAQuiN DEL MoNTE—a visita on the Rio Grande opposite present 
Reynosa. 


Anyone having critical suggestions, emendations, or additions 
to make in connection with these lists is encouraged to send copies 
of supplementary statements to the Association office and to 
George B. Eckhart, P. O. Box 5315, Tucson, Arizona. 

Few titles from nineteenth century American historiography 
have experienced more fascinating and circuitous careers than 
James O. Pattie’s Personal Narrative. Because of the book’s 
Texas interest, in addition to its value as an intriguing specimen 
from the frequently bewildering world of writing and publica- 
tion, a somewhat extended commentary is in order. One of the 
most authoritative bibliographical annotations is that printed in 
Henry R. Wagner (Charles L. Camp, ed.), The Plains and the 
Rockies: A Bibliography of Original Narratives of Travel and 
Adventure, 1800-1865 (San Francisco, 1937), 40-41: 


JAMES OHIO PATTIE 


45. The personal narrative of James O. Pattie, of Kentucky, during 
an expedition from St. Louis, through the vast regions between that 
place and the Pacific Ocean, and thence back through the City of 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, during journeyings of six years; in which he 
and his father, who accompanied him, suffered unheard of hardships 
and dangers, had various conflicts with the Indians, and were made 
captives, in which captivity his father died; together with a descrip- 
tion of the country, and the various nations through which they 
passed. Edited by Timothy Flint. 
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Cincinnati: Printed and published by John H. Wood. 1831. 8° 
Title, 2 leaves of preface, 3 leaves of introduction, 12-300 pp., 5 
plates, engraved by W. Woodruff, an early western engraver. 


PLaTEs: Rescue of an Indian child. Mr. Pattie wounded by an 
Indian arrow. Shooting Mr. Pattie’s horse. Messrs. Pattie and Slover 
rescued from famish. Burial of Mr. Pattie. 


The Pattie Narrative ends on page 253; on the reverse of this is a 
note regarding Dr. Willard; pp. 255-288 contain an account of Wil- 
lard’s tour entitled “Inland Trade with New Mexico”; and pp. 289- 
291, the “Downfall of the Fredonian Republic.” Both these items 
were reprinted from Flint’s Western Monthly Review. The extract 
from Willard’s journal indicates that his narrative was as interesting 
as Pattie’s, and more reliable. 

Some doubt has been manifested as to the truth of the remarkable 
wanderings of Pattie through the mountains, but probably in the 
main the story can be accepted as true, due allowance being made 
for the lapse of time, making occurrences seem closer together than 
they really were. Possibly also some allowance should be made for 
Flint’s imagination. 

Pattie really existed, as Bancroft has demonstrated from the Cali- 
fornia archives, and, what is more, was in California at the time, so 
it is fair to assume the rest of the narrative is at least substantially 
true. Ewing Young and George Yount are now known to have accom- 
panied the Patties in the southwest. 

This book was copyrighted by Wood, Oct. 18, 1831, who seems to 
have sold but few copies, as only a few exist outside of the Cincinnati 
Public Library and Cinc. Hist. Society. In 1833 Flint’s nephew, who 
had started a bookstore in Cincinnati, evidently came into possessiou 
of the unsold copies and printed a new title page and for some 
unknown reason copyrighted the book again in his own name. 
Accordingly the 1833 imprint has been supposed by most people to 
be the first and is usually quoted as the first edition. In reality, as 
explained, it is not exactly a new edition, and is the same book with 
a different title page, bearing Flint’s name instead of that of Wood. 

We have seen four variations of the copyright in the 1833 edition: 
first copyrighted by Wood in 1831, second copyrighted by Wood in 
1833, third copyrighted by Flint in 1831, and fourth copyrighted by 
Flint in 1833. We have also seen a title printed in smaller letters than 
the usual type employed, with the Wood 1833 copyright. 

Bilson’s “Hunters of Kentucky” is a pirated edition of Pattie. [36] 


Of the two excerpts taken from Timothy Flint’s Western 
Monthly Review and reprinted following page 254, the second, 
“Downfall of the Fredonian Republic,” brings Pattie’s Personal 
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Narrative indisputably within the realm of Texas history. Because 
of the scarcity of copies of the publication and the singular cov- 
erage given the Fredonian episode, the account is reproduced 
herewith in full: 


DOWNFALL OF THE FREDONIAN REPUBLIC 


We were removed scarcely a hundred miles from the scene, where 
was witnessed, during the past winter, the downfall of the Fredonian 
republic. The crash, however appalling in our ears, at that distance, 
was hardly heard at Washington, and if some better historian than 
ourselves, do not take the matter in hand, we fear that this catastrophe 
will perish from history. Although we do not expect the fame, and 
do not gird ourselves for the task of the historian of the “the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire,” yet it was no unimportant business 
of the original fifteen, who upreared the pillars of this short lived 
empire. 

The fine country of Texas beyond our western frontier, from its 
peculiar configuration, its vast prairies, its long range of sea coast, 
and its numerous rivers on the south, and its range of unexplored 
mountains on the north, and from its peculiar position between the 
settled countries of the United States on the one hand, and those of 
the Mexican Republic, beyond the Rio del Norte, on the other, will 
always be a resort for outlaws, and desperate speculators from our 
country. Those who wish to get away from their conscience, and those 
who have visions of a paradise in the wild, in short, the moving gen- 
eration of the country will press to that region to find range. Until the 
Rio del Norte be our boundary, or a Chinese wall rise between the 
two states, or a continued line of military posts, interdicting transit, 
be kept up, it will be the refuge of negro-stealers, and the Elysium 
of rogues. During the past winter, it witnessed the rise and fall of 
a republic, which numbered fifteen citizens, and endured fifty days. 
They must allow us in this country, to have a wonderful faculty to 
overstocking all kinds of markets with the articles which we furnish. 
Every profession has three aspirants for one that is needed. We furnish 
more orations, than all the other people on the globe, and we over-do, 
and parody every thing, that is great and noble. 

We acknowledge, that the materials for this, our history, were no 
more than the common parlance of the people, the passing conver- 
sations of village news-mongers. We give as we have received. As we 
have understood it, a Mr. Edwards was the Romulus of this new 
republic. He had somehow obtained, or imagined that he had obtained 
at Mexico the conditional grant of some millions of acres, between 
the Sabine, and the grant of Col. Austin. We saw multitudes of 
emigrants repairing to this land of promise. Among others, there was 
a Mr. Chaplin, who, we believe, was a respectable man. He married 
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a sister of Edwards, a beautiful woman, over the events of whose life 
is spread no small coloring of romance. Mr. Chaplin was appointed 
by Mr. Edwards, the proprietor, and was elected by the people, chiefly 
Americans, Alcaide [sic], and commandant of Nacogdoches, the only 
place, that had any resemblance to a town in the country. It seems 
that the Mexicans wanted to have a hand in the management of this 
business, and they appointed another Alcaide [sic] and commandant. 
Hence arose a feud, and a collision of authorities between the old and 
the new “residenters.”’ The warm blood of the emigrants was roused. 
Fifteen men among them Col. Ligon, a man whom we had known 
elsewhere, in a respectable office and standing, took counsel from 
their free born minds, their stout hearts, and probably from the 
added influence of the cheering essence of the “native.” They re- 
paired, on a set time, not without due pomp, and as they say, under 
desperate apprehensions of enormous bodily harm, to a stone house, 
the only one, we believe, of any consequence in the village. Here 
they promulgated a declaration of independence, adopted national 
banners and insignia, swore the customary oaths, pledged their “lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” earnestly invoked the aid of 
their fellow citizens in the United States, formed their constitution, 
and appointed their officers; and the offices were so numerous, that, we 
believe, every citizen of the republic held at least one. The aid of 
another republic, a band of renegade Cherokees, was invoked with 
as much form, as Aeneas used in soliciting the alliance of Evander. 
The chief of these Indians was introduced under the most imposing 
formalities. Among the names of the Cherokee plenipotentiaries we 
observe the name of the thrice-famous John Dunn Hunter. 

The Fredonians had expected aid from Col. Austin’s settlement, 
about two hundred miles south west of them, on the Brassos and 
Colorado. Not a few of the people of this colony were disposed to give 
in their adhesion to the new republic. But the shrewd Col. Austin 
was aware, on which side of the bread the butter lay, and he remained 
staunch in his loyalty to his adopted country. He issued a thundering 
proclamation, not unlike Gen. Hull’s on the invasion of Canada, 
inviting his people to range themselves under the standard of the 
Mexican government. The Cherokee chain parted its links, like a 
rope of sand. The “fifteen” had inadvertently caused the death of one 
man, and otherwise shed some blood by dint of fist. Some of their 
more provident men said with the famous Dutch refugee, 

Timens ledi, 
His posteriora dedi. 

In other words, made the best of their way east of the Sabine. The 
Mexicans embodied a small creole force, regained the “stone house,” 
and over-took some of the Fredonians, wisely treating them with a 
lenity, which rather savoured of contempt. 
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Some of the first magistrates of the fallen republic, on regaining 
the eastern shore of the Sabine, betook themselves to school-keeping, 
like Dyonisius, exchanging the sceptre for a rod. The Spanish vacher 
cracks his thong, as sonorously, and as carelessly, as before, and the 
surface of the vast prairies is at rest, like that of a lake, a few minutes 
after a projected stone has ruffled its sleepingwaters. “Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” 


Ellen (Mrs. W. St. John) Garwood of the executive council 
of the Association was honored by the Austin American on De- 
cember 12, 1959, as ‘““Woman of the Year,” for her book, Will 
Clayton: A Short Biography. 

Thomas L. Miller has an article entitled ‘““The Texas Court of 

Claims, 1856-1861” in Agricultural History for January, 1960. 


Albert Field, Lampasas historian and ‘Texana collector, has 
uncovered a problem in local historical detective work that 
earnestly calls for the services of a latter-day Sherlock Holmes in 
Texas history. The subject of the search is an unidentified ruins 
situated on the Payne Ranch some two miles north of Lam- 
pasas. Apparently an early-day fort, the ruins consist of a rock 
wall enclosing a tract of about twelve acres and the remains of 
at least five buildings. Qualified estimates place the age of the 
construction at approximately one hundred years, but surpris- 
ingly, there are no local legends to explain the presence of such 
an establishment in the Lampasas area during the last century. 
Contributing to the mystery surrounding the site are several 
ocotillo plants that grow at intervals around the inside of the 
crumbling wall. These plants, which are native to the desert and 
semi-desert regions of the West, were obviously introduced by the 
builders or later occupants of the site and may provide a clue to 
the identification. 

Any information that might throw additional light on the 
Lampasas ruins will be greatly appreciated. Association members 
and other Quarterly readers who have such data may contact 
either Albert Field or the Lampasas Dispatch-Record in Lampasas. 


Association Vice-President Fred R. Cotten has called attention 


to two items of considerable historical interest. In November 
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and December, 1959, the Fort Worth Public Library sponsored 
a series of historical panel discussions entitled ““Texana Tour.” 
Moderated by Rex Z. Howard, the three-part series consisted of 
“Old Traces,” with panelists Julia Kathryn Garrett and Fred R. 
Cotten; “Old Settlers,” with panelists Frank B. Potter and Mrs. 
Edna Perry Deckler; and “Old Buildings,” with panelists George 
W. Hill and John Graves, III. As further evidence of the Fort 
Worth Public Library's dynamic Texas history program, Mr. 
Cotten also submitted a copy of “Texas County Histories: A 
Selected Checklist of Books in the Fort Worth Public Library,” 
prepared by the Southwest History and Genealogy Department. 
Compiled by Mildred Dulaney and edited by Abby Moran, 
“Texas County Histories” contains a selected bibliography on 
more than one-half of the counties of Texas, excluding ‘Tarrant 
County, for which a separate brochure will be issued later. 

Association member Edward Clark and some of his colleagues, 
wishing to make a presentation of a Texas item for Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s office, concluded that nothing would be 
much more Texan than a letter from John H. Reagan, particu- 
larly if the letter happened to be written to F. R. Lubbock and 
on a pressing and important political situation which agitated 
Texas and, in fact, the whole country. All of the above specifica- 
tions were met in a six-page letter, marked private, which Reagan 
wrote from Washington to Lubbock on April 28, 1858. The 
letter deals with the slavery situation as it was agitating the nation 
and the Democratic party on the eve of the Civil War. The doc- 
ument was framed in glass, front and back, so that it could be read 
with equal facility from both sides. It was carried to Washington 
by Attorney Clark and presented in Senator Johnson’s office a 
short time before the Christmas holidays. Line by line copies 
were done in a special edition of twelve copies, and a copy has 
been placed in the Library of the Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center. 


The Association is happy to welcome the reorganization of the 
Louisiana Historical Association and the publication of its new 
journal, Louisiana History. January 1, 1960, was set as the tenta- 
tive publication date for the first issue of Louisiana History. 
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Correspondence concerning the journal should be addressed to 
Edwin A. Davis, Managing Editor, Louisiana History, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Dr. Lowell H. Harrison, chairman of the Department of His- 
tory at West Texas State College in Canyon, recently reported 
the 1959 results of a project sponsored by West Texas State College 
that might well attract the attention and emulation of other 
educational institutions throughout the state. Dr. Harrison wrote: 


We were well pleased last spring with the results of our first contests 
in World and United States History. Designed to encourage the study 
of history in the high schools of the Panhandle, the contests attracted 
contestants from nineteen schools, despite a conflict with Interscho- 
lastic League events. We were especially grateful to the Ex-Students 
Association, without whose financial assistance the contests could not 
have been held. Information concerning next spring’s contests will 
be mailed out in a few weeks. 


The Association certainly joins Dr. Harrison in encouraging 
history teachers in the high schools of the Panhandle of Texas to 
participate in this worthwhile program. 

The Heritage Society of Waco has justly earned the reputation 
of being one of the most active local history and conservation 
groups in Texas. Most recently, on December 6, 1959, members 
of the Heritage Society were hosts at the dedication of a bronze 
tablet commemorating the Waco suspension bridge (see Quar- 
terly, LXIII, 152-153) and honoring the memory of Judge 
William M. Sleeper. ve 


Robert Martindale did his master’s thesis at the University of 
Texas on the public career of James V. Allred not many years 
ago. Martindale has since been teaching history at Navarro Junior 
College at Corsicana and pursuing additional graduate work at 
Louisiana State University. Recently he and his mother, Gladys 
Hall Meier, brought out a 185-page privately printed genealogy 
at Brownsville entitled History of the Hall Family and Allied 
Lines. Many members of the Hall and allied families have been 
substantial citizens in ‘Texas but the family also has had wide 
representation throughout the nation. The book is attractively 
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printed and bound; it is a must for genealogical collections; it 
will be a welcomed addition to any Texana collection. 

Miss Frances Donecker, who was for several years sponsor of 
Junior Historian Chapter No. 50 at Joel Chandler Harris Junior 
High School in San Antonio, has presented the Association two 
large scrapbooks that will prove of great value to many persons 
engaged in research on San Antonio history. Approximately half 
of the material relates to school newspapers and historical papers 
prepared at Harris Junior High School, while the remainder con- 
sists of numerous excellent photographs and newspaper articles 
concerning historic episodes in the life of San Antonio. 

Representative of the newspaper articles is one that was pub- 
lished on May 28, 1933, relating to Francisco Guilbeau and his 
successful effort to save the great vineyards of Europe with the 
Texas Mustang grape in 1875-1878. Guilbeau, a native of Brittany, 
France, came to San Antonio in 1839 and was successfully estab- 
lished as a merchant by 1848. After the introduction into Europe 
of American wild grape root stock in the 1850’s, a killing blight, 
caused by a new species of phylloxera imported with the first grape 
stock, threatened to destroy the European vineyards. Guilbeau 
discovered that the native grapes near San Antonio were immune 
to the phylloxera and thus became the agent for the shipment 
of hundreds of tons of Mustang grape cuttings which saved the 
European wine industry. 

The scrapbooks have been placed for permanent preservation 
in the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

Published by the University of Texas Department of Anthro- 
pology in 1959, The Harroun Site: A Fulton Aspect Component 
of the Caddoan Area, Upshur County, Texas, by Edward B. Jelks 
and Curtis D. Tunnell, is an admirable example of the work of 
the nationwide Inter-Agency Archeological Salvage Project. Under 
the terms of a memorandum of agreement between the National 
Park Service and the University of Texas for archeological salvage 
at Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir in northeastern Upshur County, 
excavation and analysis of the Harroun Site were carried out in 


1957, 1958, and 1959. 
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In a summary report on the 1959 program of the Texas Permian 
Historical Society, Mrs. James S. (Betty) Orbeck, the society’s 
executive vice-president, presented a recitation of accomplish- 
ment that fulfills the most sanguine anticipation of those who 
champion the cause of local and regional historical societies. 
Organized in Odessa on November 4, 1958, from the nucleus of 
the Ector County Historical Survey Committee, the Texas Permian 
Historical Society has made great strides in preserving the his- 
tory of Andrews, Crane, Ector, Loving, Ward, and Winkler 
counties, and might well serve as a beacon for other Texas coun- 
ties presently without a local historical society. 

In Mrs. Orbeck’s words: 


I can truthfully say that every moment of my life that is not spent 
on care for my family has been spent in the progress of our historical 
society. Through the month of August I spent much time in the Ector 
County Courthouse indexing all county records up to 1910. I also 
indexed the 1938-1939 and 1927 newspapers for events of historical 
significance. Our historical collection began to grow after your visit 
to Odessa and we now have a very fine beginning. We are being very 
careful in the selection of data for our files. We have tape recorded 
the pioneers; interviews have been held with the ones who have been 
here for many years. When we began obtaining the confidence of the 
people, many minds were opened and the memories have been re- 
corded and put on paper. Since our society came into existence, much 
interest in the history of this area has been increased. Our local news- 
papers have run stories about our pioneers, and their early lives here. 
They have accepted articles from members of our society and have 
begun to realize the value of our society and its program. The local 
radio station, KRIG, began in the early spring a program called 
“Remember the Year’ and has been going through the local news- 
papers of past years. 

We have been co-operating with the societies in the surrounding 
areas by sending information to them that pertains to their areas. 
We have also received a valuable collection of early maps of this area 
and pictures of now “ghost towns,” people, and businesses. 

Our greatest progress has been the reorganization of the Junior His- 
torians of Odessa High School. The chapter is under the capable 
sponsorship of Miss Mary Jane Gentry. I believe before this year is 
through, the other schools will organize. Miss Gentry is most inter- 
ested in turning out top-notch material in her group. 


The notable and highly commendable success of the Texas 
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Permian Historical Society’s initial program is most gratifying 
to the Association, one of whose primary objectives continues to 
be the promotion and encouragement of local historical societies. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that other Texas communities will be 
inspired by this record of achievement in the counties of the 
Permian Basin. Anyone desiring information concerning the steps 
whereby municipal, county, or regional societies may be organized 
in other communities is invited to write the Association for 
pertinent data. 


Walter E. Long, a member of the Association’s publication 
committee, presided at the January meeting of the Texas Civil 
War Centennial Commission in Austin. Among the several items 
of particular interest on the agenda were the Confederate memo- 
rial which will be dedicated in the foyer of the new State Supreme 
Court Building in 1960, the Texas Confederate Monument to be 
erected in Vicksburg, Mississippi, in i961, and five other observ- 
ances to be held in Texas during the Civil War Centennial period 
under the auspices of the Texas Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Mrs. C. C. Cameron outlined the events: 


We plan to hold our 1961 observance in Austin with a pilgrimage 
to the State Cemetery and to LaGrange where more companies were 
mustered for Confederate service than in any other place in Texas. 

The 1962 observance will be held in El Paso with a pilgrimage to 
Val Verde, New Mexico, where Texas Confederates met and repulsed 
the Unionists. There we will be joined by the UDC chapters of New 
Mexico and possibly Arizona. 

In 1963 the observance will be held in Galveston with a pilgrimage 
to Dick Dowling’s Monument at Sabine Pass. 

In 1964 the observance will be held in Tyler with a pilgrimage to 
the Old Stockade and other historic places. 

In 1965 the observance will be held in Brownsville with a pil- 
grimage to Palmetto Ranch and the monument at the site of the last 
battle of the War between the States—and, ironically, won by the 
Confederate forces. 


Suggestions for additional commemorative projects that would 
be appropriate for Texas’ participation in the Civil War Centen- 
nial should be sent to George W. Hill, Executive Director, Texas 
Civil War Centennial Commission, 112 West Fourteenth Street, 


Austin, Texas. 
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Through the thoughtful courtesy of Senator Ralph W. Yar- 
borough, I recently received a copy of the printed program that 
commemorates the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the char- 
tering of Chandler Lodge No. 993, A. F. & A. M., which was 
held at Chandler, Henderson County, Texas, on December 21, 
1959. Included in the program is a historical section prepared by 
Senator Yarborough, consisting of the address he presented at 
the anniversary dinner and reproductions of several of the his. 
torical documents upon which the address was based. Entitled 
“Remarks on the Chandler Lodge and the Area and People 
Where It Was Chartered,” the speech demonstrates forcefully the 
senator’s appreciation of the past and his grasp of the historical 
processes whereby “a horse-and-buggy, mule-and-plow civilization 
has been replaced by an automobile, tractor era.” For his active, 
continuing interest and participation in the preservation of Texas’ 
local history—despite the manifold duties and obligations of his 
national position—Senator Yarborough has earned the commen- 
dation of Association members and others who appreciate the 
importance of past events to the present. 

As the publication, preservation, and distribution of scholarly 
historical studies have always been first objectives of the Associa- 
tion, it was most gratifying to see the Outdoor Life Book Club’s 
announcement that a special edition of Wayne Gard’s The Great 
Buffalo Hunt was scheduled for release during the spring of 
1960. According to the announcement, at least 25,000 hard-cover 
copies of Gard’s book were to be issued to club members. ‘To the 
Outdoor Life Book Club and to Wayne Gard, the Association 
extends congratulations and good wishes for a job well done. 

Ww 

Much is said about public complacency and lack of interest 
in vital issues, and the charges are frequently true, but a universal 
generalization in this area is impossible. Irrefutable evidence 
supporting this contention is abundantly provided by the state- 
wide reaction to “Three Leagues for Texas,” a public service 
motion picture film which was recently produced through the 
co-operation of the Association. The film, which presents the 
historical basis for Texas’ position on the Tidelands, has evoked 
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a positive response wherever it has been shown. In Alpine, for 
example, the film was shown at the meetings of three civic clubs, 
a general assembly at Sul Ross State College, and a general 
assembly at the Alpine High School. Students, civic leaders, and 
citizens generally were most appreciative and responded with 
enthusiastic commendation and congratulations. 

During the course of a lecture series at the University of Texas 
in April, 1959, Pulitzer Prize-winner Oscar Handlin, Harvard 
historian, manned the battlements on behalf of Philosopher 
John Dewey and the transformation that has taken place in the 
American school system over the past thirty years. Handlin dis- 
avows full acceptance of Dewey’s philosophy but remains a strong 
believer in the basic Dewey idea, pointing out that the philosopher 
has suffered the virtually universal fate of prophets—the ‘“‘good” 
offices of disciples. Handlin declared: 

[Dewey] never thought of some of the statements credited to him— 
and probably would not agree with a great many. For instance, John 
Dewey never said that education should not be centered around the 
traditional subjects [history, for example]. And he certainly did not 
believe that teachers should be better schooled in methods than in 
their subject matter. Yet, these are the ideas attributed to him today. 


George P. Hammond, director of the University of California’s 
Bancroft Library at Berkeley, has announced the acquisition of 
a major collection of valuable documents that will enable his- 
torians and scholars to bridge some of the gaps that have existed 
in the knowledge of life and conditions during the earliest period 
of California’s history. The latest collection at the famed library 
of Western literary and historical materials was obtained largely 
through the efforts of Warren Howell and Jacob Zeitlin, prom- 
inent book dealers of San Francisco and Los Angeles, respectively. 
The acquisition is expected to open up new horizons for research 
on the early years of California and the Southwest generally. 
Previously, Hammond declared, the scarcity of contemporary 
sources for this period limited such possibilities for research. 

In addition to valuable materials on California proper, the 
exploration of the northern part of Lower California and the 
founding of its missions, and mission reports from New Mexico 
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and northern Mexico, the collection is of particular importance 
to Texas historians for its documents on the settlement of the 
Canary Islanders at San Antonio and the relations of Americans, 
Mexicans, and Indians on the Lower Rio Grande as American 
frontiersmen began to push into Texas. 
Who knows about Soapy Smith (original cognomen: Jefferson 
Randolph Smith), born in Georgia in 1860 and a clerk in the 
store of Barwin Brothers at Round Rock until about 1878 when 
he departed Texas for Leadville, Colorado? In Leadville he con- 
tinued to work the soap game, but finally this confidence man 
par excellence departed this life at the hands of an outraged 
citizenry in Skagway, Alaska, in July, 1898. Who were Soapy’s 
forbears and what are the incidents of his life in Texas? Homer 
Croy, 150 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 33, New York, would 
like to know. ™ 


Mrs. Merle Duncan, president of the Association, recently pre- 
sented a rare copy of the printed text of Harbert Davenport’s 
address delivered at the dedication of the Goliad memorial to 
Fannin and his men on June 4, 1939. Long recognized as an 
indispensable addition to the literature of the Goliad phase of 
the Texas Revolution, Davenport’s study was subsequently pub- 
lished in the July, 1939, issue of the Quarterly with additions 
and an annotated bibliographical note. Mrs. Duncan’s thoughtful 
contribution has been placed in the Archives of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 

Dorman Winfrey, archivist of the Texas State Library, recently 
discovered an unusual news item in the January 16, 1905, issue 
of the Austin American. The account is an amusing, somewhat 
whimsical commentary on early Austin and is of considerable 
interest because of both the principles and the principals involved: 


UNIQUE VERDICT NOW A MATTER OF RECORD 
WHEN JUDGE TERRELL WAS A MEMBER OF A JURY 
IN A GAMING CaSE AGAINST A WELL KNowN MAN 
Probably the most unique verdict ever rendered by a jury in 
Texas was returned in 1857, in the district court of Travis County. 
The jury’s verdict is now a part of the records in the office of Dis- 
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trict Clerk James P. Hart. It appears that Frank B. Rafer, at that 
time a well known citizen of Austin, was charged with the offense of 
gaming, and being a prominent man, the whole thing was regarded 
in a measure in the light of a joke. But the joke was carried out to 
the end and Rafer was duly fined. A remarkable part of it is that 
practically the entire jury consisted of lawyers. After the case was 
tried the jury retired to consider its verdict with the result that the 
following extraordinary verdict was returned: 

We, the jury, lawful men, 

Fine the defendant dollars ten; 

A guilty man beyond all doubt, 

Let the defendant pay himself out. 

Thus we've said this freezing morn, 


Your obedient servant, A. O. Horne. 
Foreman. 


The verdict is dated January 17, 1857. 

The following is the jury which tried the case: A. O. Horne, S. C. 
Sneed, A. H. Chalmers, Alexander W. Terrell, George Robinson, 
William P. DeNormandie, Charles S. West, J. L. W. Cooke, James W. 
Smith, John B. Costa, F. W. Chandler, and A. G. Campbell. 

It is said that this unusual verdict was written by Judge A. W. 
Terrell, present member of the legislature, who was himself a member 


of the jury. 

As a member of the Association staff for several years before 
becoming state archivist, Winfrey developed a particular interest 
in the Junior Historian movement. It is gratifying to note that 
this dedication has not abated. In January, in response to a 
request from Herschel Whittington, a recent graduate of the 
University of Texas, Winfrey spoke to a group of citizens in Rich- 
ardson who were particularly interested in establishing a new 
chapter in the Richardson High School. 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport, secretary of the Brownsville Historical 
Association, has announced that the Brownsville society has re- 
produced The Twin Cities of the Border, which was originally 
compiled and published in 1893 by W. H. Chatfield, then adjutant 
at Fort Brown. Copies of the book are available at $2 each, 
and orders should be sent to Mrs. Davenport at 542 East Washing- 
ton Street, Brownsville, Texas. 


In the October, 1959, issue of the Quarterly appeared the first 
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of a continuing list of women who made notable contributions 
to the development of Texas. To that roll of honored participants 
in the growth of Texas should be added: 

EmiLy AUSTIN Perry, June 22, 1795—August 15, 1851—born 
in Austin Ville, Virginia, the daughter of Moses and Maria 
Brown Austin; as mistress of Peach Point Plantation for twenty 
years, she became the principal medium for the preservation of 
the Austin heritage in Texas. 

Texas weather is always a recurrent subject of interest. Catherine 
Young Clack’s account of the Bellevue tragedy of April 26, 1906, 
in this issue represents the vivid (and perhaps somewhat em- 
bellished with details) recollections of a participant, Robert E. 
Lee Miller, who has stayed in the county and become an insti- 
tution as an itinerant “hay bailing man” with a great fund of 
local lore. 


R. W. and M. F. Plumbley of Morrison, Illinois, have hit 
upon an idea that should have widespread appeal. They have 
just started issuing Century Gazette (Vol. I, No. 1, came out on 
January 9, 1960) , which is to consist of excerpts from American 
newspapers exactly a century ago. The first number consists of 
sixteen well done pages which are quite effective in taking one 
back a century. Numerous selections in the first issue refer to 
Texas. Psychologically it should be a real opportunity to be able 
to follow the course of events in the world just a century ago. 
The price is $4 for a year’s subscription. This is an attractive 
way to experience history. se 


A Texas girl, Billie McBride of San Angelo, has held the Girls 
Rodeo Association barrel racing championship through the past 
four years. st 


The 1960 annual Book Auction has had a tremendous boost 
already this year in the gift of A. C. Burnett of Houston, of quite 
a number of copies of the Junior Historian and of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. Among these Quarterlies are six 
bound volumes. Particularly of interest will be the hard-to-come- 
by first four bound volumes which have been long out of print, 
and should be of great interest to those who are endeavoring to 
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complete their sets of the Quarterly. This gift of Mr. Burnett’s 
was one of generosity and shows his interest in the welfare of the 
Association and his fine citizenship. There may well be other 
members of the Association who should like to be enlisted in 
Mr. Burnett’s bracket. se 


The South-Western Index (Gonzales, Texas) for June 3, 1870, 
p. 1, col. 7, has the following entry concerning early interest in 
state historical activity: 


Southern Historical Society.—By call of Col. Ashbel Smith, all who 
wish to co-operate in forming a State Historical Society, were to meet 
today at 4 o'clock, P.M., in the area of the grand stand of the State 
Fair at this place.—Houston Union. 


In 1949, just ten years ago, Dr. P. I. Nixon and Mr. C. Stanley 


Banks wrote an account of the forty-year history of Laurel Heights 
Methodist Church in San Antonio. The church has just cele- 
brated its golden anniversary and appropriately Dr. Nixon and 
Mr. Banks are writing the account of the last decade to bring 
the story of a remarkable growth up to date. 


Don Prophet, 508 Garfield, Boise, Idaho, has sent the follow- 


ing inquiry to the office: 


I am writing in the hope that you or some of your membership 
will be able to assist me in obtaining additional information on a 
man known as Langford (Farmer) Peel, or Peale. 

An article from a Montana newspaper, dated November 17, 1940, 
states that at the death of Quantrell his raiders broke up into small 
groups; and one band, led by the notorious Farmer Peale, went to 
Mexico to fight for Maximilian, but at his death “Peale and his 
fellow soldiers of fortune returned to the United States landing in 
Texas, where they soon became involved in lawless depredations and 
robberies that made them outlaws and put a price on their heads. 
Soon strife arose among them, and it is alleged that Farmer Peale, 
as their leader, double-crossed the rest and made off with money that 
should have been divided among them. Worse than that, they claimed, 
before deserting them, he conspired to have his followers captured 
by the federal and state authorities, hoping in this manner to end all 
chance of future trouble with them. But his plans went amiss and all 
managed to evade the law and effect their escape. 

Should you or any of your members have any information regard- 
ing Peel, or Peale, I would be most grateful. 
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The Southwestern Social Science Association is to meet at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas from April 14 through April 16. 
There are to be six sessions for historians. Dr. Kenneth K. Bailey 
of Louisiana State University has general charge of the historical 
sessions. One meeting which ought to be of widespread interest 
to Texans will deal with the editing of state historical journals 
in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. Frank Reeve 
will represent New Mexico, Miss Muriel Wright, Oklahoma, 
Walter L. Brown, Arkansas, while I shall handle the commentary 
and speak about procedure on the Quarterly. The editors will 
give their views on and discuss such matters of common con- 
cern as: 

1. The role of the state periodical in relation to historical scholar- 


ship and to the historical profession in general. 
2. The extent to which such journals should be “state” journals 
in coverage. 
The “public” within the state to which the journal should cater. 
Criteria for a good article and a good book review. 
Problems of support—financial and otherwise. 
Sponsoring machinery in these respective states. 
Finding desirable and willing contributors. 


All persons interested are invited to be in attendance at the 
meeting. 


7 Pee + 


Harry N. Scheiber has a comment on the policies of United 
States Attorney General Thomas Watt Gregory (of Texas) in 
Pennsylvania History, XXVI (October, 1959) . 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Brother Stephen Library, Editorial Department 
St. Michael’s College Scholastic Magazines 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 33 West 42nd Street 


Dr. John W. Padgett New York 96, N. Y. 


gio East Avenue B. 


Killeen, Texas Mrs. Nell Ann Langley 


Box 791 
Mr. Jack Greer Huntsville, Texas 
1215 South Broadway 
Tyler, ‘Texas Mrs. Edith Goodson, Librarian 
Mr. Graham L. Pierce Jacksonville Junior High School 
4654 South Versailles Box 631 


Dallas g, Texas Jacksonville, ‘Texas 
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Library 

George Pepperdine College 
1121 West 79th Street 

Los Angeles 44, California 


South Park Junior High School Library 
goo1 McArdle Road 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Nueces County Library 
Mrs. Frank D. Hankins 
Robstown, Texas 


Mr. Max M. Coleman 
2008 47th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mr. Dan L. Morrow 
4go2 Curtis Clark Drive 
Corpus Christi, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Henry Stallings 
1909 Austin Avenue 
Brownwood, ‘Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren P. Duren 
Goldthwaite, Texas 


Mrs. A. H. Kettler 
200 Mount Vernon Avenue 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Mr. Thomas F. Harwood 
2448 Wistaria 
New Orleans 22, Louisiana 


Mrs. Ralph H. Walsh 
620 Stirman 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Winston Harwood 
320 Harrison 
Harlingen, Texas 


Mrs. Estella B. Stewart 
Route 4, Box 321 
Huntsville, Texas 


Dr. John Reesing 
2413 King Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Mrs. E. A. Temple 
1415 Washington 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. Alice Baker Jones 
1002 Bissonet 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Thomas F. Bush 
1421 Austin 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. James Riley 
618 North goth Street 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. John W. Martin 
11655 Arrowwood Circle 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Thomas W. Baker 
1801 North Street 
Nacogdoches, ‘Texas 


Mr. Wallace Downer 
38 Bluebird Drive 
New Orleans, La. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Berry, Jr. 
3054 Reba 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. H. R. Neal 
624 Camp Street 
Kilgore, Texas 


Dr. Elizabeth Crawford 
11 Shadow Lawn 
Houston, Texas 


Sister M. Nellie, O.S.F. 
St. Francis Aspirant High School 


Box 989 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Macyl K. Orman 
700 Fort Worth Club Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Miss Wilma Hixson 
Box 432 
Canyon, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Fitzgerald 
Box 65 
Mont Belvieu, Texas 


Lt. Col. C. L. Jones 

Hq. 5-AF, Box 263 

APO 925 

San Francisco, California 

The Rev. and Mrs. Morris D. Smithey 


Box 66 
Eddy, Texas 


Miss Mae Jean C’Tol 
2519 Truxillo 
Houston, Texas 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eric Jones 
2317 Aster Street 
Lake Charles, La. 


Mr. Mace Brindley 
Box 605 
Oakdale, Louisiana 


Mr. Harold F. McDonald 
3517 Suffolk 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. George M. Braun 
722 Westwood Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mrs. M. H. Waghalter 
4401 Parkwood 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Elizabeth Montgomery 
526 Third Avenue 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mr. C. J. Chisholm 
5726 Souda Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


Goliad County Library 
Box 124 
Goliad, Texas 


Mr. Kenneth Phillips 
2925 Klondike 
Dallas 28, Texas 


Mrs. Lois Helvey 
Laboratory School 

North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Mr. L. M. Pearce, Jr. 
5503 Doliver 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mr. Jack Perry 
2232 Troom 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. John Bute, II 
2523 Del Monte Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Dr. Stanley E. Hess, Jr. 
#1 Westlane 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Robert W. Kurtz 
2143 Stanmore 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. Robert B. Baldwin 
3839 Inverness 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. C. M. Malone, Jr. 
5607 Meadow Lake 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mr. Robert D. Brown 
5333 Schumacher 
Houston 27, Texas 


Mr. R. O. Beach, Jr. 
502 South Post Oak Lane 
Houston 27, Texas 
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The Spanish Element in Texas Water Law. By Betty Eakle Dob- 
kins. Austin (University of Texas Press) , 1959. Pp. xiii+-190. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $5.00. 


This book fills an important gap in one of the most significant 
aspects of Texas history by tracing, from its origin, the Spanish 
element still present today in Texas laws relating to water rights. 
A great deal has been written on this subject by attorneys, but 
most of what has been said has been approached by the advocate 
rather than by the historian. 

As the writer has stated in her preface: “In American history 
the significance of land, especially in terms of the frontier, has 
been spelled out in large letters. The importance of water has 
been recognized by a few.” 

Texas water law has its roots deep in the Hispanic Civil Law 
for more reasons than one. Title to some 280,000 acres in Texas 
originated in grants from the Crown of Spain or the Republic 
of Mexico. Under Texas law, the grantee under a prior sovereign 
acquired only those rights which were fixed in the laws of the 
prior sovereign. It is therefore necessary for the courts of modern 
Texas to look to the ancient laws of Spain and Mexico to de- 
termine the extent of rights so granted. Much of the confusion 
that is still present today results from a lack of a thorough under- 
standing of the historical background from which ‘Texas’ laws 
emerged. Although the writer does not advocate any particular 
legal viewpoint, she has filled in the details of history so necessary 
for a proper understanding of even the present-day legal argu- 
ments on the subject. 

After describing briefly some of the problems in Texas con- 
cerning water rights, the writer traces the history of Spanish and 
Mexican law to its origin in the Near East where western civil- 
ization itself originated. The book reviews the water laws and 
institutions of ancient Rome and proceeds to set forth in detail 
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development of water law in Spain, beginning with the Roman 
influence in Spain, the Moorish influence on Spanish irrigation 
laws, and the later development of Spanish legal codes, including 
those which applied particularly in New Spain. 

Texans will find especially interesting the description of the 
Spanish irrigation systems established in San Antonio over two 
hundred years ago. Many detailed records concerning this early 
system have been preserved, and the remains of the system still 
exist and are in partial use today. 

The history of this Spanish influence after Texas Independence 
and the controversies which are still unsettled today concerning 
the law of irrigation rights brings the reader up to date on this 
significant question. 

Mrs. Dobkins is to be congratulated on her handling of the 
complex subject with which she has dealt. The book is extremely 
readable and shows a remarkable insight into a subject which is 
essentially legal, yet can be properly understood only from the 


vantage point of history. WILL WILSON 


Attorney General of Texas 


Water for the Future: Resources of the Texas Gulf Basin (Vol. 1) ; 
Economic Potential of the Texas Gulf Basin (Vol. II) ; Trad- 
ing Areas in the Texas Gulf Basin (Vol. III) ; Water Require- 
ments in the Texas Gulf Basin (Vol. IV). By John R. Stock- 
ton, Stanley A. Arbingast, Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., and Al- 
fred G. Dale. Austin (Bureau of Business Research, The 
University of Texas), 1959. Pp. 716. Figures, tables, maps. 
$5.00 a set. 


Today in Texas, water like oil, gas, and cotton has become an 
item of major economic interest. There can be no question of 
water’s importance in the future of Texas as cities grow larger, 
new industries move in, old industries expand, and as irrigated 
farm land is increased. The severe drought of 1951-1956 drama- 
tized this concern. To accompany this development, studies of 
economic growth and water demand are needed for the state; 
a recent report, Water for the Future, by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas is such a study. It presents 
the results of an inquiry into the water requirements of one por- 
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tion of Texas, the Texas Gulf Basin and is the fifth in a series of 
economic growth and water demand studies that the Bureau has 
prepared under contract with the Bureau of Reclamation, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

The area studied is that of the Texas Gulf Basin situated east 
of the Balcones Escarpment and south of the Red River Basin. As 
delimited in this report, the Texas Gulf Basin, includes substan- 
tially all of the drainages of the Sabine, Neches, Trinity, Guada- 
lupe, and San Antonio rivers, the middle and lower reaches of 
the Brazos, Colorado, and Nueces rivers, and the lower valley of 
the Rio Grande. The 97 counties included in this area comprise 
the most heavily populated area in Texas. Their water require- 
ments are obviously important. The economic analysis, however, 
includes not only these counties but others within the trading 
areas of Basin cities. Thus, the study contains economic data for 
a total of 132 of the 254 counties of the state. 

In four volumes containing 716 pages, 178 tables, 33 figures, 
and 32 maps, conclusions are derived from a consideration of 
past, present, and potential economic activity in the 132 counties 
occupying most of the eastern half of the state. The forecast in 
terms of employment and population extends to the year 2010. 
Much of the population data and production figures extend back 
to the year 1900. The purpose is to determine the resource 
utilization potentials of the Texas Gulf Basin in relation to mar- 
ket demands, the resulting industrialization, population growth, 
and water requirements. The writers emphasize that the pro- 
jections in the study are not firm but are intended to indicate 
expected direction and general magnitude of change. The ex- 
pectations as to development up to the year 2010 are based on 
the assumptions that there will be relative fiscal stability, that 
economic growth will not be affected by war, that there is pos- 
sibility of an extended cold war, and that adequate water will be 
available at a reasonable cost. 

The organization of the data is systematic and at all times 
clear; the division into four volumes is helpful. Volume I, Re- 
sources of the Texas Gulf Basin, describes the economic signifi- 
cance of the resources of the Basin. Facts as to climate, land forms, 
minerals, agriculture, manufacturing, and transportation are 
presented in such a manner that the stage is set for the material 
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of the succeeding volumes. Volume II, Economic Potential of the 
Texas Gulf Basin, analyzes the major factors that are likely to 
affect economic growth. Volume III, Trading Areas in the Gulf 
Basin, presents a detailed economic study of the Basin’s sixteen 
trading areas: Fort Worth, Dallas, Tyler, Longview-Marshall, 
Waco, Palestine, Lufkin, Middle Sabine, Austin, Bryan, Hous- 
ton, Lower Sabine, San Antonio, Victoria, Corpus Christi, and 
the Lower Valley. For each of these areas data are presented con- 
cerning agriculture, basic and dependent manufacturing, popu- 
lation, and employment. Volume IV, Water Requirements in the 
Texas Gulf Basin, focuses attention on present water use and pos- 
sible requirements for the next fifty years. Water consumption in 
1954 is used as a benchmark with the extrapolation to the year 
2010 based on the probable industrial and population growth of 
each of the sixteen trading areas. 

As one would expect, all the trading areas of the Basin will 
have an increase in total water consumption between 1954 and 
2010. The average percentage gain in this period is expected to 
be approximately 39 per cent. The major areas of water con- 
sumption in 1954 such as Houston and Dallas are expected to 
show average gain, while the areas of smaller consumption in 
1954 will gain less than the average with the exception of those 
located nearest the coast. The largest percentage gains between 
1954 and 2010 are expected to be in the Lower Valley, Victoria, 
Lower Sabine, and Corpus Christi. 

For the first time, data of this type and scale have been com- 
piled for the Basin area. The major strength of this detailed and 
comprehensive study resides in its clarification as to the prob- 
lems of population and employment in the Basin and in its sub- 
divisions and, more important perhaps, its forecasts as to trends 
in manufacturing and agriculture. No serious student of the prob- 
lems and future of Texas, whether he be historian, economist, or 
geographer, can afford to neglect it. Lorrin KENNAMER 

University of Texas 


The Life of George Fisher (1795-1873) and the History of the 
Fisher Family in Mississippi. By Mary Fisher Parmenter, 
Walter Russell Fisher, and Lawrence Edward Mallette. Jack- 
sonville, Florida (H. and W. B. Drew Company), 1959. Pp. 


V1i+ 299. 
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The writers of this book are descendants of George Fisher, and 
they have compiled his biography in the first 166 pages of the 
work. The remainder of the book is historical and genealogical 
treatment of the families of Fisher’s first wife and of those of 
his sons. 

George Fisher is remembered as the Mexican customs collector 
at Anahuac whose decree of November, 1831, requiring shippers 
in Austin’s colony to pay customs and secure clearance papers at 
Anahuac, led to the early development of hostilities against him 
and the other Mexican officials during the critical days of 1831- 
1832 prior to the outbreak of the Texas Revolution. This episode, 
enough to earn for Fisher the undying enmity of Texan patriots, 
was only an interlude in a long and adventuresome career of a 
man whose early years in Europe were shrouded in mystery and 
intrigue. After coming to America from Hungary in 1815, the 
young Serbian adopted the name Fisher and settled in Mississippi. 

The wide range of abilities and activities of this controversial 
man included those of Mississippi planter; officer in the Mexican 
army; founder of Masonic Lodges in Mexico, Texas, and Panama; 
merchant; translator; publisher of the Federalist newspaper 
Mercurio in Matamoros; justice of the peace in Harris County; 
city recorder for Houston; and secretary of the California Land 
Commission from 1852 to 1856. Appointed Greek consul in San 
Francisco by the king of Greece in 1870, Fisher died in San 
Francisco on June 11, 1873, a respected and accomplished Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Fisher’s biographers have tried to delineate anew his role in 
Texas history; they have removed some of the odium that has 
surrounded his name. His role at Anahuac is described simply 
as that of a loyal Mexican officer who refused to countermand an 
order of a superior, while his Federalist activities on behalf of 
the Mexican Constitution of 1824 are favorably compared with 
a similar role played by Stephen F. Austin. In fact, the writers 
of this book maintain that the two men had the same objectives 
for Texas, that of a state in the Mexican Federation, until the 
dictatorial ambitions of General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna 
became apparent to all. 

Fisher himself was concerned about what historians would have 
to say about his role in Texas history. In September, 1839, he 
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prepared and submitted to the Fifth Congress of Texas a brochure 
of his correspondence with Stephen F. Austin, plus other docu- 
ments bearing on his Federalist activities in Mexico, and he 
pointed out that his motives coincided precisely with those of 
Texas’ Provisional Government up to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Many years later, Fisher heard of the founding of the 
Harris County Historical Society and wrote Ashbel Smith, its 
first president, and expressed his hope that his activities in Texas 
in 1831 and 1832 would not be misunderstood. ‘To clear up such 
misunderstanding has been an objective of this biography. 
Forrest E, WARD 


General Stand Watie’s Confederate Indians. By Frank Cunning- 
ham. San Antonio (Naylor Company), 1959. Pp. xiv-+242. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.00. 


Written in a popular style, General Stand Watie’s Confederate 
Indians should provide considerable information and entertain- 
ment for the casual reader who is not already familiar with the 
Trans-Mississippi phase of the Civil War. For those who are better 
acquainted with the sources of the subject and period, the book’s 
primary value will lie in the emphasis that is herein placed on 
Stand Watie, the Confederacy’s remarkable Cherokee general 
who did not surrender until June 23, 1865. 

Because of the polarized nature of nineteenth century Chero- 
kee history and the emotion charged attitudes of the champions 
of the opposing factions, it is virtually inevitable that issue will 
be taken with Cunningham’s interpretation of the tribal schism 
and the role of John Ross as opposed to that of Stand Watie. If 
one is not unduly disturbed by the writer's partisanship, there- 
fore, his study may be accepted as a good, fairly comprehensive 
statement of Cherokee participation in the action of the Civil 
War. 

Texan readers, however, will be primarily interested in the 
light that is shed on ‘Texas troops in Indian Territory and state 
relations with the tribes across Red River. Cunningham gives 
good treatment to the battles of Pea Ridge and Elk Creek, or 
Honey Springs, and presents more or less extended statements 
on such leaders as Samuel Bell Maxey and Richard M. Gano. Par- 
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ticularly interesting is the commentary on the Indian refugees 
in Texas. Conditioned by the more recent experiences of dis- 
placed persons in World War II, one is here struck by the re- 
curring patterns that war manifests. 

Because it is apparent that the writer has aimed at producing 
a book with popular appeal, which he has done, it would perhaps 
be unfair to subject his study to the same critical analysis that 
would be in order for such related statements as Annie Heloise 
Abel’s definitive studies of the American Indian in the Civil War. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary that attention should be drawn to 
the paucity of documentation, and a word is also in order in re- 
lation to certain mechanical errors that crept into the copy and 
survived the printing process. The most interesting and puzzling 
occurs on page 218 where the following entry appears: War of 
the Rebellion (The): A Complication of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies. 

Despite the mild criticisms raised, the subject of General Stand 
Watie’s Confederate Indians is quite fascinating, and the treat- 
ment no doubt will be satisfying to a large number of readers. 

CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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Henry W. Barron, ‘““The United States Cavalry and the Texas 
Rangers,” received his B.A. degree from the University of Texas 
in 1934 and his M.A. degree from Southern Methodist University 
in 1935. Presently a member of the English department of Mid- 
western University at Wichita Falls and the commanding officer 
of the 645th Armored Field Artillery Battalion, 49th Armored 
Division, Texas National Guard, Colonel Barton has devoted 
many years to an intensive study of military affairs. His “The 
Problems of Command in the Army of the Republic of Texas,” 
was published in the January, 1959, issue of the Quarterly. 


JEweEL Davis ScarsoroucH, “The Georgia Battalion in the 
Texas Revolution: A Critical Study,” is well known throughout 
‘Texas as one of the state’s outstanding civic leaders. With the 
same perception and thoroughness that have marked her career 
in public service generally, Mrs. Scarborough has devoted many 
years during the last half century to patriotic and learned socie- 
ties and to historical research. The results of her researches have 
been published in the West Texas Historical Association Year 
Book and in the four-volumed series entitled Southern Kith and 
Kin. Her present study of the Georgia Battalion has been hailed 
in manuscript as an authoritative contribution to the literature 
of the Texas Revolution. 


Joun D. Ospurn, “McKenzie College,” received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from Southern Methodist University and is pres- 
ently completing the requirements for the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Texas. He is an assistant professor of history in 
Oklahoma Panhandle A. and M. College in Goodwell, Oklahoma, 
and a member of the Red River County Historical Survey Com- 
mittee and a number of learned societies. 


SAM Woo -rorp, “Carry Nation in Texas,” identifies himself as 
a newspaper reporter and modestly disclaims the title of profes- 
sional historian. In view of the general reaction of Association 
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members who heard him speak at the 1959 annual meeting, 
however, it is apparent that Reporter Woolford may be com- 
pelled to revise his personal characterization. Enhanced by a 
humor that does not disguise the writer’s critical use of his 
sources—the newspapers themselves—the present article provides 
additional valuable insights into the state’s journalistic history. 


Tom H. WE ts, “An Evaluation of the Texas Navy,” writes 
with the authority of a scholar and a naval officer of several years’ 
experience. To these qualities is added the personal interest in 
his subject which the writer has inherited as a descendent of 
original settlers in Colonial Texas. Commander Wells has com- 
pleted a full-length biography of Commodore E. W. Moore which 
the University of Texas Press will publish in 1960. 


GrorcE F. Haueu, “History of the Texas Navy,” has been a 
member of the Association for more than a decade. A native of 
Atlanta, Georgia, the writer presently lives in Brooklyn, New 
York, where he continues his primary historical researches on the 
Texas Navy, privateering, and Texas during the Confederacy. 


GEorGE NIELSEN, “Mathew Caldwell and the Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition,” received his M.A. degree from the University of 
Houston in 1957 and is presently a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Texas. He is a member of the history 
faculty of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois. 


CATHERINE YOUNG CLAcK, “The Bellevue Tornado of April 26, 
1906,’ perhaps came to her wide variety of interests and accom- 
plishments through the following of distinguished Irish precur- 
sors. She is at home on her Hereford farm at Burkburnett or in 
a discussion of Chaucer. Her Texan interests range all the way 
from Jackson to Wichita County. 


LLERENA FRIEND, “Thomas W. Bell Letters,” is the librarian 
of the University of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
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Arizona Star (Phoenix, Ari- 
zona), noted, 556 

Arkansas River, 38 

Arlington State College, 153 

Armsmear, noted, 500 

Armstrong County, 
grant in, 521 

Army, Confederate States, 
book on, reviewed, 171- 
172 

Army, Republic of Texas: 
book on, cited, 147; at San 
Jacinto, number, 290 

Army of the United States: 
Historical Sketches of 
Staff and Line with Por- 
traits of Generals-in-Chief, 
cited, 497n, 498n, 508n, 
509n 


letter 


land 


Asbury, Samuel E., 129 

Ash, by-product of smelting, 
282 

Ash trees, 259 

Aspermont, Texas, 215n 

Associated Press, 555, 564 

Association of Texas Col- 
leges, membership stand- 
ards set (1916), 274 

Associations, merchants, 186 

Atascosa County, land grant 
in, 521 

Athanase de Meéziéres and 
the Louisiana Frontier, 
1768-1780, cited, 215n, 
248n 

tkinson, John, Sr., 412n 

Atlanta, Texas, 88, 92 

Atlanta (Texas) Citizen 
Journal, cited, 284 

Atlantic Monthly, noted, 1n, 
2, 8, 14 

Austin, Henry: letter to, 
noted, 251; letter to, quot- 
ed, 252 

Austin, Maria Brown, 621 

Austin, Moses, 621; early 
home of, 48 

Austin, Stephen F., 48, 57, 
60, 250, 609, 610; body re- 
turned to Peach Point, 
257; correspondence with 
C. G. Sayre, 454-456; let- 
ter from, noted, 251; let- 
ter from, quoted, 252; let- 
ter to C. G. Sayre, 454- 
456; letters of, cited, 
252n; picture of, facing 
page 454 

Austin, W. T., 409 

Austin, Texas, 76, 99, 101, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 154, 181, 
185, 188, 288, 564, 619- 
620, 630; Aguayo near, 
245; architect in (1860), 
435; article on, 428-438; 
article on, cited, 433n, 
434n; businesses in (1860), 
481-484; churches in 
(1860), 485; during Civil 
War, 429, 438; Civil War 
observance in, planned, 
616; dentists in (1860), 
484; doctors in (1860), 
434; founding of, 428; gas 
illumination installed, 429; 
incorporation of, 428; law- 
yers in (1860), 434-435; 
pictures of, between pages 
430 and 431; population 
of (1860), 428; profes- 
sional men in (1860), 434- 
435; rail connections from 
(1860), 487; roads to 
(1860), 486-487; schools in 
(1860), 435-486; Spicer’s 
Hotel, 105; stage lines 
from, 437; state buildings 
(1860), described, 480-481; 
state capitol (1861), de- 


scribed, 430; street names 
in, 429-436; telegraph serv- 
ice to, 487; Unionist sym- 
pathizers in, 417, 433, 438; 
Who’s Who of American 
Women subjects in, noted, 
145 

Austin (ship), 569; copper- 
plate engraving of, noted, 
601; copperplate engrav- 
ing of, picture of, facing 
page 602 

Austin American, 611; ar- 
ticle in quoted, 619-620 

Austin Ameri Stat 
cited, 547n 

Austin College, 147, 271, 277, 
435; combines efforts with 
Kidd-Key College (19380), 
277; contest with North 
Texas Female College, 272 

Austin Colony, 52, 58, 57n, 
60; census of, noted, 330 

Austin County, 100, 404, 406, 
420, 422, 424; commission- 
ers court minutes of, cit- 
ed, 412n, 413n, 414n; elec- 
tion of 1860 in, 414; mili- 
tary forces in Civil War, 
415; secession meeting in, 
414; slavery in, 404; 
Unionist sympathy in, 416- 
417 

Austin City Gazette, 100, 
104n, 107, 108n 

Austin Hook and Ladder 
Fire Company, 432 

Austin Knew His Athens, 
cited, 147 

Austin Papers, cited, 48n, 
252n 

Austin Public Library: Aus- 
tin-Travis County Collec- 
tion, card catalog of old 
houses, 188; program of 
pictures of old buildings, 
189 

Austin Statesman, 425, 557 

Austin-Travis County Collec- 
tion, see Austin Public 
Library 

Austin-Webberville Road, 436 

Avenue Hotel (Austin, Tex- 
as), 432 

Aviation: article on, 15-30; 
beginning of safety in, 29; 
thesis on, cited, 17n. See 
also “Air King”; “Aloha”; 
“Angel of Los Angeles”; 
“Dallas Spirit”; Eichwaldt, 
Alvin H.; “El Encanto”; 
Erwin, William P.; ‘Gold- 
en Eagle”; “Miss Doran”; 
“Oklahoma”; “Pabco Fly- 
er”; “Spirit of St. Louis’; 
“‘Woolaroc”’ 


Ayeta, Francisco, 606 


Ayish Bayou District, mus- 
ter roll of, noted, 330 


Index 


B Hall, article on, cited, 161 

Baatse (Brazos River), 239 

Babototo (Nabatsoto-Nava- 
soto) River, 245 

Bad water belt, 214 

Bach, Vera Featherston, book 
edited by, cited, 544n, 
547n, 552n 

Backman, M. V., Jr., 472; 
contributes to Sheffy-An- 
derson Scholarship Fund, 


330 

Bahia del Espfritu Santo 
(Brazos River), 244 

Bahn, A., 433 

Bailey, E. A., article by, 
cited, 544n, 547n 

Bailey, Kenneth K., 623 

Bailey County, map of, not- 
ed, 208 

Baird, Delila, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 

Baird, Josie, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 

Baird, Texas, 19 

Baker, Captain James A., 
134 

Baker, Judge James A., 184 

Baker, Moseley: blocks Braz- 
os River ford, 255; letter 
from, cited, 255; manu- 
script by, cited, 255n 

Baker, Newton D., report 
to, cited, 261n 

Baker, Quinn, 317 

Baker, Thomas, 434, 436 

Baker, Thomas W., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Baker, Waller S., 389 

Baker & Botts, 134 

Baker, Botts, Andrews & 
Parish, 1385 

Baker, Botts, Andrews and 
Shepherd, 184, 135 

Baker, Botts, Andrews and 
Walne, 135 

Baker, Botts, Andrews, and 
Wharton, legal history of, 
184-135 

Baker, Botts & Baker, 134 

Baker, Botts, Baker & 
Lovett, 134 

Baker, Botts, Parker & Gar- 
wood, 135 

Baker and Smyth Store 
(Austin, Texas), 433 

Baker’s Select School for 
Young Ladies (Austin, 
Texas), 434, 436 

Baldwin, D. J., 416, 417; 
cited, 417n 

Baldwin, Robert B., joins 
Association, 625 

Ballou, Ellen B., 182; ar- 
ticle by, 1-14; contribu- 
tors note on, 179 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, book 
by, cited, 222n, 228n, 228n 
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Bancroft Library, see Uni- 
versity of California 

Bandelier, Adolph F., book 
edited by, cited, 241n 

Bandelier, Fanny, book 
translated by, cited, 241n 

Bandits, see Outlaws 

Bangs, Samuel, 59 

Banik, J. G.: book by, cit- 
ed, 147; contributes to 
book auction, 120 

Bank of the Southwest of 
Houston, 131 

Banking, 181-132, 133; fath- 
er of, in Texas, 151; pam- 
phlet on, 133; in Republic 
of Texas, 459 

Banks, C. Stanley, 130, 622 

Banks, Mrs. C. Stanley, 130 

Banks, John R., 438 

Banks, R. Jeff, joins Asso- 
ciation, 162 

Baptist Church: in Austin 
(1860), 435; camp meet- 
ings in Republic of Texas, 
461 

Baptist Tabernacle (Waco, 
Texas), Richard Coke’s 
funeral in, 389, 390, 392 

Barclay, Walter S., cited, 
196, 200n 

Barker, Eugene C., 454; ar- 
ticles by, cited, 253n, 255n; 
books edited by, cited, 
252n, 258n, 579n; corre- 
spondence of, 601; histori- 
cal center memorial to, 
342-344; letter from, repro- 
duced between pages 600 
and 601; note by, cited, 
259n; portrait of, between 
pages 600 and 601 

Barker Texas History Cen- 
ter, see Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center 

Barkley, Mrs. Fred C., 130 

Barksdale, E. C., 180 

Barlow, Ima C., 830; con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Barnard, Henry, book by, 
noted, 500 

Barnard, Joseph H., 6511, 
525 

Barnes, Mrs. Nettie, 117 

Barr, Amelia, 337 

Barr, Katherine, 130 

Barr, Robert, school of, 436 

Barrett, Velma, 134 

Barrow, John, 448, 444; book 
by, cited, 443n 

Barry, Maggie Wilkins, 274, 
337 

Barrymore, Maurice, book 
on, cited, 146 

Barstow, Texas, on old Chi- 
huahua »oundary, 223 

Barth, Lieutenant 
12, 18 


2 
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Bartholomew, Ed., contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Bartlett, John R., 226, 227; 
book by, cited, 226n; sur- 
vey of, 226 

Bartlett-Condé agreement, 
controversy on, 227 


Barton, Henry W.: article 
by, 495-510; contributors 
note on, 634 

Barton, William, 481 

Barton Creek, 481 

Barwin Brothers Store 


(Round Rock, Texas), 619 

Bastrop, Texas, 108n, 143, 
481-482; Indian depreda- 
tions, protection against, 
474-475; minutes of city 
council (1839-1856) quot- 
ed, 474-475; road from 
Austin to, 437 

Bastrop Advertiser, 
482 

Bastrop Military Institute, 
435 

Bates Anthony, monument 
to, inscription of, 519 

Batt, W. N., 129 

Baucom, Byrne, 16n 

Baudier, Roger, book by, 
cited, 451n 

Bauer, Mrs. Grace, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Baylor University, 319, 436, 
474; Texas Collection, 401 

Baylor County, 195n 

Bays and harbors, account 
of, cited, 259n 

Beach, Ira, 17 

Beach, R. O., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Beaches, Gulf, description of 
Brazos, 260 

Beall, Lloyd J.. noted, 498 

Beall, Robert Augustus, 512 

Beales, John Charles, 143 


noted, 


Beans, 216 

Bear Mountain, Gillespie 
County, 154 

Beard House (Jefferson, 


Texas), description of, 138 
Beasley, Mrs. T. E., joins 
Association, 164 
Beasley, William H., 
Association, 163 
Beatsi (Brazos) River, 244 
Beaumont, Texas, Who’s 

Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 
Beaver Creek, pecans on, 

196n 
Bedloe Island, 2 
Bee, Barnard E., quoted, 522 
Bee (McKenzie College 


joins 


newspaper), 550-551 


Bee Caves, 
154 
Bee hunting, 482 


Travis County, 


Index 


Beginning of the Spanish 
Settlements in the El Paso 
District, cited, 222n 

Belcher, Edward, 447, 448, 
448n 

Belden, Frank A., book by, 
cited, 500n, 501n 

Bell, Andrew Neel, 596n; let- 
ter from, cited, 596n 

Bell, C. K., 393 

Bell, James, 108, 301, 301n 

Bell, James Harvey, 99, 106, 
106n; letter from, cited, 
305n 

Bell, James White, 99, 102n, 
103, 103n; letter from, 
cited, 304n; letters to, cit- 
ed, 104, 105, 107, 109 

Bell, John, 301n, 414, 596n 

Bell, Margaret Neel, 301n, 
596n 

Bell, Mary A., 597n 

Bell, Mary Willis, see Willis, 
Mrs. Mary Asletha 

Bell, Nancy C., 460n 

Bell, Nancy (Knox), 106 

Bell, Penelope (Davidson), 
99, 108n 

Bell, Rachel Evalina, 464 

Bell, Robert D., 595, 595n 

Bell, Robert E., 301n 

Bell, Mrs. Robert E. (Nancy 
Knox), quoted, 467n 

Bell, Thomas (cousin of 
Thomas W. Bell), 102n, 
106, 107n, 109, 301, 305, 
809, 459, 462, 467; pris- 
oner in Mexico, 591 

Bell, Thomas W., 99, 100, 
102n, 109; attachment to 
Texas, 460; book by, cited, 
101; land grant to, 465n- 
466n; law suit of, 592, 
592n; letters of, 99-109, 
299-310, 457-468, 589-599; 
moves from Austin, 299; 
prisoner in Mexico, 591; 
property of, 465, 592n; re- 
ligious convictions of, 461; 
religious experiences of, 
464-465; as teacher at 
Rutersville College, 457, 
458; work of, 108 

Bell, William Adam, 99, 102, 
102n, 106n, 301n, 466n; 
letters to, 102, 103; let- 
ters to, cited, 304n, 596n; 
letter to, quoted, 467n 

Bell, William A., Jr., 
595n, 598n 

Bell Family Papers, 101 

Bellew, Maurice, 317 

Bellew, Mrs. Maurice, 317 

Bellevue, Texas: article on, 
noted, 621; article on tor- 
nado (1906) in, 584-588 

Bellville, Texas, 418, 422n; 
secession meeting in, 414; 
states rights convention 
in, 411-412 


595, 


Bellville Countryman, cited, 
410n, 414n, 415n, 417n, 
418n, 419n, 420n 

Belton, Texas, Aguayo near, 
245 

Belton Dam, 262 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, book 
by, cited, 61n 

Bench and Bar of Texas, 
cited, 81 

Benckenstein, Mrs. C. H., 
joins Association, 345 

Benjamin, H. S., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
ardship Fund, 330 

Benjamin Lundy Papers, cit- 
ed, 51n, 55n 

Bent, William, 37n 

Beretta, J. K., 188 

Beretta, J. W., 133 

Berger vs. Kirby, cited, 70 

Bernalillo, New Mexico, 191n 

Berry, Albert H., Jr., joins 
Association, 624 

Berry, Mrs. Albert H., Jr., 
joins Association, 624 

Bertram, Oscar R., 129 

Better Business Bureaus, role 
in preservation of old 
buildings, 184 

Bevil District, census of, not- 
ed, 329 

Bewley, Earnest, 84 

Bexar County, 382 

Bexar County Medical So- 
ciety, 558 

Bexar Hotel (San Antonio), 
559, 562 

Bibb County Cavalry, Geor- 
gia Battalion, 512 

Bierschwale, Margaret, 129; 
appointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; contributes to book 
auction, 120 

Biesele, Rudolph L., 129; 
book by, cited, 864n; book 
reviewed by, 170-171 

Biesele, Mrs. Rudolph L., 
129 

Big Bend Country, 
on, cited, 142 

Big Cypress Creek, 281 

Big Spring, Texas, on Marcy 
route, 207 

Bill of Rights, of Texas, ar- 
ticle on, cited, 161 

Billingsley Home (Jefferson, 
Texas), description of, 188 

Binkley, William C.: article 
by, cited, 228n; book edit- 
ed by, cited, 572n; book 
by, cited, 228n 

Biographical Register of the 
Officers and Graduates of 
the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, cited, 498n 

Bishop, J. U., 426 

Bishop, Josiah, 432 

Black, Norman W., 185 


speech 


Black, Samuel J., 419 

Black, William M., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Black Bean Incident, 591n 

Black Friday (1929) affects 
Kidd-Key College, 276 

Black jack (oak trees), 405 

Blackalier, J., 55, 56, 57 

Blackburn, J. C. D., 264 

Blackburn, Mrs. J. C. D., 264 

Blair, Anita, joins Associa- 
tion, 163 

Blaisdell, Lowell L., 476 

Blakeney, C. B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 479 

Blanco Canyon, 45, 211, 
2lin, 214, 215; Coronado 
in, 213; early road in, 
215n; Mackenzie in, 212 

Blanco County, Cypress 
Mills, 154 

Blanco Star Vindicator, not- 
ed, 325 

Blankenship, Mary A., rem- 
iniscences of, reviewed, 
850-351 

Blanton, Annie Webb, 337 

Blessington, J. P., book by, 
cited, 415n 

Blinn, John L., 483 

Blom, Eddy, 28, 26 

Blue, M. P.: book by, cit- 
ed, 528n; quoted, 528 

Blue Creek, 37 

Bluebonnet Farm  (Jeffer- 


Blunn, 

Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors, report 
noted, 261 

Boardman, George, 434 

Boatright, Mody C., 487 

Bobbitt, Robert Lee, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Boedeker, E. W., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Boethel, Paul C., contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Boggess, Mrs. Albert, 394; 
cited, 394n 

Boling, Paddy, 75 

Bolton, Carolyn McKellar, 
180; serves as page, 115 

Bolton, Herbert E.: book by, 
noted, 605; book by, re- 
viewed, 346-349; book 
edited by, cited, 248n; 
book by, cited, 215n, 244n 

Bonham, Texas, library of, 
1389 

Bonine, Michael, article by, 
noted, 475 

Bonnel, Ulane Zeeck, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Bonnell, George W., book by, 
cited, 105n, 259n, 299n 

Bonner, Mary, 337 
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Bonner, Ray W., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Boone, H. H., 412-413 

Borden, Gail, Jr., 257 

Borden, Mrs. Jack, joins 
Association, 626 

Borden County, 196n 

Borger, Texas, 199 

Borroum, Gladys, 129 

Borroum, Margaret, 129 

Bosque County: British col- 
ony in, 448; land grant 
in, 521 

Bosque-Larios Expedition, 
347 

Bosque Redondo, 217; Span- 
ish route to, 218 

Bosque River, 238, 604 

Bosqueville, Texas, 320 

Boston Liberator, cited, 60n 

Botany: historical implica- 
tions of, 190, 193n, 194, 
195, 195n, 196, 196n, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 200n, 201, 
201n, 202, 202n, 208, 203n, 
205, 210, 214, 216, 216n, 
219; of West Texas, book 
on, cited, 201n 

Botany of Western Texas, 
cited, 201n 

Botts, W. B., 6, 184 

Boundaries: accretion and 
avulsion considered in, 
234n; court rules on New 
Mexico-Texas, 234n; El 
Paso area, 221, 237; of 
private lands, confusion of 
titles, 238; Rio Grande as, 
226ff; Santa Teresa grant, 
231; Texas and Louisiana, 
book on, cited, 248n, 249n. 
See also  Mexico-Texas 
boundary, New Mexico- 
Texas boundary, Rio 
Grande, Texas-United 
States, United States- 
Mexico, United States- 
Texas 

Bounties (land), for service 
in Revolution, 295-296 

Bourne, Edward Gaylor, book 
on, cited 195n, 217n 

Bowden, J. J.: article by, 
221-237; contributors note 
on, 360; letter to, cited, 
2238n 

Bowditch, Mrs. Ingersoll, In 

Bowen, R. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 625 

Bowie, James, noted, 185 

Bowles, Flora Gatlin, book 
edited by, reviewed, 358- 
359 

Bowles, Nell René, joins As- 
sociation, 162 

Bowman, Cassina, 306 

Boy Scouts of America, His- 
toric Trails, program of, 
334-336 
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Boylan, James D., 574, 577 

Boyle, James W., 129 

Boy’s Commercial School 
(Austin, Texas), 436 

Bracht, Felix, 370, 371 

Bracht, Mrs, Felix, 371 

Bracht, Viktor Friedrich, 
370n 

Bracito, battle of, 231 

Brackenridge, George W., 133 

Brackenridge, Mary Eleanor, 
337 

Brackett, Albert G., book by, 
cited, 496n, 497n, 498n, 
509n 

Bradburn, Juan D., 454 

Bradley, John, 590n 

Brady, John, 564 

Brady Creek, 4386-437 

Brady Saloon (San Antonio, 
Texas), 564 


._ Bragg. J. D., 180 


Brainard, Mrs. » com- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Braly, Earl B., 130 

Brashear, J. W., 409 

Brasher, Mrs. T. H., con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Braun, George M., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Braun, Mrs. George M., 
joins Association, 625 

Brazoria, Texas, 51, 455 

Brazoria County, 73; pre- 
Revolutionary activity, 
speech on, noted, 116; 
thesis on, cited, 261n 

Brazos de Dios (Brazos 
River), 240, 246, 247, 248 

Brazos River, 39, 40, 99, 
104, 106, 252, 261, 404, 424, 
629; Aguayo Expedition 
crosses, 245, 246; article 
on, 238-262; Austin’s de- 
scription (1829), quoted, 
251; bar at mouth, 252; 
book on, cited, 260n, 261n; 
bottom lands described, 
388; British colonization 
on, 444, 447-448; Coke’s 
home on, 387-388; color of 
water, 259; course of, 238, 
258; crossing (1846), notes 
on, cited, 259; current at 
mouth, 260; Alonso de 
Leén on, 244; description 
of, 241, 246, 247, 248, 249, 
256, 259, 260; description 
of valley of, 300, 301; de- 
velopment group formed, 
262; early bridge, 245; 
early crossing, 245, 247; 
early description, 243, 246, 
247; Federal Board Report 
on, 261; floods, 238-239, 
250, 251, 255, 256; ford, 
256; geographical signifi- 
cance, 238; headwaters of, 


> 
son, Texas), 138 
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identified by early 
travelers, 244n; Indians 
near, 217n; La Salle on, 
244; legends of, 239, 240; 
lower reaches described, 
261; meaning of name, 
240; minerals along, 250, 
251; Morfi’s description, 
249; mouth of, 260, 261; 
names for, 239; navigabil- 
ity noted by Austin, 252; 
navigation limitation, 252; 
pecans along, 196n; plans 
for development, 252, 262; 
report on, cited, 261n; re- 
port on noted, 259; Santa 
Anna crosses, 254; ship- 
ping, 1834-1935, 252; Soils 
describes, 247; steamboats 
on, 258; suspension bridge 
over, 153; in Texas Revo- 
lution, 253, 254; tidal flow 
in, 248; travel difficulties, 
257; tributaries, 288; Up- 
per Valley, 214, 219, 220. 
See also Baatse, Clear 
Fork of the Brazos, Double 
Mountain Fork of the 
Brazos, Espiritu Santo, 
Jésus Nazareno, Rio Col- 
orado, Rio Rojo, Rio de 
Sefior San Pablo, Rio de 
los Brazos de Dios, River 
of the Arms of God, Salt 
Fork of the Brazos, Santa 
Teresa y Barroso, San 
Gerénimo, Segundo Brazo 
de Dios 6 Jestis Nazareno, 
La Trinidad, Tokonohono 

Brazos River Authority: an- 
ticipated in 1832, 252; book 
by, cited, 238n; created, 
262 

Brazos River Conservation 
and Reclamation District, 
created, 262 

Brazos River, Texas, Old 
Washington to Waco, cit- 
ed, 261n 

Brazos River Valley: books 
on, cited, 239n, 253n, 262n; 
description (1919), quot- 
ed, 261; report on, cited, 
261n; soil described, 261; 
Teyas Indians in, 191n 

Brazos River Valley Facts, 
see Facts for Agriculture, 
Industry, Municipalities, 
Recreation-Seeker; An Ex- 
tensive Program to De- 
velop the Water Resources 
of the Brazos River Val- 
ley, in the Heart of Texas, 
cited, 239n 


215; 


Breckenridge, John C., 414 
Breeding, S. D., 128 
Breland, O. P., cited, 86n 
Bremond block 
noted, 185 


(Austin), 


Index 


Brenham, Texas, 437; book 
on, reviewed, 170-171 

Brennem, Richard F., 595n 

Brenner, Henry, joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 

Brewster, H. Percy, 518 

Brewster, Robert, 409 

Brian, W. H., contributes to 


Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 

Bridwell, Joe, 324 

Bridwell Library, Southern 


Methodist University, 553 

Brief History of Methodism 
in Texas, cited, 264n, 587n 

Brief History of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, cited, 528n 

Bridger, W. W., 433-484 

Brigance, 396 

Bright Tobacco Industry, 
1860-1929, noted, 476 

Brindley, Anne A., 129, 150, 
151, 152; appointed to 
Association membership 
committee, 159 

Brindley, Mace, joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 

Brindley, Mrs. Paul, _ see 
Brindley, Anne A. 

Brinkman, Charles, 4384 

Brisbane, Albert, 298 

Briscoe, Mary Jane Harris, 
337 

Briscoe County: land grant 
in, 521; map of, noted, 
208n 

Briscoe House, 7 

Brister, Bob, quote by, 85 

British in Texas, article on 
colonization of, 4389-449 

Britt’s gap, 97 

Broadcast Music, Inc., his- 
tory contest sponsored by, 
$27 

Broaddus, J. Morgan, 128; 
speech by, noted, 115 

Broadway (Street), Galves- 
ton, noted, 185 

Brooks, Lieutenant 
78 


Brother Stephen, joins As- 
sociation, 628 

Brotherton, Lawrence, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Brotherton, Mrs. Lawrence, 
contributes to Sheffy-An- 
derson Scholarship Fund, 
330 

Browder, 
partner in 
company, 283 

Brown, E. R., 16n 

Brown, Glenn, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Brown, Harry James, book 
edited by, reviewed, 3849- 
350 

Brown, Jacob, 504 


David, 286, 289; 
ironworking 


Brown, Jeremiah, 578, 577 

Brown, John Henry, 521 

Brown, Mrs. John W., 128 

Brown, Melba, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Brown, Robert D., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Brown, Samuel T., 521, 527n; 
escapes massacre, 521 

Brown, Thomas J., 70 

Brown, William A., 577 

Brown, William A. J., 524 

Brown County, 358 

Brownsville, Texas, 225, 
451n; book on, noted, 620 

Brownsville Historical Asso- 
ciation, book published by, 
noted, 620 

Bruce, Loraine, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Bruce, Perry, joins Associa- 
tion, 345 

Brush, S. B., 484 

Brutus (schooner), 291, 572, 
574, 575, 576, 577, 579 


Bryan, J. P.; appointed 
member of Association 
state affairs committee, 


159; elected vice-president 
of Association, 118 

Bryan, Lewis Randolph, Jr., 
editorial on death of, 131- 
182 

Bryan, Texas, 245, 6380 

Buaas, John L., 433 

Buaas’s Hall (Austin, Tex- 
as), 488, 486 

Buchanan, A. Russell, article 
by, noted, 318 

Buchanan Dam, Llano Coun- 
ty, 154 

Buckley, Eleanor Claire: ar- 
ticle by, cited, 245n, 246n, 
247n; quoted, 245, 246 

Buckhorn, Texas, 422n 

Buffalo, 192, 198n, 214, 245; 
book on, cited, 146; Coro- 
nado hunts for, 192, 216; 
East Texas Indians and, 
217; hide hunting, 2638; 
hunting of, article on, 31- 
45; slaughter of, 31-45; 
use of, 38, 45; white, 41 

Buffalo hunting: book on, 
cited, 146; Steel Frazier, 
87; guns used, 35; Mooar 
brothers, article on, 31-45; 
use of bones, 45; white 
buffalo, 41 


Buffalo Bayou, navigability, 
257 


Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and 
Colorado Railroad, 437 
Buffalo (New York) Buf- 

falonian, 297 
Buffalo (New York) Cour- 
ter, noted, 298 


Buffalo (New York) Daily 
Commercial Advertiser, cit- 
ed, 292, 298n, 295 

Buffalo Gap College, 475 

Bugbee, H. D., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Bulletin of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, article 
in, cited, 5388n, 540n 

Bulletin of the International 
Institute for Social His- 
tory, cited, 441n 

Bullock, David M., 524 

Bullock, Monroe, 524, 524n; 
escapes massacre, 524 

Bullock, Uriah Irwin, 512, 
514, 519; death of, 520; 
escapes massacre, 519 

Bullock’s Company, Georgia 
Battalion, 512, 514, 516 

Bunton, Robert F., 10 

Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy Report, see Fourteenth 
Annual Report of Bureau 
of American Ethnology 

Bureau of Business Re 
search, see University of 
Texas, Bureau of Business 
Research 

Burke, James, 108n 

Burleson, Aaron, 433 

Burleson, Edward, 302, 461n, 
482 

Burleson, Rufus, 395, 435- 
436; at Richard Coke’s fu- 
neral, 392, 393 

Burnet, David G., 459, 461n, 
573; treaty signed with 
Santa Anna, 223-224 

Burnet County: Granite 
Mountain, 154; land grant 


in, 521; Longhorn Cav- 
erns, 154 
Burnet County Historical 


Society, 153 
Burnett, A. C., contributes 
to book auction, 621-622 
Burnett, Douglas, 564 
Burnette, Mrs. W. L., con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 
Burnley, A. T., letter from, 
cited, 568n 
Burr, Pearle, 572n 
Burrer, Mrs. Elgin, 
Association, 345 
Burrus, J. Perry, 15n, 20n 
Burrus Mill and Elevator 
Company, 16n 
Burt, R. E., 18 
Burton, Isaac W., 
Texas coast, 296 
Burton, J. W., 297 
Burton, Texas, 408 
Bush, N. W., 412 
Bush, Mrs. Thomas F., joins 
Association, 624 


joins 


scouts 


Index 


Business: decentralization of, 
trend, 183; early prob- 
lems, 280; East Texas, 
ironwork, article about, 
279-289; effect of Civil 
War, 287, 288; failure of 
Northeast Texas iron 
works, 289; iron working 
(1858), 285; iron working 
interests seek eastern help 
(1859), 286; problems of 
iron working, 282, 285; 
San Antonio (1908), prod- 
uce sales, description of, 
563. See also Agriculture, 
Cattle industry, Iron in- 
dustry, Metal working, 
Mining, Railroads, Ranch- 
ing, Sheep industry, Ship- 
ping, Smelting, Stock rais- 
ing, Tobacco industry, 
Trade, Transportation 

Bustamente, Pedro de, 348 

Buswell, Mrs. Dorothy, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330 

Bute, John, II, joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 

Butler, John, book by, cited, 
512n 

Butler, Mrs. J. E., joins As- 
sociation, 626 

Butterfield Trail, 38 

Buttermilk John’s, 
veston, 5 

Bybee, Mrs. Charles L., joins 
Association, 344 

Bynum, Q. W., 129 

Bynum, Mrs. Q. W., 129 


in Gal- 


Cabell, Ben, 396 

Cabell, W. L., 393 

Cabet, Etienne: and Texas 
immigration, 440-441; Tex- 
as colony proposed, 441 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar 
Nufiez, 241; book on, cited, 


241n; report of, noted, 
241, 346 
Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez, 
347-348 


Cabrillo-Ferrelo Expedition, 
347 

Caddim, Texas, 91 

Caddo Gazette, 73, 76 

Caddo Guide, quoted, 85 

Caddo Lake, 72, 84, 85, 86, 
88; article on, 84-98; book 
on, reviewed, 165-168; 
pearls found in, 87. See 
also Ferry Lake 

Cain, Mrs. Meredith Briscoe, 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120 

Caldwell, Curtis, 581 

Caldwell, Frank, contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Caldwell, H. W., contributes 
to book auction, 120 
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Caldwell, Hannah, letter to, 
581-583 

Caldwell, Mathew, letter of, 
580-583; sketch of, 580 

Caldwell County, 580 

Calhoun, A. A., school of, 
436 

Calhoun, Clara, 180 

Callaghan, Bryan, 559, 560, 
561, 563, 565 

Callahan County, 195n; land 
grant in, 521 

Calvary Baptist Church (San 
Antonio), 562 

Camancho (schooner), 518 

Camargo, Mexico, Ranger 
activities near, 504 

Cameron, Mrs. C. C., 616 

Cameron, Rebecca, 85 

Cameron, S. B., 430 

Cameron, Texas, British im- 
migrants in, 447 

Cameron County, 354 

Camp, Charles L., book edit- 
ed by, quoted, 607-608 

Camp, Carter, 415 

Camp Ford, 415n 

Camp Groce, 415, 416, 416n, 
418; federal occupation of, 
419 

Camp Hébert, 415 

Camp MacArthur, 320 

Camp meetings, 269; in Re- 
public of Texas, 461 

Camp Seguin, Texas, 467 

Camp Swift, history of, cit- 
ed, 143 

Camp Verde, 378 

Camp, the Bivouac, and the 
Battlefield, reviewed, 171- 
172 

Campaign Sketches of the 
War with Mexico, cited, 
504n 

Campaigns of Walker’s Tex- 
as Division, cited, 415n 

Campbell, A. G., 620 

Campeche Campaign, see 
Texas Navy 

Camps and Prisons: Twenty 
Months in the Department 
of the Gulf, cited, 416n 

Canadian River, 208-209; 
route across Plains, 206 

Canales, Antonio, 303n 

Canary Islanders, documents 
on history of, noted, 619 

Caney Creek, 241n 

Cannon, L., 412 

Cannon’s Hall (Hempstead, 
Texas), 412 

Cantagrel family, 368 

Cantwell, Conan, 63n 

Canutillo, Texas, land claims 
near, 233 


Canutillo Grant, 233, 284 

Canyon, Texas, 31 

Cap Rock, 197, 198, 209, 
214; Coronado east of, 195 
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Capital of Texas, controver- 
sy over site of, 459 

Capitol building, noted, 187 

Cardwell, Mrs. R. J., 130 

Carmack, George, 131 

Carpenter, John W., 16n 

Caro, Ramon, book by, cit- 
ed, 256n 

Carroll, B. H., at Richard 
Coke’s funeral, 392, 393 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 129, 168, 
477; book by, cited, 199n; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120; edits ‘Texas 
Collection,” 131-164, 311- 
345, 469-479, 600-626; ex- 
officio member of Associa- 
tion publication committee, 
159; letter to, 161; con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 330; 
speech by, 150-152; speech 
by, noted, 623 

Carroll, Mary Joe, 129 

Carruth, Irby B., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Carson, Kit, 37n 

Carter, B. F., 434 

Carter, C. L. (Kit), cited, 
214n 

Carter, James D., 128; ap- 
pointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; contributes to book 
auction, 120; inquiry from, 
324-325 

Carter, Robert G., article by, 
cited, 199n 

Casdorph, Paul D., 130 

Casebolt, Mrs. Floyd, 322 

Cash, Robert N., Jr., joins 
Association, 626 

Casimir House, 6 


Caskey, Eugene M., joins 
Association, 344 
Cass County, 82, 91, 279, 


281, 284, 288; British im- 
migration to, 439; land 
grant in, 521; state rep- 
resentatives of (1857), 283 

Cassin, Lieutenant 
577 


Castafieda, Carlos E.: ar- 
ticle translated by, cited, 
251n; book by, noted, 605; 
book edited by, reviewed, 
175-176; books translated 
by, cited, 249n, 514n; quot- 
ed, 249 

Castafieda, Francisco: ac- 
count of, cited, 191n, 194n, 
195n, 198n, 214n;  statis- 
tical accuracy cited, 192, 
192n, 198n 

Castafieda, Pedro de, 346 

Castillo Maldonado, Alonso 


de, 241; report noted, 241 
Castroville, Texas, 10 
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Caulfield, Tom, article by, 
cited, 152 

Cauthorn, 
128 

Cat Spring, Texas, 422n 

Catalogue of M’Kenzie Col- 
lege, 1860-1861, cited, 
539n, 540n, 541n, 543n, 
546n, 547n, 549n, 550n 

Catclaw beans, 216 

Cathey, W. T., cited, 196n 

Catholic Church: in Austin 
(1860), 435; letter con- 
cerning, 450-4538; in 
Lennan County, 320; mis- 
sionary activities of, 369, 
452 

Catholic Church 
tana, cited, 451n 

Cattle Brands of Texas, con- 
tributed to book auction, 
472 

Cattle industry: backgrounds, 
251; early days, 214, 214n. 
See also Stock raising 

Cattlemen: From the Rio 
Grande across the Far 
Maria, reviewed, 355-356 

Catlin, George, 445-446 

Cavalry, 483; effect of Ran- 
gers on, 507; mission of, 
508; need for on frontier, 
noted, 495-496 

Cavalry School of Saumur, 
France, noted, 498 

(sharpshooters) , 
56 

Cazorla, Luis, account cited, 
247, 248 

Central Texas: sickness in 
(1841), 457; floods in, 239 

Century Gazette, noted, 621 

Chalk, Whitfield, 593n 

Chalmer, James, 80, 82 

Chalmer, Mrs. Mary W., 79 

Chalmers, A. H., 620 

Chalmers, John G., 79 

Chamberlain, C. K., 130 

Chamberlain, Horace P.: ac- 
count by noted, 292, 295; 
noted in letter, 293 

Chamberlain, Clarence, 15 

Chambers, W. C., 99, 102, 
102n 

Chambers, Mrs. W. C., 301, 
301n 

Chambers of Commerce, role 
in preservation of old 
buildings, 184 

Champion (ship), 574 

Champion Creek, pecans on, 
196n 

Chandler, Elizabeth, letter 
to, cited, 49n, 51n, 58n 

Chandler, F. W., 620 

Chandler, Thomas, letter to, 
cited, 54n, 58n 

Chandler, Texas, Masonic 
lodge in, history of, not- 
ed, 617 


Mrs. Albert R., 


in Louis- 


Chandler Junior High School, 
see Joel Chandler Harris 
Junior High School 

Chandler Papers, cited, 49n, 
58n, 54n, 58n 

Changing Times, article in, 
quoted, 184 

Chaplin, 609-610 

Chappell Hill, Texas, 405 

Charcoal, in smelting, 280, 
282 

Chatfield, W. H., book by, 
noted, 620 

Cherokee County, 351 

Cherokee Indians, 300, 610; 
book on, reviewed, 632- 
633 

Chesley, Hervey, 130; letter 
to, cited, 34 

Chesley, Mrs. Hervey, 130 

Cheyne, James D., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Cheyenne Indians, 40; chief 
of, 39 

Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, at Sherman, Texas, 
272 

Childers, Betty B., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Childress County, 196n 

Chillicothe, Texas, 196n 

China Spring Community, 
320 

Chisholm, C. J., joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 

Chisholm Trail: noted, 146; 
contributed to book auc- 
tion, 471, 472 

Cholera, among Germans in 
Texas, 372 


Chrisman, , 578 
Christian, Terrill, contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 


Scholarship Fund, 330 
Christian, Mrs. Terrill, con- 

tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 

son Scholarship Fund, 330 
Chromoscope and Key, noted, 
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Chronicles of Oklahoma, cit- 
ed, 143 

Chumrey, Michael, contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Churches: camp meetings in 
Republic of Texas, 461; 
in Austin (1860), 485; in- 
quiry concerning, 605-607; 
in San Antonio, 8, 589-590. 
See also Baptist Church, 
Catholic Church, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, 
Episcopal Church, Method- 
ist Church, Presbyterian 
Church, Protestant 
churches, Religious history 

Cibolo, Texas, 370 

Cibolo Mission, 697 


Cicuye pueblo, 191n 

Cimarron River, 36, 38 

Circular Addressed to Agri- 
culturists, Manufacturers, 
Mechanics, &c, on the Sub- 
ject of Mexican Coloniza- 
tion; with a General State- 
ment Respecting Lundy’s 
Grant, in the State of 
Tamaulipas, cited, 59n 

Circular of the North Texas 
Female College, cited, 266n 

Cisco, Texas, 19 

Cisco Junior College, joins 
Association, 344 

Cisterns, 259 

Cities: architectural heritage 
of, 182; expansion, dilem- 
ma of, 181; individuality 
of, 182; planning, 181, 
183; pressure of multiply- 
ing populations in, 182 

Citizen Journal (Atlanta, 
Texas), cited, 284n 

Citizens State Bank (Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas), 476 

City Hotel (Austin, Texas), 
434 

City of Kent, 448; article on, 
cited, 444n 

Civil War, 383; beginning 
of, 382; book on, reviewed, 
632-633; boundary appro- 
val delayed by, 230; Rich- 
ard Coke in, 386; com- 
memorative events planned 
in Texas, 616; in Corpus 
Christi, 325; death of last 
survivor of, 602-603; effect 
on business, 287; effect 
on McKenzie College, 538, 
541; end of, 418; events 
leading to, 282; history of, 
book on, reviewed, 171- 
172; industrial organiza- 
tion for, 289; influence on 
Austin’s population, 428; 
influence on trade, 452; 
Hempstead, Texas, during, 
414-418; in McLennan 
County, 320; pamphlet on 
Confederate military per- 
sonnel; noted, 473; post- 
war condition, 383-384; 
prison camps in Texas, 
415; prisoners of war in 
Hempstead, 416; railroad 
construction interrupted 
by, 4388 

Civil War History, cited, 137 

Clack, Catherine Young: ar- 
ticle by, 584-585; article by, 
noted, 621; contributors 
note on, 635 

Clack, Mrs. Edward E., 130 

Clark, Edward, 180, 612; ap- 
pointed chairman Associa- 
tion state affairs commit- 
tee, 159 

Clark, Mrs. Edward, 130 
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Clark, Elmer T., book by, 
cited, 275n 

Clark, George, 402 

Clark, Ira G., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 

Clark, John H., 230 

Clark, P. S., 426n 

Clark survey, 230, 235-236 

Clarksville, Texas, 281, 533 

Clarksville Male Academy, 


536 

Clarksville Northern Stand- 
ard, 536; cited, 279n, 280n, 
281n, 282n, 288n, 285n, 
286n, 287n, 536n, 541n 

Claude Elliott Collection of 
Texas and Southwestern 
History, 601-602 

Clay: in Brazos Valley soil, 
258; in iron working, 280; 
in Texas rivers, 240 

Clay County, 195n; pecan 
growth limit line in, 196 

Clayton, Will: biography of, 
noted, 611; book about, 
reviewed, 168-170 

Clear Creek, 415 

Clear Fork of the Brazos, 
238; mulberries along, 202; 
pecans along, 197 

Climate: described by Emma 
M. Altgelt, 367, 368, 374- 
875; description (1840), 
cited, 259n 

Clopper’s Bar, 257 

Cloud, H. G. W., 412n 

Clothing, female college uni- 
forms, 271 

Clyce, T. S., 277 

Coahuila and Texas, 50, 54, 
60, 67n, 223 

Coal, mining of, speech on, 
noted, 116 

Coastal Plain, Brazos River 
on, 238 

Cobb, Berry B., book by, 
cited, 534n 

Cobrena Bend, on Rio 
Grande, 231, 232 

Cochran County, map of, 
noted, 208n 

Cochrane, Thomas, 412n 

Cody, C. C., article by, cit- 
ed, 538n, 540n 

Co-education, in McKenzie 
College, 543 

Coffee, Holland, 321 

Coffee, Sophia, 321 

Coffee, W., Jr., joins Asso- 
ciation, 477 

Coffield, T. Roy, contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Coke, Jack, 396, 400 

Coke, Richard, 65, 557; bur- 
ial, picture of, between 
pages 390 and 391; charac- 
ter of, 385, 387; in Civil 
War, 386; death of, 385, 
388-389; death of, article 
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on, 385-403; early life, 
sketch of, 386; funeral 
of, 390ff; funeral of, pic- 
ture of, facing page 390; 
grave of, picture of, be- 
tween pages 390 and 891; 
gubernatorial election of, 
387; interment of, 394- 
397; judicial history of, 
386-387; Johnson grass 
eradicated by, 388; jour- 
ney to Texas, 386; monu- 
ment to, 397-403; retire- 
ment, 387; in Secession 
Convention, 386; elected 
to United States Senate, 
387; thunderbolt at fu- 
neral of, 395-396; tribute 
to, 391; weather during 
funeral of, 393-396 

Coke, Mrs. Richard, 388, 390, 
391, 397 

Coke, Richard, Jr., 388 

Coke County, 196n, 197; land 
grant in, 520; mulberries 
in, 202 

Coke, in smelting, 282 

Colburn, Mrs. Helen, joins 
Association, 345 

Coldwater Creek, 37 

Cole, E. W.: article by, cit- 
ed, 248n; quoted, 244 

Cole, J. C., 267; book by, 
cited, 267n 

Cole, J. R., 265; book by, 
cited, 265n, 266n 

Coleccién de los viages des- 
cubrimientos, que Hicieron 
por mar espanoles 
desde fines del siglo XV, 
cited, 110 

Coleman, Max M., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Coleman County, 195n; land 
grant in, 520, 521, 529, 
529n 

Coleto, battle of, noted, 514, 
525, 527 

Coleto Creek, 156 

Colima, canyons of, 191, 
198n 

College of Industrial Arts, 
see Texas Women’s Uni- 
versity 

College de Zacatecas, in Tex- 
as, 247 

Colleges and universities: 
dormitory described (1888), 
269; in Texas, article on, 
533-553 

Collin County, historical 
documents concerning, not- 
ed, 822 

Collins, J., 436 

Collins, Robert, contributes 
to Georgia Battalion funds, 
512 

Collins, William, cited, 200n 

Collier, 

Collier Ranch, 18 


a 
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Colonial Dames of America: 
award given to, 829; 
plaque donated by, 152 

Colonel Jack Hays: Texas 
Frontier Leader and Cali- 
fornia Builder, cited, 500n, 
503n, 506n 

Colorado River, 40, 104, 
105n, 106, 107, 108, 241n, 
291, 481, 629; Aguayo on, 
245; British settlement on 
considered, 444 

Colorado City, Texas, 19, 44, 
45, 196n, 215; Coronado 
route in, 2138; wagon road 
near, 212 

Colt, Samuel, 500, 501, 501n, 
503, 503n, 510, 510n; quot- 
ed, 510 

Colt revolver, 497, 500, 501, 
502, 503, 505, 506, 507, 
509, 510; advantages of, 
507 

Columbia, Texas, 257; cot- 
ton trade at, 253 

Columb Christoph 
explorations of, 112 

Columbus, Texas, road from 
Austin to, 437 

Columbus Volunteers, Geor- 
gia Battalion, see Wads- 
worth’s Company 

Comal Inn, 12 

Comal River, 12, 372, 373 

Comanche Indians, 38, 215, 
461; depredations of, 301- 
302; fight with, noted, 
500; Yamparika, chief of, 
139 

Comanche County, 358 

Comanche Barrier to South 
Plains Settlement, noted, 
139 

Comancheros, 37 

Comfort, Texas, 3870, 373; 
Altgelt home in, 3876; 
growth of, 382; progress 
of, 381; schools in, 381 

Commerce: on Brazos, 1834- 
1835, 258; effect of Civil 
War on, 287; on eve of 
Civil War, 452; localiza- 
tion of early, 282; North 
Texas (1869), 263 

Commerce Street (Houston, 
Texas), 565 

Commerce of the Prairies, 
cited, 206n 

Commercial Telegraph and 
Business Register (Hous- 
ton, Texas), cited, 410n 

Communications, see Rail- 
roads, Telegraph, Trans- 


111; 


portation 

Communist of Icaria, noted, 
441 

Community centers, growth 
of, 183 

Compromise of 1850, 228n 

Compton, John L., 180 


Index 


Compton, Mrs. John L., 130 

Cona, 214, 215, 216, 217n, 
219, 220; Indians of, 191, 
192, 218; Spanish return 
to, 216; wild grapes of, 
214n 

Concepcién Mission, see 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Pu- 
risima Concepcién de 
Acufia Mission 

Concho County, 195n 

Confederacy: army of, 288; 
Austin County forces in, 
415; book on, reviewed, 
632-633; book on Texans in 
Congress of, noted, 476- 
477; pamphlet on military 
personnel of, noted, 473; 
prison camps in Texas, 
415, 416; last veteran of, 
death of, 602-603 

Confederate Military History, 
cited, 418n 

Conger, H. E., tribute to 
Richard Coke, 391 

Conger, Roger N., 128, 152, 
155, 608, 604; appointed 
chairman Association 
membership committee, 
159; contributes to book 
auction, 120; report of, 
noted, 319-320 

Congressional Record, cited, 
146 

Connally, Tom, collection of 
World War II documents, 
noted, 137 

Connelly, Annie, thesis by, 
cited, 264n, 269n, 274n 

Conner, J. E., 328 

Connerly, Doris, 142 

Connor, R. P., 358 

Connor, Seymour V., 129; 
appointed member of As- 
sociation publication com- 
mittee, 159; book edited 
by, reviewed, 350-351; re- 
elected fellow of Associa- 
tion, 119 

Conrad and Rath, 44 

Conservation societies, role 
in preservation of old 
homes, 183 

Considérant, Victor Prosper, 
357-358 

Consultation, Regulars com- 
pany authorized by, 514 

Convention of 1836, 520 

Convers, C. C., 39 

Cook, A. H., 4383 

Cook’s Hotel (Austin, Tex- 
as), 433 

Cooke, A., 412n 

Cooke, F. J., 412 

Cooke, J. L. W., 620 

Cooke County, 357 

Copano, Texas, 514, 526; 
troops transported to, 572 

Coplen, Eddie, speech by, 
noted, 116 


Copper, development of, in 
Texas, 320-321 

Corn, grown in Brazos Val- 
ley, 258 

Cordilleras mountains, 104n 

Coronado, Francisco Vas- 
quez de, 191-192; article 
on, 190-220; assembles ex- 
pedition, 190; on High 
Plains, 191; motivation of, 
190; route of, article on, 
cited, 191n; speech on, 
noted, 115 

Coronado on the Turquoia 
Trail: Knight of the Pueb- 
los and Plains, cited, 191n 

Coronado Expedition, 346, 
347; army returns to 
Tiguex, 193; article on, 
cited, 192n, 194n, 243; 
Brazos River reached by, 


240; buffalo hunted by, 
216; chronology of, 190- 
192, 198, 199, 211, 216, 
218; Cona Indians near, 


192; early disappointments, 
190; east of Cap Rock, 
195; grapes seen by, 201n; 
in hailstorm, 211; leaves 
High Plains, 194; Indian 
guide escapes, 218; returns 
to New Mexico, 218; 
reaches pecan country, 
194; route from Pecos 
Pueblo, 191; plant index 
to route of, 190, 194, 195; 
search for Quivira, 192; 
reaches ravine, 192; first 
ravine, 211; last ravine, 
198, 203, 204; route of, 
article on, cited, 205n; 
route of, determination of, 
192, 193, 194, 197, 198, 200, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
208n, 209, 210, 210n, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 216, 217; salt 
lake on, 194, 194n; Teyas 
Indians met by, 191, 214 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 501, 
506, 508, 630; Citizens 
State Bank of, 476; dur- 
ing Civil War, 325; Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 

Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
noted, 476 

Corpus Christi de la Isleta 
Mission, 606 

Cortes, Hernando, 110, 111 

Cortez Lira, Gregorio, book 
on, reviewed, 487-491 

Cortinas, Juan Nepomuceno, 
451, 451n 

Corwin, Hugh D., joins As- 
sociation, 477 

Coryell County, 
grant in, 521 

Costa, John B., 620 

Cotner, Robert C., 128; book 
by, reviewed, 480-481 


239; land 


Cotner, Thomas E., book 
edited by, reviewed, 175- 
176 

Cotten, Fred R., 128, 611; 


appointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; elected vice-president 
of Association, 118; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120; serves as panel mem- 
ber, 612 

Cotten, James, contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Cottle County, 196n 

Cotton: in Brazos Valley, 
252, 258, 258; trade, at 
Sherman, Texas, 263 

Cotton Palace, see Texas 
Cotton Palace 

Cottonwood Creek, 44 

Cottonwood trees, seen by 
Teran, 245 

Coulter, E. Merton, quoted, 
534n 

Coulter, John M., book by, 
cited, 201n 

County historical societies: 
encouraged by Texas State 
Historical Association, 311- 
$12; model constitution 
for, 313-315 

County history, checklist of 
books on, noted, 612. See 
also Anderson, Andrews, 
Archer, Armstrong, Aus- 
tin, Bailey, Baylor, Bexar, 
Blanco, Borden, Bosque, 
Brazoria, Briscoe, Brown, 
Burnet, Caldwell, Callahan, 
Cameron, Cass, Cherokee, 
Childress, Clay, Cochran, 
Coke, Coleman, Collin, Co- 
manche, Concho, Cooke, 
Coryell, Cottle, Crane, Cros- 
by, Dallas, Deaf Smith, 
DeWitt, Dickens, Donley, 
Ector, Erath, Fannin, Fa- 
yette, Floyd, Foard, Fort 


Bend, Galveston, Garza, 
Gibson, Gillespie, Glass- 
cock, Goliad, Gonzales, 
Gray, Grayson, Gregg, 


Grimes, Groce, Hale, Hall, 
Hamilton, Hansford, Har- 
deman, Harris, Harrison, 
Haskell, Hempstead, Hen- 
derson, Hockley, Hopkins, 
Howard, Irion, Jack, Jack- 
son, Jones, Karnes, Ken- 
dall, Kent, Kerr, King, 
Knox, Lamar, Lamb, Lam- 
pasas, Limestone, Live 
Oak, Llano, Loving, Lub- 
bock, McLennan, Marion, 
Maverick, Medina, Milam, 
Mills, Mitchell, Montague, 
Montgomery, Motley, No- 
lan, Panola, Potter, Pre- 
sidio, Red River, Runnels, 


Index 


Rusk, San Jacinto, San 
Saba, Scurry, Shackelford, 
Shelby, Stephens, Sterling, 
Stonewall, Tarrant, Taylor, 
Throckmorton, Tom Green, 
Travis, Trinity, Tyler, Up- 
shur, Uvalde, Van Zandt, 
Victoria, Waller, Ward, 
Washington, Wichita, Wil- 
barger, Winkler, Wise, 
Young counties 

Court of Claims (1856-1861), 
article on, noted, 611 

Court of Private Land 
Claims, 232 

Courthouses, speech on, not- 
ed, 115 

Courtney, Texas, 410 

Courville, Mrs. John Pres- 
ton, joins Association, 478 

Couvell, George, 29n 

Cow House Creek, 446, 447, 
448 

Cowan, J. B., 408 

Cowboy Volunteers, in Span- 
ish-American War, 483 

Cowles, W. I., 265 

Cox, I. J., article on, cited, 
228n 

Cox, Thomas W., 101, 592n 

Cox’s Point, 524 

Cozart, James C. 
512 

Crabbe, Rita Mary, joins As- 
sociation, 479 

Crabtree, Lotta, 557 

Craig, Mrs. Richard, joins 
Association, 163 

Crane, W. M., 396 

Crane County, 615 


(Cojart), 


Crawford, Clifford, makes 
presentation to Associa- 
tion, 156 

Crawford, Elizabeth, joins 
Association, 624 

Crawford, L. M., 287; in 


Texas-New Mexico dispute, 
285 

Crawford, R. A., 16n 

Crews, J. M., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 

Crisp, Dowing H., 578 

Crites, C. Ray, 129 

Croix, Teodoro de, 
Croix, Teodoro 

Crénica de Nueva Espana, 
cited, 110n 

Crook, George, noted, 508 

Crosby, Midshipman 
578 

Crosby, Mrs. , 802 

Crosby County, 217; Indian 
camp in, 215 

Crosbyton, Texas, 
zie near, 212, 213 

Cross, Ruth, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 330 


see De 


Macken- 
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Crouch, Hazel B., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 330 

Crowell, J. J., 40 

Croy, Homer, 619 

Crozier, Harry Benge, 129 

Crumley, F. J., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 330 

Crutcher, John, 80n 

C’Tol, Mae Jean, joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Culberson, Charles A., 391, 
393, 395 

Cullen, H. R., 173 

Cullen Place Junior High 
School, joins Association, 
478 

Cullum, George W., book by, 
cited, 498n 

Cultural history: Anderson, 
Texas, book about, re- 
viewed, 176-178; curricu- 
lum for higher education 
(1916), 275; music educa- 
tion, 265, 270, 272, 278 

Culture, seminar on, noted, 
153 

Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church: in Austin (1860), 
435; camp meetings in Re- 
public of Texas, 461 

Cummins, W. F., article by, 
cited, 212n 

Cummings, Cyrus W., 578 


Cumulative Index, noted, 
150 
Cunningham, Frank, book 


by, reviewed, 632-633 
Cunningham, J. L., 426n 
Cunningham, L. C., 474 _ 
Currie, Jim, 146 
Curry, G. W., 523, 

524, 524n 
Curry, John Steuart, 31 
Custer, Mrs. Elizabeth Ba- 

con, book by, cited, 420n 
Custer, George A., at Camp 

Groce, 419 
Custer, Mrs. George A., 419 
Cypress City, Texas, 405, 

408 
Cypress Creek, 376 
Cypress Mills, Blanco Coun- 

ty, 154 
Cypress trees, along Guada- 

lupe River, 368 


523n, 


Daffan, Katie, 337 

Dailey, Elizabeth, 67n 

Dailey, Michael, 67n 

Daily Commercial Advertiser 
(Buffalo, New York), 292, 
295; cited, 293n 

Daily Houston Telegraph, 
cited, 416n, 425n, 427n 

Daingerfield, William Henry, 
590n 

Dale, Alfred G., book by re- 
viewed, 628-630 
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Dallas, Texas, 15, 18, 19, 
40, 357-858, 564, 630; air- 
port, 15; business concerns 
of, 15n, 16n; mayor of 
(1927), 18; early news- 
gathering in, 555; news- 
paper editor’s attitude, 
556; Who’s Who of Amer- 
tcan Women subjects in, 
noted, 145 

Dallas County: British immi- 
gration to, 440; land grant 
in, 525 

Dallas Journal, 18; president 
of, 16n 

Dallas Morning News, 18; 
cited, 16n, 17n, 19n, 20n, 
22n, 25n, 28n, 29n, 386n, 


387n, 388n, 389n, 393n, 
895n, 896n, 3897n, 518n, 
533n, 535n, 536n, 537n, 


542n, 548n, 549n; executive 
editor of, 118; president 
of, 16n 

“Dallas Spirit” (airplane), 
15, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 24n, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 29n; article 
on, 15-30; description of, 
17; pictures of, facing 
pages 20 and 28 

Damon, Mrs. Hiram (Sarah 
P. Lovejoy), letter from, 
quoted, 298 

Damson, 

Dancing, 482 

Daniel, I. N., letter to, cit- 
ed, 428n 

Daniel, Louise, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Daniel, Price, 477, 603; fore- 
word by, quoted, 318-319; 
picture of, facing page 119 

Daniel, Mrs. Price, 118 

Daniel, Price, Jr., 474; joins 
Association, 478; speech 
by, noted, 116 

Daniel, Ray S., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Danklefs, Mrs. Otto J., 129; 
joins Association, 477 

Danner, Walter N., 533n 

Darden, D. L., 426n 

Darden and Maynard Store, 
432 

Darrow, 

Darrow, Mrs. . 9 

Dashiell, L. Travis, 393 

Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, see Texas Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy 

Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas, 141, 312; award 
given to, 329 


Davenport, Harbert, 


» 440 


» 9 


51l1n, 


524, 526, 527; cited, 520; 
quoted, 530; speech on Go- 
liad, presented to Barker 
Center, 619 
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Davenport, Mrs. MHarbert, 
128, 620; contributes to 
book auction, 120 

Davidson, George, 99 

Davidson, George M., 102n; 
letter of, 102 

Davidson, Mary E., 472 

Davidson, Mary M., 108n 

Davidson, Nancy (White), 
102n 

Davidson, Penelope, 102n 

Davidson, Thomas, 99, 102n 

Davidson, Thomas P., 102n, 
108, 108n 

Davidson, Mrs. Thomas P., 
103, 103n 

Davis, A., article by, cited, 
547n 

Davis, Andrew, 
cited, 535n 

Davis, E. J., 387, 425, 426 

Davis, Edwin A., 613 

Davis, Mrs. John, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund 331 

Davis, Mollie Evelyn Moore, 
338 

Davis, Ronald L., 128 

Davis, Mrs. Ronald L., 128 

Davis, William, 22n 

Dawson, J. W., contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Dawson, Joseph M., 129 

Dawson, Nicholas Mosby, 
591n 

Dawson Massacre, 591, 596n 

Dawson’s Men of Fayette 
County, cited, 591n 

Day, Frank R., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Day, J. H., 409 

Day, James, 129; serves as 
auctioneer, 115; speech by, 
cited, 142 

Day, Mrs. James, 129 

Day, Robert B., joins Asso- 
ciation, 344 

Day, W. S., 412n, 421 

Daycao River, 242 

Deaf Smith County, map of, 
noted, 208n 

Dealey, G. B., 16n, 18 

Dealey, Ted, 23, 26; appoint- 
ed member of Association 
ways and means commit- 
tee, 159; article by, 15-30; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120; contributors note 
on, 179 

Dearing, Lieutenant 
577 

Debating societies, at Mc- 
Kenzie College, 550 


De Bow’s Review, index to, 
quoted, 332-333 


DeChaumes, Michael, 430 


Deckler, Edna Perry, 146; 
genealogical research of, 


article by, 


476; noted, 472; serves as 
panelist, 612 

Declaration of Independence, 
signed, 292 

De Cordova, Jacob, 448, 447, 
448 

De Croix, Teodoro, 249; let- 
ter to, quoted, 248 

Deep Creek, 44 

Deer, 377 

DeKalb, Texas, 84 

De Leén-Massanet Expedi- 
tion, 347 

Delgado, Pedro: account of, 
cited, 257n; diary quoted, 
256 

Delony, Sarah, 129 

De los Rios Expedition, 244 

Delta Kappa Gamma, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

De Méziéres, Athanase, 
215, 217n; book on, cited, 
215n; description of Texas, 
noted, 249; letter from, 
quoted, 248 

DeMorse, Charles, McKenzie 
College described by, 536 

Denison, Texas, 38, 39 

Denman, Leroy G., 133 

DeNormandie, William P., 
620 

Dentists, in Austin (1860), 
434 

Denton, Texas: Who’s Who 
of American Women sub- 
jects in, noted, 145; wom- 
en’s college at, 274 

Derrotero de las Expedecion 
en la Provincia de 
Texas, quoted, 246 


De Soto, Hernando, 3846; 
book about, cited, 195n; 
route of, 241 


De Soto Expedition, 219; ac- 
count of, cited, 195n, 217n 

Desper, May E., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Detweiler, Harry, 273 

Development of Education in 
Texas, cited, 533n 

Dewey, John, 618 

DeWitt County, 106n 

De Zavala, Adina, 342 

De Zavala, Lorenzo, 291 

Dialectic Society (McKen- 
zie College), 550; ledger 
of, cited, 588n, 539n 

Dick, Mrs. W. G., 129 

Dickens, Charles, 76; 
by, cited, 78n 

Dickens, Texas, 213 

Dickens County, 196n, 213; 
wagon road in, 212 

Dickenson, Robert, 521, 524 

Dickson, Beulah Belle Ben- 
net, statement of, cited, 
272n 


book 


Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, cited, 443n 

Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, cited, 446n, 451n 

Dienst, Alex: article by, cit- 
ed, 579n; corr p d 
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Domatti, Ruth O., 129; ar- 
ticle by, 262-278; contrib- 
utors note on, 361; state- 
ments to, cited, 269n, 271n, 
272n, 276n, 277n 

D ker, Della, 129 


of, 601-602; letter to, re- 
produced between pages 
600 and 601 

Dietz, Sandra, 
noted, 116 

Dielmann, Henry, 128; ap- 
pointed member of Asso- 
ciation ways and means 
committee, 159; article by, 
363-384; award given to, 
329; contributors note on, 
492; speech by, noted, 115 

Dielmann, Mrs. Henry B., 
128, 148 

Diffey, Bess H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 344 

Dillon, Charles H., joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Dillon, E. M., 129 

Dillon, Mrs. E. M., 129 

Dillon, Merton L., 476; ar- 
ticle by, 46-62; contribu- 
tors note on, 179 

Dimmitt’s Landing, 524 

Diocese of Galveston, see 
Galveston, Diocese of 

Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, 
cited, 568n, 569n 

Diplomatic Correspond 


speech by, 


Donecker, Frances, 129; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120; contributes to Barker 
Texas History Center, not- 
ed, 614 

Doniphan, Alexander, 231 


Doniphan Drive, El Paso, 
Texas, 221 

Donley County, grapes in, 


Doran, Mildred, 21, 22, 29n 

Dorantes de Carranza, An- 
dres, 241; report of, noted, 
241 

Dossett, Mrs. Walter, joins 
Association, 164 

Doty, E. W., 117 

Double Mountain Fork of 
the Brazos, 238, 238n, 242; 
wild plums on, 214n 

Douglas, Juanita, 129 

Douglas, Stephen A., 414 

Dowling, Richard (Dick): 
article on, cited, 137; pil- 
grimage to monument of, 
planned, 616 

Downer, Wallace, joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal, 
D ber, 1835-1836, cited, 


of the United States, cit- 
ed, 568n 
Diplomatic relations, of Re- 
public of Texas, 459 
Disturnell map, 226, 227 
Divine, Robert A., book re- 
viewed by, 168-170 
Divine Average, cited, 165 
Dix, Dorothea L., 13 


Dixon, Olive K., book by, 
cited, 37n 
Dixon, Sam Houston, book 


by, cited, 290n 

Dixon Creek, 199 

Dobbs, W. S., 528 

Dobie, J. Frank, 178, 482; 
collection of horns and 
other early Texas art, not- 
ed, 187 

Dobkins, Betty Eakle, book 
by, reviewed, 627-628 

Doctors, in Austin (1860), 
434 

Dodge, Richard Irving, 87 

Dodge City, Kansas, 35, 36, 
38 

Dodgen, Dorothy Cash, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 


Doggett, Mrs. Walter M., 
129 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 


Company, flight sponsored 
by, 15, 17, 20, 24, 29 


§14n 

Drachenfels Mountain, 371 

Dragoons: 1st Regiment, 
organization of, 496n; 2nd 
Regiment, created, 497; 
campaign against Indians, 
508; tactical doctrine of, 
noted, 497, 498; uniform 
of, noted, 497; weapons of, 
noted, 497 

Driscoll, Clara, 338 

Drouet, Nicholas, 59 

Drought, 350 

Dudley, Mrs. L. E., 1380 

Duff, Bryan, joins Associa- 
tion, 478 

Duffau, Francis T., 431 

Dugan, Frank H., book re- 
viewed by, 352-355 

Duganne, A. J. H., book by, 
cited, 416n 

Duke, Escal F., 129 

Dulaney, Mildred, 612 

Dumble, E. T., book by, cit- 
ed, 280n 

Dunagan J. Conrad, 128 

Dunbar, David N., 334-336 

Duncan, Mrs. Elizabeth C., 
letter from, cited, 535n 

Duncan, J. T., 130 

Duncan, Merle Mears, 129; 
announces committees of 
Association, 159; appoint- 
ed chairman Association 
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publication committee, 159; 
article by, 885-403; con- 
tributes to Barker Texas 
History Center, 619; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120; contributors note on, 
492; elected president of 
Association, 118; pictures 
of, facing pages 118 and 
119; presides at meeting, 
115; report of, quoted, 
315-317 

Duncan, Mrs. Starkey, 128 

Dunn, , 578 

Dunn, Brother Fabius, 129 

Dunn, J. H., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Dunn, Sylvan, 129; book re- 
viewed by, 487-491 

Duren, Warren P., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Duren, Mrs. Warren P., 
joins Association, 624 

Durst, L. H., 320-321 

Duval, Burr H., 514 

Duval Company, LaFayette 
Battalion, 514 

Dyer, Jesse J., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Dykes, J. C., 476; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 


Eagleton, N. Ethie, 154 

Earle, Thomas, book edited 
by, cited, 47n, 51n, 52n, 
53n, 54n, 55n, 56n, 57n, 58n 

Earley, Mrs. Allen, contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Earley, Allen, Jr., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Earley, Mrs. Allen, Jr., con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

East (sailing ship), 1, 3, 4,8 

East Texas, 67, 68; early 
exploration, 241, 242, 242n 
248, 248n, 244, 245, 246; 
exploration, article on, cit- 
ed, 244n; exploration and 
settlement, book on, cited, 
248n, 249n; iron work- 
ing in, article on, 279-289; 
missions in, 606; Teran de 
los Rios in, 245; Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 144 

East Texas State College, 
475, 476 

Easterwood, William E., Jr., 
15, 18, 19 

Eastland, William M., 591, 
591n 

Eberly, Angelina Belle, 338 

Eby, Frederick, book by, 
cited, 533n 


Eccles, John, 557, 558 


as 
7 
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Eckel, Edwin B., article by, 
cited, 280n 

Eckhart, George B., inquiry 
from, 605-607 

Eckley, Levi, 512 

Economic history, 
188; article on, 31-45; 
books on, reviewed, 168- 
170, 628-630; Anderson, 
Texas, book about, re- 
viewed, 176-178 

Economic Potential of the 
Texas Gulf Basin, re- 
viewed, 628-630 

Ector County, 615 

Ector County Historical Sur- 
vey Committee, 615 

Ector County Library, 134 

Ector’s Texas Brigade, book 
on, reviewed, 171-172 

Eddins, Roy, 129 

Eddins, Mrs. Roy, 129 

Edinburg, Texas, 556 

Education, 381, 618; article 
on, 6533-553; in Austin 
(1860), 485-486; Blinn 
College, book on, reviewed, 
170-171; college life (1888), 
description, 268; Kidd- 
Key program, 277; in 
Northeast Texas, thesis on, 


131-132, 


cited, 588n, 535n, 538n, 
539n, 540n, 542n, 5438n, 
544n, 545n, 546n, 548n, 


551n, 552n; in Republic of 
Texas, 300, 307n, 308, 463; 
Rutersville College facul- 
ty (1841), 457; Horace 
Elisha Scudder, curriculum 
theory of, 1n;_ student 
rules (1896), 270-271; 
thesis on, cited, 462n; for 
women, article on, 263- 
278; for women, thesis on, 
cited, 274n 

Educational Survey, 
275n 

Edwards, Chloe, speech by, 
noted, 115 

Edwards, Haden, 609-610 

Edwards, Margaret R., con- 
— to book auction, 


cited, 


Edwards, T. J., 552 

Edwards, William B., book 
by, cited, 501n 

Edwards Plateau, trails and 
travel, speech on, noted, 
115 

Efnor, Lottie Cameron, 416 

Egerton, Henry, 55 

Eichelberger Island, 320 

Eichwaldt, Alvin, 22, 23, 25, 
28, 29, 29n, 30; pictured 
with William Erwin, be- 
tween pages 28 and 29 

Eisenhower, Dwight, 603 

El Camino Real, Aguayo 


Expedition on, 246 
Election of 1860, 414 


Index 


Eliza Russel (ship), 575 

Elk Creek, battle of, 632 

Elliot, William, 589n 

Elliott, Claude: auction of 
Texana named for, 115; 
biographical sketch of, 
600; life of, 119; memo- 
rial to, 600-602; pictures 
of, facing pages 120 and 
600 

Elliott, Mrs. Claude: con- 
tributes to book anction, 
120; memorial contribu- 
tion to Association, 600- 
602 

Elliott, Mrs. Glassell, cited, 
396n 

Ellis, A. Caswell, article by, 
cited, 157 

Ellis, John, 441 

Ellis, Mrs. Temple Ann, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120 

Ellsworth, Kansas, 32 

Elm trees, 245, 259 

El Manual de Ciudadania, 
noted, 149 

“El Encanto” 
21 

El Orcoquiza Road, 248 

El Paso, Texas, 20, 221, 226, 
564; Civil War observance 
in, planned, €16; Country 
Club area, 287; Doniphan 
Drive, 287; early news- 
gathering at, 555, 556, in- 
cluded in Texas, 225; mis- 
sions near, 606; Socorro 
Mission, 149; Who’s Who 
of American Women sub- 
jects in, noted, 145 

El Paso del Norte, Mexico, 


(airplane), 


226, 227; ayuntamiento, 
282; on Chihuahua bound- 
ary, 222; grants near, 


281; records destroyed, 232 

El Paso district, Spanish 
settlement, book on, cited, 
222n 

El Paso Historical Society, 
149 

El Progresso (Phoenix, Ari- 
zona), 556 

El Rio de los Brazos de Dios 
(Brazos River), 238 

El Sefior San José Mission, 
606 

Elvas. Gentleman of, see 

rtleman of Elvas 

Emancipation, attempted, ar- 
tizle on, 46-62 

Emmett, Chris, 180, 324 

Emory, W. H., rejects Gra- 
ham survey, 226 

Ehrlich, Maurice, contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Encarnacion, Mexico, recon- 
naissance by McCulloch, 
noted, 505 


Enchanted Rock, Llano Coun- 
ty, 141, 154; fight at, not- 
ed, 500 

England, J. W., 482 

Engel, Emily Jo, 130; serves 
as page, 115 

Episcopal Church in Austin 
(1860), 435 

Erath, George B., 604 

Erath County, land grant in, 
521 

Erdman, Loula Grace, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

Erhard, Mrs. E. C., 129 

Ericson, J. E., article by, 
cited, 161 

Erwin, William P., 15, 15n, 
17, 18, 20, 22, 28, 24, 25, 
27, 29, 29n, 30; early life 
of, 16n; last radio con- 
tact, 26; military career 
of, 17, 18; parents of, 18; 
picture of, facing page 20; 
pictures of, between pages 
28 and 29; service record 
of, 16n; speech by, 18-19 

Erwin, Mrs. William P., pic- 
ture of, between pages 28 
and 29 

Erwin, Constance Ohl, 22n 

Erwin, W. A., 18 

Erwin, Mrs. W. A., 18 

Escondido Creek, 528 

Espejo Expedition, 347 

Espiritu Santo (Brazos 
River), 239, 246 

Essays in Mexican History, 
reviewed, 175-176 

Estado Interno del Norte, 
created, 222 

Estep, Raymond, 143 

Estis, G. W., 577 

Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, 612; books 
donated to, 156; Elliott 
Collection placed in, 601; 
fiftieth anniversary of 
building, 342-344; A. Wat- 
kins Harris painting of, 
348-344; scrapbooks pre- 
sented to, 614 

Eustis, William, noted, 498 

Evans, Sam L., 128 

Eve, Joseph, letter book of, 
cited, 467n 

Evening Light (San Anto- 
nio, Texas), cited, 564 

Everett, Donald E., joins 
Association, 478 

Ewart, Rachel, 102n 

Ewart, Robert, 106n 

Exall, May Dickson, 338 

Excelsior Hotel (Jefferson, 
Texas), description of, 138 


Texas, cited, 228n 
Exploration: American West, 
book on, cited, 296n; ar- 
ticle on, 190-220; 241, 242, 
242n, 244, 245; articles on, 


cited, 248n, 244n, 245n, 
247n; book on, cited, 289n, 
241n, 244n, 245n, 246n, 
247n, 248n. See also Abert 
Expedition, Bosque-Larios 
Expedition, Coronado Ex- 
pedition, De Soto Expedi- 
tion, Espejo Expedition, 
Moscoso Expedition, Ofiate 
Expedition 

Express Reporter, 558, 559, 
565, 566; cited, 562, 566 

Exter, Richard, 1438 


Fabulous Quarter Horse: 
Steel Dust: cited, 146; 
contributed to book auc- 
tion, 472 

Facts for Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Municipalities, Rec- 
reation-seekers; An Ex- 
tensive Program to De- 
velop the Water Resources 
of the Brazos River Val- 
ley, in the Heart of Texas, 
cited, 238n, 289n, 262n 

Facts Relating to North- 
Eastern Texas Condensed 
from Notes Made during 
a Tour through that Por- 
tion of the United States 
of America for the Pur- 
pose of Examining the 
Country as a Field for 
Emigration, cited, 443 

Fain, Mrs. T. T., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Fain, Mrs. Victor B., joins 
Association, 164 

Falconer, Thomas, book by, 
cited, 210n 

Fall, John G., 389 

Fall, W. T., cited, 216n 

Fall, W. W., 390; cited, 
389n, 390n 

Families Geddie & McPhail, 
reviewed, 351-352 

Fandangle (Albany, Texas), 
noted, 116 

Fannin, Edward, 433 

Fannin, James W., 156, 290, 
292, 516; battle of Coleto, 
527; elected colonel, 513; 
quoted, 520n 

Fannin, William F., 515, 516, 
517n, 518; authorized as 
agent for state of Georgia, 
517 

Fannin County, 296 

Fannin Massacre, 518, 523; 
article on, cited, 524 

Farber, James, book by, cit- 
ed, 415n, 417n 

Farm Talk (Winnsboro, 
Texas), 84; cited, 88n, 91n, 
92n, 96n 

Farmer, John G.: article by, 
110-114; article by, noted, 


Index 


476; contributors note on, 
180 


Farmersville, Texas, 156 

Farming: by Indians, 248; 
prospects of (1840), 258; 
in Republic of Texas, 300. 
See also Agriculture 

Farr, John D., joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Farrington, Ira, 470 

Farquhar, Kay, book re- 
viewed by, 481-482 

Farwell, Texas, 193 

Fate of the Maine, 
483 

Fatheree, Mrs. Clyde, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

Fayette County, 66, 100, 101, 
531, 581n; district court 
minutes of, cited, 592n; 
land grant in, 529, 529n; 
probate records of, cited, 
592n 

Fears, Mrs. Walter, 129 

Featherston, Edward Baxter, 
552; book by, cited, 544n, 
547n, 552n 

Feltin, Mother Andrew, 338 

Fence-Cutters, contributed to 
book auction, 472 

Ferguson, Dan, 128; book 
reviewed by, 357-358; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120 

Fernandez, Francisco Vital, 
treaty, cited, 59n 

Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir, 
614 

Ferris, Charles Drake, 292, 
294, 295; army land boun- 
ty of, 296; arrested in 
Rathbun case, 297; ar- 
ticle on, 290-298; becomes 
editor, 298; biographical 
data, 291; edits magazine, 
294; later life, 298; letters 
from, cited, 291n, 296n, 
297n; at Nacogdoches, 
297; noted in letter, 293; 
plans return to Texas, 
297n; returns to New 
York, 296; route to Texas, 
291; sails to Matagorda, 
291; at San Jacinto, 291; 
on Texas Coast, 296; wins 
election song contest, 297 

Ferris, Warren Angus, 291, 
297; account of old West, 
noted, 296; book by, cited, 


noted, 


296n; journal of, noted, 
298; letters from, cited, 
291n, 296n; letter from, 
quoted, 296; at Nacog- 
doches, 297 
Ferry Lake, 72. See also 
Caddo Lake 


Ferryboat, 251 
Feuds, in journalism, 558 
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Fever, in Central Texas 
(1841), 457 

Field, Albert, inquiry of, 611 

Field, Joseph E., book by, 
cited, 514n 

Fields, Frank, 128 

Fields, Mrs. Frank, 128 

Fields, John W., 538n 

Fields, Lewis P., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Fifty Years of Make-Believe, 
cited, 146 

Filisola, Vincente, book by, 
cited, 257n 

Fillmore, Millard, and Tex- 
as boundary dispute, 228 

Financial history, 131-182, 
138, 151; banking in Re- 
public of Texas, 459 

Financial History of Texas, 
cited, 459n 

Finch, Mrs. Olive P., con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

Fine, Mrs. Ethel H., joins 
Association, 162 

Firearms, see Weapons 

First Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey of Tex- 
as, 1889, cited, 280n 

First Census of Texas, 1829- 
1836, noted, 329-330 

First National Bank of San 
Antonio, 133 

First Volunteer Cavalry Reg- 
iment, 483 

Fisher, George, 455; book on, 
reviewed, 630-632 

Fisher, Henry, 578 

Fisher, O. C., joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 

Fisher, Orceneth, book by, 
cited, 307n, 463n 

Fisher, Rebecca Jane Gille- 
land, 3388 

Fisher, S. Rhodes, 574 

Fisher, Walter Russell, book 
by, reviewed, 630-632 

Fisher County, 44, 196n, 197, 
242 

Fisher family, book on, re- 
viewed, 630-632 

Fitshugh, Lester N., pam- 
phlet by, noted, 473 

Fitzgerald, T. C., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. T. C., joins 
Association, 624 

FitzSimon, Laurence J., 451n 

Five Years in Texas: or, 
What You Did Not Hear 
During the War from Jan- 
uary 1861 to January 
1866, cited, 416n 

Flanagan, Sue, joins Asso- 
ciation, 345 

Flanagan, Thomas Alward, 
Jr., thesis by, cited, 261n 
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Fletcher, Herbert, 129, 318; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120 

Fletcher, T. H., 129 

Flint, Timothy: book edit- 
ed by, noted, 607; Pattie’s 
narrative published by, 
608 

Flowers and Fruits in the 
Wilderness, cited, 461n, 
462n 

Floods: on Brazos River, 
238-289, 248, 250, 251, 252, 
255, 256, 260; on Texas 
rivers, 252 

Flora: Emma M. Altgelt’s 
description of, 366; in 
Brazos Valley, 259, 260- 
261; historical implica- 
tions of, 190, 193n, 194, 
195n, 196n, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 200n, 201, 201n, 202, 
202n, 203, 203n, 205, 210, 
214, 216, 216n, 219; of San 
Antonio area (1859), 11; 
of West Texas, book on, 
cited, 201n 

Florence, Fred F., 16n, 18 

Florida (ship), 14 

Floyd County, 196n 

Fly, Frank, 490 


Foard County, 196n; mul- 
berries in, 202 

Folk, Lewis, 3 

Folklore, 487ff 

Fondren Library, contrib- 


utes to book auction, 120 

Foote, Henry S., book by, 
cited, 515n 

Ford, John S., 509 

Forrest, Moreau, 578 

Fort Belknap, 242, 358, 508 

Fort Bend, Texas: ferry, 
255; Mexicans at, 257 

Fort Bend County, 424, 528, 
525; probate records of, 
cited, 597n 

Fort Brown, 414, 620 

Fort Concho, 40 

Fort Croghan, 
of, 153 

Fort Dodge, 33, 34, 85, 86, 87 

Fort Elliott, 44 

Fort Gibson, 88, 496 

Fort Griffin, 39, 40, 44 

Fort Griffin Echo, cited, 44n, 
214n 

Fort Hays, 33 

Fort Jesup, 497 

Fort Phantom Hill, 40 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 
217, 217n, 219 

Fort Sumner-Portales Trail, 
207 


restoration 


Fort Sumner-Fort Griffin 
Road, 217, 219 

Fort Richardson, $24; pres- 
ervation of, 316 

Fort Union, book on, pro- 
jected, 324 
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Fort Worth, Texas, 39, 44, 
630; early newsgathering 
at, 555, 556; Indians near, 
217n; Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican Women subjects of, 
noted, 145 

Fort Worth Gazette, 557 

Fort Worth Genealogical So- 
ciety, 146, 472, 476 

Fort Worth Public Library, 
historical program of, not- 
ed, 612 

Foster, F. M., 484 

Foster, Mrs. Troy, joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Fourier, Charles Frangois, 
298, 357 

Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, cited, 191n, 


192n, 198n, 194n, 195n, 
198n, 199n, 201n, 202n, 
204n, 208n, 209n, 210n, 
211ln, 214n, 216n, 217n, 
218n 

Fowler, Bradford, 521 

Fox, C. H., 434 

Fox, Mrs. Jesse E., 129; 


joins Association, 163 
Foyle Creek, 40 
Francis, William, 578 
Franciscan Order of Friars, 
249 
Frank, Joe, 
Sheffy-Anderson 
ship Fund, 331 
Franklin, Texas, Walter Wil- 
liams funeral in, 603 
Franklin College, 538n 
Frantz, Joe B., 129; appoint- 
ed member of Association 
committee on fellows, 159; 
book reviewed by, 483-486; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120; elected repre- 
sentative of Association, 
119 
Fraternal orders, in Hender- 
son County, Texas, 617 
Frazier, Steel, 37 
Frearson, Henry, 4438 
Fredericksburg, Texas, 154; 
award to Episcopal Mis- 
sion in, 829; description 
of, 381; early mail route 
to, 381 
Fredonian Republic: article 
on, noted, 608; article on, 
quoted, 609-611 
Freels, Saunders, statement 
from, cited, 277n 
Freeman, Mrs. M. A., 433 
Freeman, Douglas Southall, 
book by, cited, 499n 
Freeman, Thomas, 433 
Freeman, Thomas S., 521 
Freemasonry, see Masonry 
Freeport, Texas, Brazos 
River mouth near, 238, 
261 


contributes to 
Scholar- 


Free Produce Society of 
Philadelphia, 51 

Freer High School, joins As- 
sociation, 478 

Freidel, Frank, book by, not- 
ed, 483 

French in Texas, 244; ar- 
ticle on, cited, 248n, 244n, 
246n, 247n; book on, cit- 
ed, 248n, 244n; book on, 
reviewed, 357-358; in Cas- 
troville, 10; LaSalle, 243; 
in San Antonio (1859), 8 

French Legation (Austin, 
Texas), 329 

Freund, Max, 186; transla- 
tor and editor of book, not- 
ed, 136 

Freytag, W. P., letter from, 
cited, 592n 

Friend, Llerena, 129; ap- 
pointed chairman Associa- 
tion committee on fellows, 
159; article by, noted, 326; 
article edited by, 99-109, 
299-310, 457-468, 589-599; 
contributors notes on, 180, 
861, 493, 685; letter to, 
cited, 592n 

Frierson, Margaret, 306 

Fries, Fred, 563 

Frio Draw, 209, 210; Coro- 
nado at, 206 

Frogs, on Brazos, 251 

Frontera, Texas, 226 

Frontier: adjustment of Eu- 
ropeans to, 3871; cattle, 
263; Indian depredations 
on, 301-302, 303, 306, 309, 
458, 461, 463, 474-475, 483; 
education on, 458; food on, 
376-377; German intellec- 
tuals on, 875-376; horse 
stealing on, 458, 461; pri- 
vations of Germans on, 
$72; stock raising on, 379- 
380 

Frontier Justice: cited, 146; 
contributed to book auc- 
tion, 471-472 

Frost, Jack, 21, 29n 

Fuermann, George, book by, 
reviewed, 172-175 

Fuller, B. F., article by, cit- 
ed, 546n, 547n, 551n 

Fuller, Thomas, quoted, 184 

Fulmore, Z. T., article by, 
cited, 223n 

Fulton, M. L., 412n 

Fur trade, in Rockies, book 
on, noted, 298 


Gadsden Purchase, 229, 2338n 

Gadsden treaty, 227; article 
on, cited, 227n 

Gaffan, Captain 

Gage, Larry Jay: article by, 
428-488; contributors note 
on, 492-493 

Gail, Texas, 196n 


Gallagas, Hernando, 348 

Galligar, Lieutenant 
577 

Galloway, G. D., 268, 270 

Galveston, Texas, 2, 5, 7, 18, 
14, 74, 152, 257, 417, 428; 
Emma Altgelt’s descrip- 
tion of, 865; British im- 
migrants land in, 447; 
Civil War observance in, 
planned, 616; climate in 
(1859), 5; description of 
(1859), 5; secession con- 
vention in, 412n; storm of, 
speech on, noted, 116; Tre- 
mont House, 5; Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145; 
Williams-Tucker House, 
dedication of, 150 

Galveston, Diocese of, 451n; 
missionary activities in, 
452; first bishop of, 450 

Galveston Bay, 76, 118 

Galveston Civilian, noted, 
447 

Galveston County, article on 
Negroes, cited, 137 

Galveston Daily News: cited, 
387n, 389n, 390n, 391n, 
392n, 393n, 394n, 395n, 
396n, 397n; quoted, 385 

Galveston Historical Founda- 
tion, 152; dedication cer- 
emony sponsored by, 150 

Galveston and Red River 
Railway Company, 405n 

Gambrell, Herbert, 129; ap- 
pointed member of Asso- 
ciation publication com- 
mittee, 159; book reviewed 
by, 480-481 

Gambrell, Mrs. Herbert, 129 

Gammage, W. L., book by. 
reviewed, 171-172 

Gammel, H. P. N., book 
compiled by, cited, 224n, 
229n, 288n, 289n, 411n, 
516n, 519n, 520n, 528n, 
587n, 538n, 541n, 550n 

Gannett, Samuel S., United 
States Survey Commission- 
er, 236 

Gano, Richard M., 632 

Garay, Francisco de, gover- 
nor of Jamaica, 110, 111, 
112, 113 

Garcia, Francisco, 232, 284; 
land grant to, 231 

Garcia, José Maria, 282; 
initiates title inquiry, 232 

Garcia-Conde, Pedro, 222- 
2238, 226 

Gard, Wayne, 129; article by, 
81-45; books by, cited, 146; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120, 471-472; con- 
tributors note on, 179; 
honorary degree given to, 
822; special edition of 


Index 


book by, announced, 617; 
speech by, noted, 115 

Garden crops, trade in North 
Texas (1869), 263 

Gardner, Ed., cited, 201n 

Garfias, Enrique, 556 

Garland High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
162 

Garner, John Nance, 477; 
collection of cartoons and 
gavels, noted, 187 

Garrett, Jenkins, 128 

Garrett, Julia Kathryn, 
serves as panelist, 612 

Garrison, George P., 601; 
book edited by, cited, 568n, 
569n 

Garrison, Homer, 117 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 
book by, cited, 56n 

Garvey, Lorraine, 129 

Garwood, Ellen Clayton, 611; 
book by, reviewed, 168- 
170; appointed member of 
Association ways and 
means committee, 159; 
elected fellow of Associa- 
tion, 119 

Garwood, H. M., 135 

Garza County, 196n, 202n, 
217 

Garza Revolution, article on, 
noted, 328 

Gas illumination, installed in 
Austin, 429 

Gatesville Post, 557 

Gathright, Thomas S., 267 

Gatlin, Love, book reviewed 
by, 358-359 

Gaul, R. W., joins Associa- 
tion, 478 

Gazette Scribe, 558, 559, 560, 
561, 562, 563, 566 

Gearing, Mary E., 323, 338 

Geddie, Jack: book by, re- 
viewed, 351-352; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Geddie family, book on, re- 
viewed, 351-352 

Genealogy, 328, 351-352, 472, 
476, 613-614; book on, re- 
viewed, 630-632; of Gray- 
son County, 321 

General Land Office: Georgia 
Battalion list in, 511; rec- 
ords noted, 296; Rolls of 
the Army of the Republic 
of Texas, Burton’s Mount- 
ed Rangers, cited, 296n 

General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, cited, 507n, 508n 

General Lane’s Brigade in 
Central Mexico, cited, 506n 

General Services Administra- 
tion, Executive Order No. 
1716, cited, 230n 

General Stand Watie’s Con- 
federate Indians, reviewed, 
632-688 
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Gentleman of Elvas, 242; 
journal cited, 242; report 
of, noted, 346 

Gentry, , 466 

Gentry, Mary Jane, 615 

Gentry, Nicholas, 466n 

Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, 46; cited, 47n, 51n, 
52n, 58n, 56n, 57n, 60n, 
61n 

Geography, significance in 
historiography, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 208n, 209, 210, 
210n, 211, 211n, 212, 212n, 
218, 218n, 214, 217, 218 

Geology: book on, cited, 
280n; iron ores, 280; iron, 
article on, cited, 280n 

George and Varser Store 
(Austin, Texas), 433 

George Pepperdine College, 
joins Association, 624 

Georgia, claims by the state 
of, 515 

Georgia Battalion, 523; ar- 
ticle on, 511-532; com- 
panies in, 514; monument 
to, proposed, 517; muster 
rolls of destroyed, 511; or- 
ganization of, 512, 513; 
personnel, 519-532 

Georgia Legislature, waives 
claim to remuneration, 517 

Gerhart, Paul Cessna, on 
North Texas Female Col- 
lege Conservatory Staff, 
273 

Germans in Texas; adjust- 
ments to frontier, 371; 
Emma M. Altgelt’s de- 
scription of, 872; article 
on, 3868-384; in Austin 
(1860), 428; character of, 
878; clothing of, 373; 
early houses of described, 
867; early privations of, 
872; immigration of, 364; 
Indian depredations 
against, 377-378; Lateiners 
among, 875-376; marriage 
among, 372; Methodist 
Church among, 365-366; 
opposition to, 382; reac- 
tion to Negroes, 366; re- 
ception of immigrants by, 
365; in San Antonio 
(1859), 8; singing socie- 
ties of, 373 

Gibson, A. M., 352 

Gibson, Mrs. Ben D., joins 
Association, 163 

Gibson, F. M., 578 

Gibson, J. B., 524, 524n 

Gibson County, 109 

Giddings, J. D., 409 

Gila River, on United States- 
Mexico boundary, 225 


Gilbert, Cass, Old Library 
Building designed by, 343 
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Gilbert, Walter H., iron fur- 
nace begun on land of, 279 

Giles, Mrs. Jean Hall, joins 
Association, 478 

Giles, Ralph, joins Associa- 
tion, 344 

Gilleland, Mrs. W. A., joins 
Association, 344 

Gillespie County, Bear Moun- 
tain, 154 

Gillett, James S., 127, 524, 
527 

Gilliam, Colonel 

Gilliam, Franklin, 1380 

Gilman, Theodore, 1, 2, 8, 4, 
9, 14 

Gilman, W. S., 1 

Girls Rodeo Association, 621 

Glasscock County, 196n 

Glaze, Kitty, 130 

Glorieta Battlefield, suggest- 
ed national monument, 325 

Glorieta Pass, 205, 218 

Glover, Robert W., joins As- 
sociation, 478 

Goats, wild, 243 

Goebel, Art, 21n, 22, 226n 

Goff, John S., 472 

Going, Allen J., 322 

Gold, Coronado motivated 
by, 190 

Golden, Joe Bob, joins Asso- 
ciation, 164 

“Golden Eagle” 
21, 26, 29n, 30 

Goliad, Texas, 7, 9, 18, 156, 
518, 514, 515, 518, 520, 
526, 530; campaign, 526; 
conditions at, 581; Kelley 
House, 7; Davenport 
speech on Fannin’s men 
in, presented to Barker 
History Center, 619; Mex- 
ican occupation of, 590n; 
monument to Georgia Bat- 
talion proposed for, 517 

Goliad County, land grant 
in, 524 

Goliad County Library, joins 
Association, 625 

Goliad Land District, 527 

Goliad Massacre, 290, 292, 
514-515, 519, 520, 525 

Gonzales, L. B., 1380 

Gonzales, Texas, award giv- 
en to, 329 

Gonzales County, 101 

Gooch, Robert S., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Goddard, Norman, 21 

Goodman, Pete, 92 

Goodnight, Charles, 45, 603 

Goodnight, Elija, 603 

Goodnight, Johnny, 608 

Goodson, Mrs. Edith, joins 
Association, 623 

Goombi, Mrs. Robert, 317 

Gordy, John C., 430 

Gore, Dick, joins Associa- 


Tin 


(airplane), 


tion, 478 
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Goree, Eliza Nolley, 339 

Gould, 

Gould, Robert S., 65 

Government, see Local gov- 
ernment 

Governor’s Mansion, 187, 431 

Gracy, Mrs. David C., 128 

Graffam, Captain 
poem, 4 

Graham, B., 434 

Graham, Edna, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Graham, J. D., makes sur- 
vey, 226 

Graham, R. Niles, 128 

Graham, Texas, 40; on early 
road, 215n 

Graham survey, 226 

Grand Army of the Repub- 


lic, tribute to Richard 
Coke, 391 

Grand Prairie, Brazos River 
on, 238 

Granite Mountain, Burnet 
County, 154 

Grant, Kenneth H., cited, 
196n, 201n 


Grant, U. S., III, tribute to 
Walter Williams, 603 

Grape Creek, 215 

Grapes, 190, 219; Mustang 
grape root introduced into 
France, 614. See also Wild 
Grapes 

Graves, John, III, serves as 
panelist, 612 

Gray, A. B., 226, 227 

Gray, Clara Hoya, 
from, quoted, 473 

Gray, George H., article by, 
cited, 105n 

Gray, Peter W., 1384 

Gray, Texas, 91, 96 

Gray and Botts, 134 

Gray, Botts & Baker, 134 

Gray County, 199 

Grayson, Peter W., 57 

Grayson County, 263; book 
on, cited, 264n; commer- 
cial activity (1869), 263; 
deed records, cited, 264n; 
illustrated history of, not- 
ed, 321-322; offered Kidd- 
Key College (1935), 278 

Great Britain, immigration 
to Texas, from, 439-449 

Great Buffalo Hunt: cited, 
146; contributed to book 
auction, 472; special edi- 
tion of announced, 617 

Great Depression, effect on 
private colleges, 276 

Great Frontier, cited, 175 

Great Salt Lake, New Mex- 
ico, 194n, 217 

Great Western (woman), ar- 
ticle on, noted, 328 

Green, C. L., article by, cit- 
ed, 487n 


letter 


Green, Mrs. Laura Bugg, 
cited, 201n, 203n 

Green, Mary Vance, 128 

Green, Rena Maverick, 128; 
book edited by, cited, 
302n, 500n, 590n; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Green, Thomas J., 100, 595n, 
596n; book by, cited, 591n, 
598n 

Greer, Jack, joins Associa- 
tion, 623 

Greer, James K., book by, 
cited, 500n, 503n, 506n 

Greer, J. C., 426 

Gregg, Josiah, book by, cit- 
ed, 206n 

Gregg County, 425 

Gregory, J. N., contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Gregory, Thomas Watt, 318, 
623 

Gressett, Walter, cited, 203n 

Grieneeks, Laurabeth, 128 

Grierson, B. H., speech on, 
noted, 116 

Griffin, Ann, 528n 

Griffin, Bennett, 21, 24 

Griffin, Charles, 386 

Griffin, Texas, 39 

Griffin Crossing, Texas, 245 

Grigsby, Melvin, 483 

Grigsby vs. Reib, cited, 70 

Grimes County, 420, 422, 
424; book about reviewed, 
176-178; Scottish immigra- 
tion to, 439 

Griswold, Gillett, 317 

Groce, Fulton, 426n 

Groce, Jared, 404, 412 

Groce, L. W., 415 

Groce County, 420, 422; pe- 
tition for creation of, cit- 
ed, 420n; protests against 
formation of, cited, 422n, 
423n 

Groce’s Landing, 255, 257; 
Sam Houston at, 253 

Grover, Walter E.: Austin 
correspondence contributed 
by, 454-456; contributors 
note on, 493 

Grow, G. A., letter to, cited, 
260n, 261n 

Guddal P’a: The Journal of 
J. W. Abert, cited, 199n 

Guadalupe, Texas, 296 

Guadalupe River, 241n, 247, 
872, 375, 376, 629; de 
scribed by Emma M. Alt- 
gelt, 368 


Guadalupe (ship), 569n 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty 
of, 225, 227, 228, 229, 
288n; boundaries in, 225- 
226; interpretation, 233n 

Guasco (province of In- 
dians), 242 

Guilbeau, Francisco, 614 


Gulf Basin, book on, re- 
viewed, 628-630 

Gulf Coast of Texas, Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 144 

Gulf of Mexico, 111, 225, 
239, 249, 258; Brazos 
River entry into, 260; dis- 
covery of Brazos River 
from, 240; map of, facing 
page 570; map showing 
exploration of, facing page 
112 

Gulick, Charles A., book 
edited by, 105n, 106n 

Guns, use in buffalo hunting, 
35, 43 

Gustav Dresel’s Houston 
Journal, noted, 136 


Haciendo Salado, 591n 

Hackberry trees, 259 

Hackett, Charles W., 136, 
246, 247; article by, cited, 
246n; book by, cited, 248n; 
book edited by, cited, 241n, 
244n, 246n, 247n, 248n, 
249n; book in memoriam 
to, reviewed, 175-176; quot- 
ed, 245, 246 

Hackett, W. M., contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Haden, Mrs. H. H., 152 

Hadskey, William, joins As- 
sociation, 162 

Hager, William M., 128; ar- 
ticle by, noted, 328 

Hainze, Mrs. Merle Hays, 
102n 

Halbert, William B., cited, 
202n 

Hale, William, book by, re- 
viewed, 352-355 

Hale County, 196n; map of, 
noted, 208n 

Haley, J. Evetts, letter to, 
cited, 34n 

Hall, Alma, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Hall, Marvin, joins Associa- 
tion, 479 

Hall, Mita Holsapple, book 
by, cited, 264n 

Hall, Wendell V., surveys 
Santa Teresa Grant, 233 

Hall family, book on, noted, 
613-614 

Hall County, 196n; mulber- 
ries in, 202 

Hall of Remembrance: the 
Heroes and Heroines of 
Texas Education, noted, 
157 

Hall survey, 233, 234 

Hallenbeck, Cleve, book by, 
cited, 241n 

Hamilton, A. J., 484, 485 

Hamilton, David B., 521 


Index 


Hamilton, Sam, 156 
Hamilton, W. A., 483 
Hamilton County, 358 
Hamilton Creek, 153 
Hamilton Pool, Travis Coun- 
ty, 154 
Hammond, George P., 136; 
library acquisitions, an- 
nounced by, 618-619 
Hammond, Margaret F., book 
by, reviewed, 357-358 
Hammond, William J., book 
by, reviewed, 357-358 
Hamner, Mrs. Rosa Tod, 
128; contributes to book 
auction, 120 
Hampton, Howard, contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 
Hampton, J. W., 524 
Hampton, Williams, 63 
Hancock, George, 433 


Handbook of Texas, cited, 
147, 238n, 289n, 240n, 
249n, 258n, 257n, 262n, 
291n, 417n 


Handlin, Oscar, 618 

Hanke, Lewis, 130 

Hanke, Mrs. Lewis, 180 

Hanrick, Edward, 530; quot- 
ed, 529 

Hansford County, 37 


“Happy Hollow’ (Houston, 
Texas), 564 
Harbors, Texas, book on, 


cited, 260n, 261n 

Hardaway, Samuel G., 516, 
524; escapes massacre, 525 

Hardee, William J., 508; 
noted, 498 

Hardeman, Dorsey B.: elect- 
ed honorary life member, 
119; joins Association, 162 

Hardeman County, 196n, 328; 
copper development in, 
320-321 

Hardin, Florance N., con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

Harper’s Monthly, item in, 
noted, 557, 558 

Harrell, Mrs. E. D., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Harrell, Newton, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Harriet Lane (ship), 415 

Harris, Mrs. A. W., 128 

Harris, August Watkins, 118; 
E. C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center painting by, 
348-344 

Harris, Dilue Rose, 339 

Harris, Jane Birdsall, 339 

Harris, Mrs. W. R., cited, 
200n, 201n 

Harris County, 420, 422, 
424, 425, 522, 5628; his- 
torical monuments and 
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plaques, speech on, noted, 
137 
Harris County Historical So- 
ciety, 186; announcement 
by, 145; meeting of, 137 
Harrisburg, Texas, 290, 293; 
Santa Anna moves on, 254, 
255 
Harrison, Elaine, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 
Harrison, George, 1380 
Harrison, Mrs. George, 130 
Harrison, George R., 130; 
serves as auctioneer, 115 
Harrison, Guy B., 130, 401; 
cited, 401n 
Harrison, Jake H., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 
Harrison, John H., 389, 398 
Harrison, Lowell H., 330, 
472-473; contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 881; history 
contest announced by, 613 
Harrison, Lucy, 130 
Harrison, Midshipman ——, 
578 
Harrison, R. H., 398 
Harrison County, 69; history 
of, projected, 476 
Harroun Site: A Fulton As- 
pect Component of the 
Caddoan Avea, Upshur 
County, Texas, noted, 615 
Hart, James P., 180, 620 
Hart, Katherine, 130; article 


by, 181-189; contributors 
note on, 360; speech by, 
noted, 115 


Hartzo, Texas, 96 

Harwood, Thomas F., 601; 
joins Association, 624 

Harwood, Winston, joins As- 
sociation, 624 


Hase, Colonel , noted, 
502, 510 

Haskell County, 195n, 217 

Haskew, Mrs. Daniel W., 


joins Association, 162 

Haskin, William L., book 
edited by, cited, 497n, 
498n, 508n, 509n 

Hastie, Claudia Cornelia, 
529 

Hastie, Henry, 529, 531, 5382; 
enlistment of, 529 

Hat, broad-brimmed felt, of 
Rangers, noted, 507, 508 

Hatcher, Mattie Austin, ac- 
count translated by, cited, 
244n, 245 

Haugh, George F.: article 
edited by, 572-579; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
121; contributors note on, 
635 

Haven, Charles T., book by, 
cited, 500n, 501n 
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Haverlin, Carl, quoted, 327 

Havins, T. R., 128; book re- 
viewed by, 350-351; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120; elected fellow of As- 
sociation, 119; presides at 
meeting, 115 

Hawkins, Charles E., 577 

Hawkins, Mrs. H. B., joins 
Association, 163 

Hawkins, K. C., 21 

Hawkins, Walace, article by, 
cited, 593n 

Haxia (Indian village), 209 

Haynes, Robert V., 322 

Hays, John C., 500, 503, 504, 
505, 506, 507; regiment of 
Rangers, counter-guerrilla 
actions of, 505 

Hays, Willard M., 473 

Hays City, Kansas, 32, 33 

Hazlewood, John, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Hearne, Texas, 239 

Hedley, Texas, grapes near, 
201n 

Heflin, Frank, 472 

Heintz and Kaufman, 25 

Heitman, Francis B., book 
by, cited, 502n 

Helena, Texas, 7 

Helvey, Mrs. Lois, joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Hematite, iron ore, 280, 282 

Hempstead, G. S. B., 405n 

Hempstead, Texas, 423, 424; 
article on, 404-427; com- 
pared with England, 404- 
405; Confederate camps at, 
415; description of, 426- 
427; during Reconstruc- 
tion, 418-420; Episcopal 
Church organized in, 419; 
federal occupation of, 419- 
420; founding of, 404, 406; 
in Civil War, 414-418; in- 
corporation of, 410-411; 
influence of railroad on, 
405; patrol companies in, 
413; railroad celebration 
in, 408-409; railroad com- 
pleted to, 407, 408; road 
from Austin to, 437; seces- 
sion sentiment in, 411- 
414; yellow fever epidemic 
in, 419-420 

Hempstead Confederate Mil- 
itary Hospital, 416 

Hempstead Courier, quoted, 
423 

Hempstead County, 425; cre- 
ation of, proposed, 424; 
protest against formation 
of, cited, 424n 

Hempstead Town Company, 
405 


Hempstead Weekly News, 
cited, 416n 


Index 


Henderson, Dwight F., 130; 
speech by, noted, 116 

Henderson, H. M., 128 

Henderson, J. B.: letter to, 
cited, 283n, 284n; repre- 
sentative from Cass Coun- 
ty (1857), 283 

Henderson, J. Pinckney, 286 

Henderson County, 300n; his- 
tory of Masonic lodge in, 
noted, 617 

Henley, Al, 21, 24 

Henry, W. S., book by, cit- 
ed, 504n 

Henry Clay (boat), 297 

Henshaw, Richard C., Jr., 
book by, reviewed, 628-630 

Henson, Mrs. Nolan, Jr., 
contributes to Sheffy-An- 
derson Scholarship Fund, 
331 

Hereford, Texas, 209, 210 

Heritage Society of Waco, 
319-320, 604, 613 

Hermann, Binger, book by, 
cited, 156 

Herndon, J. F., 409 

Herndon, J. H., 433 

Heroes of San Jacinto, cited, 
290n 

Herold, Otto, 16n 

Herr, John K., book by, cit- 
ed, 497n 

Herring, M. D., 398, 394, 
396 

Hertzog, Carl, 129; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 121 

Hertzog, Mrs. Carl, 129 

Herzog, B., 482 

Hess, Stanley E., Jr., joins 
Association, 625 

Hester, Mrs. J. A., joins As- 
sociation, 162 

Heusinger, A., 4382 

Heuss, Theodor, 136 

Hewitt, » 10 

Hibbets, Anna I., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Hick, W. H., 39 

Hickok, James B. (Wild 
Bill), 82 

Hidalgo, José, on Brazos, 
247, 248 

Higginbotham, Thomas, 
589n-590n 

High Plains: Cap Rock of, 
198, 214; Coronado on, 
191. 194, 195, 205, 266, 
2138; Coronado on, article 
on, cited, 194n; exploration 
of, article on, 190-220; 
exploration of, article on, 
cited, 2438n; Indian route 
to, 215; Mackenzie Trail 
across, 212; pecans on, 
196n; routes across, 206, 
207, 208, 217, 218 

Higher education: financing 
of student activity, 278; 


private colleges, effect of 
depression on, 276 

Hilburn, A. E., cited, 202n 

Hilburn, H. S., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Hildebrand, Reinhart, 416, 
417 

Hill, , Carry Nation’s 
cousin, 559, 562 

Hill, Frank, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Hill, George W., 130, 152, 
616; serves as panelist, 
612 

Hill, J. A., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Hill, Jack, 317 

Hill, Mrs. Jack, 317 

Hill, James W., book by, 
cited, 535n, 539n, 544n 

Hill, William P., 474, 475 

Hill Country: mail service 
in, 381; roads from Aus- 
tin (1860), 436-437; storms 
in, 374-875 

Hillyer, L. H., joins Asso- 
ciation, 344 

Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review, article from, 
cited, 227n 

Historians, meeting of Sec- 
ond International Congress 
of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico, 136 

Historic buildings, destruc- 
tion of, 182-183. See also 
Architecture, Beard House, 
Billingsley House, Gover- 
nor’s Mansion, Hotels and 
inns, Itinerant Retreat, 
Kammlah House, McKen- 
zie College, Magnolias, 
Manse, Old buildings, 
Scantlin Home, Williams- 
Tucker House 

Historic Trails program, Boy 
Scouts of America, 334-336 

Historical journals, discus- 
sion of, noted, 623 

Historical Pilgrimage, Jef- 
ferson, Texas, 137 

Historical Register and Dic- 
tionary of the U. S. Army, 
cited, 502n 

Historical societies, 311ff, 
615-616, 622; role in pres- 
ervation of old homes, 183 

Historiography: compared to 
newswriting, 554; early 
examples in Texas, 249; 
use of geography in, 192, 
204, 206, 207, 208, 208n, 
209, 210, 210n, 211, 211n, 
212, 212n, 218, 218n, 214, 
217, 218, 220; vegetation 
as index in, 190, 198n, 194, 
195, 195n, 196, 196n, 197, 


198, 199, 200, 200n, 201, 
201n, 202, 202n, 203, 203n, 
205, 210, 214, 216, 216n, 
219 

History, 327; concern for, 
605; contest sponsored by 
West Texas State College, 
618; model constitution for 
county historical society, 
313-315; oral history tech- 
nique, 317-318; organiza- 
tion of local societies, 615- 
616; preservation of, 311ff; 
teaching of, 618 

History of Alabama and Di- 
rectory of Alabama Biog- 
raphy, cited, 526 

History of Blinn College, 
1888-1958, reviewed, 170- 

History of Collin County, 
Texas, noted, 322 

History of the Colt Revolver 
and Other Arms Made by 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company 
from 1836 to 1940, cited, 
500n, 501n 

History of Early Methodism 
in Texas, cited, 458n, 461n, 
468n, 534n, 538n, 544n 

History of the Expansion of 
Methodism in Texas, cited, 
270n 

History of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Craw- 
ford, and Gasconade Coun- 
ties, Missouri from the 
Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent, cited, 48n 

History of the German Set- 
tlements in Texas, 1831- 
1861, cited, 264n 

History of Grayson County, 
Texas, cited, 264n 

History of the Hall Family 
and Allied Lines, noted, 
613-614 

History of Macon and Cen- 
tral Georgia, cited, 512n 

History of Marvin College, 
cited, 534n 

History of the Mexican War, 
cited, 504n 

History of New Mevico, cit- 
ed, 222n 

History of the North Mezxi- 
can States and Texas, cit- 
ed, 222n, 223n, 228n 

History of the Revolution in 
Texas, Particularly of the 
War of 1835 and ’36, cited, 

History of Texas from its 
First Settlement in 1685 
to Its Annexation to the 
United States in 1846: cit- 
ed, 224n, 249n, 514n, 590n; 
quoted, 574-576 
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History of the Texas Rail- 
roads and of Transporta- 
tion conditions under 
Spain and Mexico and the 
Republic and the State, 
cited, 284n, 405n 

History of the United States 
Cavalry, from the Forma- 
tion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the 1st of June, 
1863, cited, 496n, 497n 
498n 

History of the Waco Med- 
ical Association with Rem- 
ini and Irrel t 
Comment, cited, 399n 

Hitchcock, L. M., 577 

Hixson, Beryl, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Hixson, Wilma, 330; con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331; 
joins Association, 624 

Hoblitzelle, Karl, 16n 

Hobson, C. W., 16n 

Hockley, Texas, 406, 408, 
422, 428, 424 

Hockley County, 217; map 
of, noted, 208n 

Hodge, Frederick Webb: 
book by, reviewed, 346 
349; book edited by, cited, 
193n, 241n, 242n, 243n; 
quoted, 241 

Hodges, Jim, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Hodges, Ruth, 129 

Hodgson, David W., 128; 
joins Association, 163; 
serves as auctioneer, 115 

Hodgson, Mrs. David W., 
128 

Hoffman, Bill, joins Associ- 
ation, 162 

Hoffman, David, 445 

Hoffman and Walker, maps 
of Texas, 146 

Hogg, James S., 391, 393; 
biography of, reviewed, 
480-481 

Holbrook, Abigail Curlee, 128 


Holden, W. C.: appointed 
member of Association 
committee of fellows, 159; 
articles by, cited, 191n, 
194n, 205n, 206, 209, 218 

Holland, A. S., 39 

Holleman, Earleen, 117 

Holley, Mary Austin, 339 

Holliday Creek, pecans on, 
196n 

Holm, John S., 130 

Holman, Mrs. E. H., 434 

Holmes, S. H., 595 

Holt, A. J., 552 

Holt, David Isaac, 512, 530 
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“Honey comb” ore, see Hem- 
atite ore 

Honey Grove Signal, early 
attitude, 556 

Hood, John B., fight with 
Indians, 509 

Hoole, William Stanley, ad- 
dress by, quoted, 319 

Hoover, Herbert, 29 

Hope, Clarence, contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Hopkins, Mrs. James G., 129 

Hopkins County, 532; land 
grant in, 525 

Horne, A. O., 620 

Horne, Brockman, joins As- 
sociation, 163; letter to, 
cited, 42n 

Horne, James, 389 

Horses, 371; capabilities of, 
in arid regions, 506; mus- 
tang chases, 307; stealing 
of, on frontier, 458; used 
by Texas Rangers, 506, 
508. See also Quarter horse 

Horse Marines, 296 

Horton, Mrs. Frances De 
Bogory, 63n 

Hospitality: of early Tex- 
ans, 371-372; noted by 
Emma M. Altgelt, 369-370 

Hotels and inns: Briscoe 
House, 7; Casimir House, 
6; Comal Inn, 12; Excel- 
sior Hotel (Jefferson, Tex- 
as), 188; Kelley House, 7; 
Menger (San _ Antonio), 
141; Plaza, 8; Reed House, 
7, 8, 18; Spicer’s Hotel, 
99, 105; Tremont House, 6 

Houghton Mifflin, 1n 

Houghton Osgood, noted, 1n 

House Executive Documents, 
cited, 225n, 227n, 228n, 
229n, 288n, 501n, 504n 

Houston, O. P., 129 

Houston, Parke, 143 

Houston, Sam, 70, 72, 185, 
253, 290, 291, 296, 309, 
459, 460, 461n, 465n, 510n, 
514, 568, 578, 574, 590n; 
becomes Army commander, 
292; on Brazos, 254, 255, 
257; character of, 482; in- 
fluence on Richard Coke, 
386; letter from, cited, 
258n; letter to, cited, 255; 
maneuvers of Army, ac- 
count of, 255; charges 
against E. W. Moore, 571; 
naval policy of, 569; 
speech by, noted, 253, 
254n; before United States 
Senate, 253; at Velasco, 
257; writings of, cited, 
579n 

Houston, Virginia Taylor, 
129 
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Houston, Texas, 3, 107, 147, 
291, 422, 428, 564, 630; 
early newsgathering at, 
555; early trip to, 257; law 
firm in, 134-185; Walter 
Williams funeral in, 603; 
Who’s Who of American 
Women subjects in, noted, 
145 

Houston and Texas Central 
Railroad, 405, 406, 410, 
487 

Houston and Texas Por- 
traits, cited, 147 

Houston Chronicle, 
405n 

Houston Daily Telegraph, 
cited, 416n 

Houston: Land of the Big 
Rich, cited, 172 

Houston Lighting & Power 
Company, president of, 135 

Houston Post, 556 

Houston Press, editor of, 131 

Houston Price Current and 
Business Register, cited, 
406n 

Houston Republic, 
407n, 410n 

Houston Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph, cited, 409n, 410n, 
412n, 419n, 420n, 422n, 
428n, 437n 

Houston Union: cited, 420n, 
424n; quoted, 622 

Houston Weekly Telegraph, 
cited, 417n 

Howard, James, contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Howard, Rex Z., 612 

Howard County, 196n 

Howell, C. W., letter from, 
cited, 261n 

Howell, Jane, letter of, cit- 
ed, 54n 

Howell, Warren, 618 

Howland, Richard H., 152 

Howle, B. O., joins Associa- 
tion, 478 

Howlett, Hubert, 84, 87, 89, 
91, 92, 95; cited, 85n, 87n, 
89n, 91n, 92n, 94n, 97n; 
description of camp, 94; 
early life of, 85; picture 
of, facing page 92 

Howlett, Mrs. Hubert: cit- 
ed, 85n, 98n, 95n, 96n; de- 
scription of camp, 95; 
early life of, 85; pearl of, 
98 

Howth, Texas, 410 


cited, 


cited, 


Hoya Memorial Library 
(Nacogdoches, Texas), 
473 

Hoyt, , 579 


Hoyt, Nathaniel, 577 


Hubbard, Richard B., 391, 
8938, 395 


Huddle, William Henry, 477 


index 


Hudson, Wilson M., book re- 
viewed by, 3855-356 

Hughes, Anne E., book by, 
cited, 222n 

Hughes, W. W., article by, 
cited, 547n 

Humble Oil and Refining 
Company contributes to 
book auction, 120 

Humor, in early newspapers, 
557 

Humphreys, P. W., 577 

Hunt, Francis M., 521 

Hunt, Memucan, 461n 

Hunt, Z., letter from, cit- 
ed, 428n 

Hunter, Mrs. Anna Gough, 
154 

Hunter, Mrs. Bland H., joins 
Association, 478 

Hunter, John Dunn, 610 

Hunters, buffalo: article on, 
81-45; guns used by, 43; 
methods of, 42; John Wes- 
ley Mooar, picture of, fac- 
ing page 37; Josiah Wright 
Mooar, picture of, facing 
page 36; speech on, noted, 
115 

Huntsville, Texas, 
College in, 435 

Hurd, James Gardner, 577 

Hurd, Norman, 578 

Hurd, William A., 577 

= and Houghton, noted, 


Austin 


Has, Hobart, book edited 
by, cited, 514n 

Huston, Felix, 302 

Hyman, William, article on, 
cited, 147 


Immigration, 364, 366; ar- 
ticle on, 439-449; currency 
exchange, 366; German, 
365 

Independence, Texas, 147 

Independence (schooner), 
572, 575, 577, 579 

Indexes, 332-333 

Indian Territory, 269 

Indianola, Texas, 6, 366, 
872, 487; Confederate re- 
capture of, 415; federal 
capture of, 414-415 

Indians, 242, 347, 486-487; 
book on, cited, 259n; book 
on, reviewed, 632-633; on 
Brazos, 248, 249; campaign 
of dragoons and Texas 
Rangers against, 508; Co- 
manche, 107, 500, 509; Co- 
manche, book on, cited, 
189; depredations of, 301- 
8302, 303, 306, 309, 377-378, 
451, 458, 461, 463, 474-475, 
482; Kickapoo, fight with 
dragoons, noted, 508; 
Yamparika Comanche, 129. 
See also Comanche, Quere- 


cho, Pueblo, Teyas, Tiguex, 
Tuacanas 

Industrial development 
(1859), 286 

Industry, Texas, 422n 

Industry: coal mining, speech 
on, noted, 116; in Gulf 
Basin, 629 

Infantry regiments, noted, 
495-496, 504 

Ingraham, Joe, 
Association, 345 

Inns, see Hotels and inns 

Insects, in Brazos Valley, 
251 

Institutions, of Southwest, 6 

Inter-Agency Archeological 
Salvage Project, noted, 
614 

Internal Revenue 
158 

International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and 
Mexico, cited, 229n 

International and Great 
Northern Railroad, 559 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 158 

Interstate Theaters, 16n 

Invincible (schooner), 572, 
572n, 578, 574, 576, 577, 
579 

Ireland, John, 65 

Irion County, land grant in, 
520 

Iron industry: article on, 
279-289; article on, cited, 
280n; bill introduced to 
encourage, 284; early 
methods described, 281; 
East Texas, failure in, 289; 
effect of Civil War on, 
287, 288; first East Texas 
furnace, 279; first furnace 
described, 281; foundry 
constructed near Jefferson, 
Texas, 282; methods used 
(1840), 282; Nash inter- 
est, 280, 286; need for 
(1857), 283; in Northeast 
Texas, 285, 287; probiems 
of (1858), 285; prospects 
in Northeast Texas (1860), 
287; resources, 279, 280, 
281, 286; thesis on, cited, 
281n, 282n 

Irrigation, in San Antonio, 
590, 628 

Irving, Livingston, 21 

Isbell, George P., 128, 363, 
471; appointed chairman 
Association ways and 
means committee, 159; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121; elected vice- 
president of Association, 
118; presides at meeting, 
115 

Isbell, Mrs. George P., 128, 
363 


325; joins 


Service, 


Island of Ill-Fate (Galveston 
Island), 241 

“Itinerant Retreat,” (home 
of J. W. P. McKenzie), 
534, 587; picture of, fac- 
ing page 538 

Iturbide, Augustin de, Em- 
peror of Mexico, 222 


J. S. Nash and Company, 
284, 286; organized, 283; 
iron quality, compared, 
285; iron working meth- 
ods employed (1858), 285; 
problems, 283 

Jack, Patrick C., 522 

Jack, Spencer H., 57 

Jack County, 195n 

Jack County Historical So- 
ciety, 315-316, 324, 345 

Jacksboro, Texas, 316, 324 

Jackson, A. M., book by, 
cited, 417n 

Jackson, Andrew, 595n, 596; 
letter to, 109n; letter to, 
cited, 105n 

Jackson, Barbara Ann, 128 

Jackson, E. W., 359 

Jackson, Lillian A., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Jackson, T. E., 40 

Jackson, V. G., 128 

Jackson, Mrs. V. G., 128 

Jackson County, 107n 

Jackson Guards, 415 

Jackson Unpublished Corre- 
spondence, cited, 105 

Jacques, William B., 589n 

Jamarillo, Pedrito, account 
of, cited, 191n 

James, Edward T., 336-337 

James Stephen Hogg, a Biog- 
raphy, reviewed, 480-481 

Jefferson, Texas, 84, 85, 279, 
285, 289; Excelsior Hotel, 
138; historical pilgrimage, 
187; iron working near, 
article on, 279-289; old 
homes of, 138 

Jefferson (Texas) Herald, 
cited, 287 

Jelks, Edward B., study by, 
noted, 614 

Jenkins, Edward, 481-482 

Jenkins, John Holland, 308n 

Jenkins, John Holmes, III: 
book edited by, cited, 302n, 
8038n; book edited by, not- 
ed, 117; book edited by, re- 
viewed, 481-482; presides 
at meeting, 16 

Jenson, Martin, 21 

Jessie Allen Wise Garden 
Club, 138 

Jester, George T., 395 

Jesis Nazareno (Brazos 
River), 239, 245; in Pena 
journal, 246 
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Jimplecute (Jefferson), 84 

Joel Chandler Harris Junior 
High School, Junior His- 
torians of, 614 

John, Robert A., 318 

John Garrow (ship), 446 

John Quincy Adams and the 
Union, cited, 61n 

John Tyler High School Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
479 

Johnson, Chauncey, 590n 

Johnson, Derwood, joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Johnson, F., 577 

Johnson, Gail B., 556 

Johnson, Herschel V., quot- 
ed, 515 

Johnson, Homer, 201n 

Johnson, James F., 530, 580n 

Johnson, John H., 4 

Johnson, Lee, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Johnson, Lyndon B.: Reagan 
letter presented to, 612; 
tribute to Walter Williams, 
608 

Johnson City, Texas, 154 

Johnson grass, Coke’s meth- 
od of eradication, 388 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 
506n, 568; letter to, cited, 
568n 

Johnston, William P., book 
by, cited, 506n 

Joiner, C. M., “Dad”, noted, 
509 

Jones, Mrs. Alice Baker, 
joins Association, 624 

Jones, C., 474 

Jones, C. L., joins Associa- 
tion, 624 

Jones, Eric, joins Associa- 
tion, 625 

Jones, Mrs. Eric, joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Jones, Ginger, speech by, 
noted, 116 

Jones, Henry, noted, 252 

Jones, J. J., 434 

Jones, Jesse H., 564 

Jones, John Rice, 147 

Jones, R. L., cited, 585n 

Jones, Ralph P., joins Asso- 
ciation, 164 

Jones, Ralph W., 128; dis- 
sertation by, cited, 535n 

Jones, Robert D., 130 

Jones, Robert L.: article by, 
279-289; contributors note 
on, 361; letter to, cited, 
289n 

Jones, William, contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Jones, William M., 129 

Jones County, 195n, 197 

Jordan, Boyce F., joins As- 
sociation, 344 
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Jordan, Jennifer, 129 

Jordan, Michael, 148; joins 
Association, 162 

Jordan, Samuel W., 308n 

Jordan, Mrs. Sybil, 117 

Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, cited, 
46n 

Journal of Mississippi His- 
tory, cited, 102n 

Journal of the Senate of 
Texas, Seventh Biennial 
Session, cited, 284n, 286n 

Journal of Southern History, 
cited, 147 

Journal of the Texian Expe- 
dition against Mier, cited, 
591n, 593n 

Journal of the Thirty-First 
Annual Encampment, De- 
partment of Texas, Grand 
Army of the Republic Held 
at San Antonio, April 28, 
and 29, 1916, cited, 147 

Journalism in Texas: article 
on, 554-566; early atti- 
tudes, 556, 558; in early 
West, 554, 555; origin of 
byline, 558-559 

Journey of Alvar Nifiez, 
Cabaza de Vaca and His 
Three Companions from 
Florida to the Pacific, 
1528-1536, cited, 241n 

Journey through North-East- 
ern Texas, cited, 443n 

Journey Through Texas, cit- 
ed, 5, 12 

Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s 
Last Voyage, 1684-1687, 
cited, 248n, 244n 

Joy, Robert, portrait of E. 
C. Barker, 348 

Juarez, Mexico, missions 
near, 606 

Judicial history, 232, 288, 
288n, 234, 287 

Junction City, Kansas, 82 

Jungman, Mrs. Robert, joins 
Association, 479 

Junior Historians, 620; an- 
nual meeting, program of, 
116-117; chapter awards 
announced, noted, 117; in 
Odessa High School, 615; 
special committee of Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley His- 
torical Society, 474; sup- 
ported by Texas State His- 
torical Survey Commission, 
328-329; tour of Austin, 
118; writing contest 
awards announced, noted, 
117 


Junior Historian, 621 
Julius Caesar (ship), 574 


Justices, Texas Supreme 
Court (1875), 65 
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Juvenile delinquency: effect 
of demolition of old build- 
ings on, 187; need for se- 
curity, 186, 187; and prop- 
erty damage, 186 


Kahler, John K., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Kammlah House, speech on, 
noted, 116 

Kansas City, Missouri, 33 

Karnes County, land grant 
in, 527, 528, 529n 

Katy Railroad, see Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad 

Kaufman, Texas, 239 

Kearny, Stephen W., 228n; 
forms territory, 228; in 
New Mexico, 227 

Kelley, George A., 289 

Kelley, Mrs. John T., 397; 
cited, 397n 

Kelley House, 7 

Kelly, R. M., 
cited, 289n 

Kellyville, Texas, 289 

Kelton, O. P., 578 

Kemp, Louis W., 157, 525, 
526; book by, cited, 290n; 
foreword to book by, quot- 
ed, 318-819; quoted, 511n- 
512n; research noted, 291, 
296 

Kendall, George Wilkins: 
book on letters of, re- 
viewed, 349-350; sketch 
of, 349 

Kendall County, 382 

Kendrick, K., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Kennamer, Lorin, book re- 
viewed by, 628-630 

Kennedy, Gerald, quoted, 605 

Kenney, J. W., 461n 

Kent, Texas, see City of 
Kent 

Kent County, 196n, 217; buf- 
falo in, 219; Coronado in, 
214; plums in 214n; ter- 
rain, 213; wagon road in, 
212 

Kerr, William G., 143 

Kerr County, 382 


letter from, 


Kerrville, Texas, founding 
of, 382 
Kettler, Mrs. A. H., joins 


Association, 624 

Key, David, 138 

Key, Mrs. David, 188 

Key, Gladys Powell, 129 

Key, Joseph Staunton, mar- 
ries Lucy Ann Thornton 
Kidd, 270 

Keys, Mrs. W. E., 130 


Keystone School (San An- 
tonio, Texas), joins Asso- 
ciation, 625 
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Kidd, Edwin, 274, 277, 278; 
president of Kidd-Key 
College, 275; resigns, 276; 
resumes president’s chair, 
276; statement by, cited, 
269n 

Kidd, Mrs. Edwin, statement 
by, cited, 276n 

Kidd, Henry, 268 

Kidd-Key, Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Thornton, 273, 339; as- 
sumes duties at North Tex- 
as Female College, 268; 
death of, 274; as disci- 
plinarian, 270; early life 
of, 268; as an educator, 
268; entertainments by, 
272; junior college named 
for, 275; marriage of, 268, 
270; travels in Texas and 
Oklahoma, 268-269 

Kidd-Key College: article on, 
268-278; charter amend- 
ment, cited, 275n; com- 
bines efforts with Austin 
College (1930), 277; last 
expansion (1928), 276; 
map of, cited, 275n; pur- 
chases Kidd-Key lands, 
275; thesis on, cited, 264n, 
269n, 274n 

Kidd-Key College Catalog, 
1919-1920, cited, 275n 

Kidd-Key College Catalog, 
1934-1985, cited, 278 

Kielman, Chester V., 129; 
books reviewed by, 486- 
487, 682-633; chairman of 
meeting, 116 

Kildare, Texas, 88 

Kilgore, Dan, 128, 476; ap- 
pointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159 

Kilgore Junior High School 
Library, joins Association, 
163 

Kilman, Ed, 318 

Kimball, Richard B., 448, 447 

Kinard, Knox, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

King, Amon, 513, 514, 526; 
company captured by Mex- 
icans, 514 

King, Charles, 105n 

King, John A., 99, 108, 108n, 
106, 106n, 107n, 109n, 299, 
4638, 598n 

King, Mrs. John A., 103 

King, Mary, 299, 301, 304, 
5§92n 

King, S. A., at Richard Coke’s 
funeral, 398 

King, Wilbur Fisk, 304n 

King County, 196n; copper 
development in, 320-321 

King’s Company, Georgia 
Battalion, 513 

Kino, Eusebio Francisco, 348 


Kirby, Helen Marr Swear- 
ingen, 339 

Kirby, Jared E., 415 

Kirchberg, G., 431 

Kirkland, Elithe Hamilton, 
63n, 70, 74n, 80; book by, 
cited, 70n, 78n, 81n; book 
by, reviewed, 165-168 

Kitley, , Texas coloni- 
zation proposed by, 442-443 

Klapp, Janice, 130 

Klapp, Bill, 130 

Knight, . 578 

Knope, R. V., 21, 29n 

Knott, A. K., contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Knox, Billy, 563, 564 

Knox County, 195n; copper 
development in, 320-321 

Koontz, Mrs. B., 84, 129 

Kuhlmann, Mrs. Margaret, 
joins Association, 162 

Kurtz, Robert W., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Kuykendall, J. H.: account 
cited, 255; article by, cit- 
ed, 255n; quoted, 254 


Labadie, N. D., article by, 
quoted, 254 
La Bahia Road, 247 


Labor, problems in iron 
working, 283 

Ladd, Jim, 32 

LaFayette Battalion, com- 
panies in, 514 

LaGrange, Texas, 80; Civil 


War observance in, 
planned, 616; road from 
Austin to, 437 

La Junta de !os Pios, mis- 
sions at, 605, 606 

Lake Creek, 255 

Lake Waco, 604 

Lale, Max Sims: Harrison 
County history projected 
by, 476; joins Association, 
345 

Lale, Mrs. Max, joins Asso- 
ciation, 345 

La Maligne River (Brazos 
River), 248 

Lamar, Basil, 520 

Lamar, Mirabeau, letters to, 
105n, 106n, 301, 531n; 
Mexican Federalists fa- 
vored by, 459; president 
of the Republic, 76 

Lamar County, land grant 
in, 524 

Lamb, Gordon O., joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Lamb County, 209, 210; map 
on, noted, 208n 

Lambert, Joseph I., book by, 
cited, 497n, 508n 

Lampasas, Texas, historic 
ruins near, noted, 611 

Lampasas County, 358 


La Navidad en las Cruces, 
606 

Land grants, 288, 289, 295- 
296, 489; article on, 63- 
88; article on, cited, 143; 
offered to soldiers, 292; 
for railroad construction, 
284; on Rio Grande, 236 

Land Office Building, see Old 
Land Office Building 

Landes, D., 412n 

Landmarks: preservation of, 
183; prominent rocks near 
El Paso, 231 

Landon, Fred: article by, 
cited, 46n; book edited by, 
cited, 47n 

Landrum, Graham, book by, 
noted, 321-322 

Lane, Joseph, 505 

Langendorff, Midge, 142 

Langermann, A. B., map by, 
noted, 212n 

Lang, Herbert H., 128 

Langley, Mrs. Nell Ann, 
joins Association, 623 

Laquay, C. H., cited, 202n 

Laredo, Texas, 508; mission 
founded near, 607 

La Réunion, a French Set- 
tlement in Texas, reviewed, 
357-358 

Larregui, José Salazar y, 
Mexican surveyor, 226, 227 

Larsen, William A., 128 

La Rue, Frank E., Jr., joins 
Association, 479 

La Salle, Réne Robert Cave- 
lier, Sieur de, 239; article 
on, cited, 248n, 244n; book 
on, cited, 243n, 244n; jour- 
neys in Texas, 243, 244 

Lass, Mrs. O. J., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Lasswell, Mary, presides at 
meeting, 115 

Last Chance Southern Con- 
federate Restaurant (Aus- 
tin, Texas), 4381 

Lateiners, 375-376 

Lathrop, Barnes F., article 
by, cited, 147 

Latin American studies, book 
by, reviewed, 175-176 


La Trinidad (Brazos River), 


Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church (San Antonio, 
Texas), 622 

Lavaca, Texas, 6 

Lavendar, Eugenia, 339 

La Villita (San Antonio), 
noted, 185 

Law of April 6, 1830, 48, 53, 
54, 55 

Law enforcement, book on, 

cited, 146 
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Lawrence, Mrs. Varuna 
Hartman, painting by, 
presented, 117 

Lawrence, W., 522 

Lawrence, Kansas, 32 

Lawes of Texas, 1822-1897, 
cited, 224n, 229n, 288n, 
41ln, 516n, 587n, 538n, 
541n, 550n 

Lawson, Mrs. W. J., 129 

Lawyers, in Austin (1860), 
434-435 

Lazenby, Mrs. W. N., 394, 
897; cited, 394n, 397n 

Leading Facts of New Mexz- 
ican History, cited, 233n 

Leary, Arthur, 3 

Leary, Mrs. H. N., 142 

Leath, J. O., 274 

Leathercoat: Life History 
of a Texas Patriot, noted, 
600 

Leavenworth, Henry, 496 

Leavenworth, Kansas, 34 

Ledbetter, Nan Thompson: 
article by, 238-262; con- 
tributors note on, 3861; 
joins Association, 477 

Ledlow, William Franklin, 
thesis by, cited, 462n 

Ledrick, Paul C., contributes 
to Sheffy-Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund, 331 

Lee, B. B., 421 

Lee, Randolph, 577 

Lee, Robert E., 509 

Leech, , 578 

LeFevers, Riley, 117 

Legal history, 619-620; ar- 
ticle on, noted, 611; article 
on Ames Case, 63-83; ar- 
ticle on Rice Case, cited, 
137; law firm of Baker & 
Botts, 134; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & 
Parish, 135; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews and 
Shepherd, 134; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & 
Shepherd, 135; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & 
Walne, 135; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews, 
and Wharton, 134-135; 
law firm of Baker, Botts & 
Baker, 134; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Baker & 
Lovett, 134; law firm of 
Baker, Botts, Parker & 
Garwood, 135; law firm of 
Gray & Botts, 184; law 
firm of Gray, Botts, and 
Baker, 134 

Legislative Compact of 1850, 
229 

Legislature of Texas, 284, 
286; (1958) attempts to 
help industry, 286; Senate 
Journal, cited, 284n 


Lentz, J. F., 128 
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Lentz, Mrs. J. F., 128 

Lenz, Louis, 128; presents 
folders of library, 157; 
speech by, noted, 137 

Leén, Alonso de, in Texas, 
244 

Leén, Ponce de, 111; ex- 
plorations stopped, 113 

Leroy, A., 578 

Le Tellier, J. C., 264; opens 
boy’s school, 265 

Letters and Notes on the 
Texan Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion, 1841-1842 cited, 210n 

Letters from a Texas Sheep 
Ranch, reviewed, 349-350 

Letters from the United 
States, Cuba, and Canada, 
cited, 405n 

Leutwyler, Mrs. E. T., joins 
Association, 163 

Leving, William H., 578 

Levy, A. M., 578 

Lewin, Colonel » 409 

Lewin, Mrs. R. W., state- 
ment by, cited, 271n 

Lewis, Archibald R., 128 

Lewis, Evan, 51 

Lewis, Grandma, 95 

Lewis, Mrs. Marshall Ann, 


Lewis, Samuel, 64, 65, 66, 
80n, 81, 82n, 95n; article 
involving, 63-83 

Lewis, Theodore H., book 
by, reviewed, 346-349 

Lewis, Texas, 91 

Lewis vs. Ames: article on, 
63-83; cited, 64n, 75, 80n 

Libertador (ship), 575 

Liberty (schooner), 572, 573, 
574, 577, 579 

Liberty Island, see Bedloe 
Island 

Libraries, function of, 319 

Library Chronicle, noted, 326 

Liendo Plantation, 404, 419 

Life of Billy Dizon, cited, 
87n 

Life of General Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, cited, 506n 

Life of George Fisher (1795- 
1873) and the History of 
the Fisher Family in Mis- 
sissippi, reviewed, 630-632 

Life in the Rocky Mount- 
ains: cited, 296; noted, 298 

Life, Travels and Opinions 
of Benjamin Lundy, includ- 
ing His Journeys to Texas 
and Mexico; with a Sketch 
of Contemporary Events, 
and a Notice of the Revo- 
lution in Haiti, cited, 47n, 
5ln, 52n, 53n, 654n, 55n, 
56n, 57n, 58n 

Light Man, 558, 559, 560, 
561, 564, 565 


Ligon, , 610 
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Ligon, Mrs. Ella Bugg, cit- 
ed, 201n, 203n 

Lime, in smelting, 282 

Limestone, 250 

Limestone County, 524 

Limonite, iron ore, 280 

Linares, Mexico, reconnais- 
sance near, 504 

Lincoln, Abraham, 414 

Lindbergh, Charles, 15; book 
by, cited, 15n 

Lindheimer, Ferdinand J., 
12 

Lindley, John, 32, 33 

Lindsey, Elmer N., Jr., joins 
Association, 478 

Lindsey, Mrs. Robert T., 
contributes to Sheffy-An- 
derson Scholarship Fund, 


331 
Linnviile, Texas, Comanche 
raid on, 302 


Little Brazos, 238 

Little Green Break, 97 

Little River, 238, 239, 245, 
246 

Live Oak County, land grant 
in, 525 

Liverpool (England) Stand- 
ard, cited, 446n 

Llano, Texas, 154 

Llano County: Buchanan 
Dam, 154; Enchanted 
Rock, 141, 154 

Llano Estacado: article on, 
cited, 248n; Cap Rock of, 
198, 214; Coronado on, 191, 
194, 195, 205, 206, 213; 
exploration of, article on, 
190-220; Indian route to, 
215; Mackenzie trail across, 
212; pecans on, 196n; 
routes across, 206, 207, 208, 
217, 218 

Lloyd, Daniel, 578 

Lobestein, W. C., 34, 36, 39 

Local government, in Com- 
fort, Texas, 381 

Local historical societies, 615- 
616 

Local history, 815-317, 327; 
model constitution for 
county historical society, 
813-815; preservation of, 

Lockwood, Fred, 560 

Locust trees, 259 

Logan, Lieutenant 
577 

Logan, A. T., 433 

Logan, J. J., 460n 

Loggins, Vernon, 
cited, 404n 

Lone Star Gas Company, 16n 


Long, James M., 475 


book by, 


Long, Jane Herbert Wilkin- 
son, 339 

Long, Walter E., 180, 143; 
appointed member of As- 
sociation publications com- 
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mittee, 159; article by, cit- 
ed, 161; contributes to book 
auction, 121; elected fel- 
low of Association, 119; 
presides at Texas Civil 
War Centennial Commis- 
sion, 616 

Long, William F., 17 

Longhorn Caverns, 
County, 154 

Longview, Texas, 680; library 
of, 135 

Loosean, Adéle Lubbock 
Briscoe, 339 

Lopez, Bentura, 232 

Lépez, Fray Nicholas, 606 

Lopez ranch, 526 

Los Adaes, 247 

Los Brazos de Dios Spring, 
247n 

Los Lingos Canyon, 211; 
grapes in, 201n; Macken- 
zie Trail in, 213 

Los Naufragios (The Ship- 
wrecked Men), noted, 241 

Lothrop, J. T. K., 577 

Louisiana, boundary of, book 
on, cited, 239n, 241n, 244n 

Louisiana History, noted, 
612-613 

Louisiana Purchase, book on, 
cited, 239n, 241n, 244n 

Louisiana Purchase and Our 
Title West of the Rocky 
Mountains, with a Review 
of Annexation by the Unit- 
ed States, cited, 156 

Louisiana-Texas Boundary, 
book on, cited, 248n, 249n 

Love, James, 506n 

Love Field (Dallas, Texas), 
15, 18, 19 

Love Is a Wild Assault: cit- 
ed, 70n, 78n, 81n;_ re- 
viewed, 165-168 

Lovejoy, Joshua F., letters 
to, cited, 291n, 292n, 293n, 
296n, 297n 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Sarah Grey 
Ferris, letters from, cit- 
ed, 292n, 293n, 298n 

Lovejoy family, letter to, cit- 
ed, 291n 

Lovett, R. S., 184 

Loving County, 615 

Lowe, Peter B., 484 

Lowell, James Russell, 1n 

Lower Rio Grande, docu- 
ments on history of, not- 
ed, 619 

Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Historical Society, 474 

Lowrey, Mrs. Fred V., 128 


Lowes, Ruth, contributes to 
Sheffy-Anderson  Scholar- 
ship Fund, 331 

Lubbock, Francis R., 480- 
481; book by, cited, 431n; 
letter to, presented to Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, 612 


Burnet 


Lubbock, Texas, 217; dis- 
tance to Pecos River, 219; 
Plains crossing from, 208; 
on wagon road, 207; Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 

Lubbock County, 196n 

Lucas, Mattie Davis, book 
by, cited, 264n 

Lucke, A. G., 484 

Lufkin, Texas, 630 

Lukenbill, Bernard, 
Association, 626 

Luker, Julia, 129; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 120 

Lundy, Benjamin, in Texas: 
article on, 46-62; circular 
by, cited, 59n; diary of, 
cited, 47n; letters of, cit- 
ed, 49n, 51n, 58n, 55n, 
58n, 59n, 61n, 62n; pam- 
phlet by, cited, 61n; pa- 
pers of, cited, 58, 59n; 
profession of, 52; treaty 
cited, 59n. See also Ben- 
jamin Lundy Papers 

Lyda, Carl, 63n 

Lynch, Henry A., Jr., joins 
Association, 162 

Lynch, James D., 80n 

Lynchburg, Texas, 257 


joins 


McAdoo, J. D., 65, 66 
McAnnis, Josephine, 
Association, 625 
McBride, Billie, 621 
McCamey, Texas, 154 
McCampbell, Mrs. Thomas 
A., 128 
McCarty, John H., 331 
McCausland, Walter: article 


joins 


by, 290-298; contributors 
note on, 361; letters of, 
cited, 291n, 298n, 297n, 
298n 


McClellan, George B., 321 
McClellan Creek, 199 
McClendon, Mrs. J. W., 180 
McClendon, James W., 129 
McClure, Beulah Fae, joins 
Association, 163 
MacConaughey, Harry, 24, 


25 
McCorkle, Bill, joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 
McCourtie, W. H. L., 16n 
McCown, J. B., 412n, 426 


McCoy, Carole, 180; joins 
Association, 163 
McCoy, James, on Brazos 


(1835), 253 
McCrabb, Mrs. Louise B., 
joins Association, 478 
McCracken, William P., 29 
McCulloch, Ben, 508, 504, 
505 
McCulloch’s Ranger Com- 
pany: covers infantry 
troops, noted, 504; recon- 


naissance of, noted, 504, 
505 

McCune, J., tribute to Rich- 
ard Coke, 391 

McDade, James W., 405, 410, 
412, 412n, 421 

McDonald, Annie, 331 

McDonald, Harold F., joins 
Association, 625 

McFadin, T. M., cited, 196n 

McFarland, I. B., 129; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120 

McFarland, Mrs. I. B., 129; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120 

McGann, Thomas F., speech 
by, noted, 153 

McGinnis, Edward, 64, 65, 
66, 80n, 81, 82n, 95n; ar- 
ticle involving, 65-83 

McGrath, J. J., article by, 
cited, 598n 

McGregor, Stuart: appoint- 
ed member of Association 
committee on fellows, 159; 
elected vice-president of 
Association, 118 

McGregor, Texas, 320 

McHenry, Lydia Ann, 340 

Machinery, in iron working 
(1857), 283 

Mack, Mattie Swayne, con- 
tributes to Sheffy-Ander- 
son Scholarship Fund, 331 

Mack, Richard Lee, joins As- 
sociation, 341 

McKay, K. L., 331 

McKee, Lena, cited, 200n 

McKenzie, Abner, 548 

McKenzie, Charles F., 446, 
448, 448n 

McKenzie, D. M., letter 
from, cited, 541n 

McKenzie, J. W. P.: article 
on, cited, 544n, 546n 547n, 
549n, 551n; college opened 
by, 585; death of, 5385; 
disciplinary techniques of, 
547-548; financial difficul- 
ties of, 545; home of, 534, 
553; home of, picture of, 
facing page 538; land 
purchased by, 534; planta- 
tion of, 548; sketch of, 
533-534 

McKenzie, Patsy, 543 

Mackenzie, Ranald S., 38, 
199, 212n, 218, 508; wagon 
road, 212 

McKenzie College, 265; ar- 
ticle on, 533-558; articles 
on, cited, 588n, 541n, 542n, 
544n; buildings of, pic- 
tures of, between pages 
538 and 539; catalogue of, 
cited, 539n, 540n, 541n, 
548n, 546n, 549n, 550n; 
chartering of, 537; closing 
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of, 539; co-education in, 
548; curriculum of, 585, 
540-541; debating societies 
at, 550; deeded to Method- 
ist Church, 537; descrip- 
tion, 535, 586; Dialectic 
Society, 538n, 539n, 550; 
diploma granted by, pic- 
ture of, facing page 542; 
discipline in, 546-547, 548; 
effect of Civil War on, 538, 
541; enrollment in, 535, 
536n, 538-539; faculty sal- 
aries in, 545; financial dif- 
ficulties of, 545; graduate 
degrees offered by, 541; 
graduation in, 542; incor- 
poration of, 550n; labora- 
tory of, 548; library of, 
548; literary societies at, 
550; opening of, 535; Phi- 
lologian Society at, 550; 
physical plant of, 536, 
548-549, 552; publications 
of, 550-551; records of, 
552-553; recreation at, 551; 
regulations of, 546; relig- 
ious influence in, 546; re- 
ligious services in, 542; 
School Monthly, 550-551; 
sickness at, 552; social ac- 
tivities at, 551; support 
of, 544-545; temperance 
movement at, 549n; tuition 
in, 544; women students 
in, 589n 
Mackenzie Creek, Coronado 
on, 214 
Mackenzie Expedition, 206; 
supply camp, 213 
Mackenzie Trail, 212, 212n, 
218 
McKinney, Cornelia, joins 
Association, 625 
McKinney, Lillie G., 331 
McKinney, Margaret, 129 
McKinney, Thomas, 572 
McKinney Island, 424 
McKinstre, , 456 
McKinzie Male and Female 
College, see McKenzie Col- 
lege 
McLaughlin, A, J., 434 
McLean, John H., 545; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 534n, 549n; 
book by, cited, 78n, 538n, 
584n, 535n, 536n, 587n, 
539n, 542n, 544n, 545n, 
546n, 547n, 548n, 549n, 
550n, 551n, 552n 
McLeish, Nell G., 331 
McLennan, Neil, Sr., 320; 
reinterment of, 604 
McLennan County, 152, 319- 
320, 3886, 604; Catholic 
Church in, 320; Civil War 
in, 820; land grant in, 521; 
plantations in, 320; ranch- 
ing in, 320; Reconstruc- 
tion in, 820; slavery in, 
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320; stage coaches in, 
$20; trails in, 320 

McLennan’s Crossing, 604 

McLeod, Hugh, 512, 582 

McManmon, Mrs. E. A., 152 

McManus, Jane, 340 

McMath, William F., 595n 

McMillan, Edward, letter 
from, noted, 2lln 

MeMillen, John Lee, 129 

MeMillen, Mrs. John Lee, 
129 

MeNutt, W. S., 138 

McNutt, Mrs. W. S., 138 

Macomb, Alexander, report 
of, quoted, 495 

Macon (Georgia) Telegraph: 
cited, 512n; quoted, 513 

Macon Volunteers, Georgia 
Battalion, see Bullock’s 
Company 

MacOwan, Thomas D., 331 

McPhail family, book on, re- 
viewed, 351-352 

McPhearson, E., 426n 

McPherson, Granville, in- 
quiry concerning, 324-325 

McSpadden, Mrs. R. K., 156 

Maddox, Ada M., 130 

Maddrey, Katheryn, article 
by, cited, 5383n, 535n, 536n, 
537n, 642n, 548n, 549n 

Magnolia Band (Dallas, Tex- 
as), 18 

Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, 16n 

Magnolias (house), descrip- 
tion of, Jefferson, Texas, 
137 

Magruder, J. Bankhead, 151, 
416, 417 

Mail service, 487-438; in Hill 
Country, 381 

Maize, 242 

Mallette, Lawrence Edward, 
book by, reviewed, 630-632 

Malone, C. M., Jr., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Mammoth, skeleton of, 
found, 250 

Manfield and Cowan, 40 

Mann, Pamela, 340 

Manning, William R., book 
edited by, cited, 568n 

Manpower, during Civil War, 
shortage, 288 

Manse (house), Jefferson, 
Texas, description of, 138 

Mansions, see Historic build- 
ings 

Manuel the Comanche, 206, 
207, 217 

Manufacturers Record, 320- 


1 
Maps: old homes in Aus- 
tin, noted, 189; Pifieda’s 
sketch, article on, 110-114; 
of Texas, first, facing page 
112 
Marble Falls, Texas, 154 


: 
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Marcy, Randolph B., 199- 
200, 206, 207, 217, 218; 
cited, 202n, 206 

Marcy, William L., noted, 
502 

Marcy Expedition, 199, 200, 
201n, 206, 207, 208, 217, 
218; documents, cited, 200n; 
on Pecos, 207; route of, 
207 

Marion County, 64, 64n, 288; 
organized, 279 

Marion County Chamber of 
Commerce, 85 

Marion Manor School, joins 
Association, 478 

Market Hall (San Antonio), 
562, 563 

Marschalk, A., 421 

Marschall, Irene, 228 

Marschall, Mrs. Lucie Meu- 
sebach, 128 

Marshall, John (Austin edi- 
tor), 429 

Marshall, Texas, 630; scene 
of shooting of Maurice 
Barrymore, 146 

Marshall Messenger, 84, 85; 
cited, 88n 

Mart, Texas, 820 

Martin, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Martin, Mrs. Novella Good- 
man, contributes to Sheffy- 
Anderson Scholarship 
Fund, 331 

Martin, Mrs. R. M., joins 
Association, 626 

Martin, Ruth E., contrib- 
utes to Sheffy-Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 331 

Martindale, Robert, book by, 
noted, 613-614 

Martinez, Carlos, land grant 
conflict, 527 

Marvin College, 534, 539n; 
book on, cited, 534n 

Mary Nash College, merges 
with North Texas Female 
College, 273 

Masonry, 156; in early Tex- 
as, 151; history of Chand- 
ler Lodge, noted, 617; 
Tyler County, 153 

Massanet, Damian, journal 
quoted, 244 

Masters, B. E., thesis by, 
cited, 533n, 535n, 5388n, 
539n, 540n, 542n, 6548n, 
544n, 545n, 546n, 548n, 
551n, 552n 

Matador, Texas, 218; wagon 
road near, 212 

Matagorda, Texas, 291 


Matagorda Bay, 118. See 
also San Bernard 


Matamoros, Mexico, 58, 59; 
reconnaissance near, 504 


Matlock, Joseph D., 128 
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Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, 24 

Maverick, Mary Adams, 340; 
memoirs of, cited, 302n, 
590n 

Maverick, Samuel A., 598n 

Maverick County, land grant 
in, 521 

Maxey, Samuel Bell, 632 

Maxwell, William, 426 

Mayborn, Ted W., joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Mayfield, James S., 66, 79 

Mayfield, Sophia A., 64, 65, 
66, 79, 80, 81; claim of, 
78 

Mayhall, Mildred P., 117, 
128; contributes to book 
auction, 120 

Maynard, Mrs. C. B., 129 

Mays, A., 474 

Mays, Sam, 530 

Meacham, June, 128 

Mecom, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 626 

Medicine Lodge (Kansas), 
35 

Medicine Mounds, 817, 328 

Medina County, 10; land 
grant in, 521 

Medina River, 11; on old 
Texas boundary, 223 

Meek, Hunter, award given 
to, 329 

Meek, Mrs. Hunter, award 
given to, 329 

Meier, Gladys Hall, book by, 
noted, 613-614 

Mellus, James, 577 

Memoirs of Mary A. Mav- 
erick, cited, 802n, 500n, 
590n 

Memorial and Genealogical 
Record of Southwest Tex- 
as, cited, 106n, 304n 

Memorial to Benjamin Lun- 
dy, Pioneer Quaker Abo- 
litionist, 1789-1839, cited, 
46n 

Memorias para la Guerra de 
Tejas, cited, 257n 

Mendoza-Lopez Expedition, 
347; missions founded by, 
606 

Menger Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas, 14:, 142, 560 

Mercantile and General City 
Directory of Austin, cited, 
105n 

Mercer Colony, 443 

Merchant, Michael A., 130 

Merchants Associations, 186 

Meriwether, Waller B., 529 

Merriman, Howard M., 157 

Mesilla Valley, 235; grants 
in, 231 

Mesquite beans, 216 

Mesquite and Willow, noted, 


Messer, Clarence M., Sr., 187 


Messer, Mrs. Clarence M., 
Sr., 187 

Metal working: bill intro- 
duced to encourage, 284; 
first furnace, 279; first 
iron furnace, described, 
281; Nash interests seek 
eastern help (1859), 286 

Methodist Church, 268, 264, 
264n, 265, 267, 267n, 534; 
article on educational in- 
stitutions of, cited, 538n, 
540n; book on, cited, 270n; 
camp meetings in Repub- 
lic of Texas, 461; publi- 
cations of, 605; and Ru- 
tersville College, 307n, 461- 
462; and Texas Germans, 
865-366 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South: book on, cited, 
270n; McKenzie College 
deeded to, 587; North Tex- 
as Confererice, 264, 265, 
267, 267n, 278; supports 
Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 274; surveys Kidd- 
Key College (1922), 275 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences, 1829-1839, cit- 
ed, 534n 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences, 1839-1840, cit- 
ed, 534n 

Mewhinney, Hubert, 173 

Mexican Cession, 225, 226, 
227, 228, 229; unsettled 
land claims in, 233n 

Mexican War, 225, 502; bat- 
tle of Monterrey, 505; 
battle, 225; last survivor 
of, 603; terminates, 225; 
Texas Rangers, activities 
in, 504-505, 506. See also 
Hays, John C.; McCulloch, 
Ben; Walker, Samuel H. 

Mexican Side of the Texan 
Revolution, cited, 614n 


Mexicans in Texas, 487ff; on 
Brazos (1836), 254; dep- 
redations of, 458; housing 
in San Antonio, 368 

Mexico: army of, 256, 292; 
courts at El Paso del 
Norte, 232; disputes Rio 
Grande boundary, 224; 
Federal Constitution of 
1824, 228; history, article 
on, cited, 162; history, 
book about, reviewed, 175- 
176; cavalry, 504, 506; in- 
vasions of Texas, 458, 461, 
466, 467, 589; map of, 
cited, 225; navy of, 569, 
570-571, 574ff; northern 
boundary, article on, cited, 
227n; northern states, book 


on, cited, 222n, 223n, 228n; 
Nueces boundary claims 
of, 224; report on Texas 
Revolution, cited, 256n; 
San Antonio occupied by, 
590n; Supreme Congress 
of, Republic of, 222; in 
Texas, article on, cited, 
250n, 251n; in Texas, book 
on, cited, 251n; in San 
Jacinto campaign, account 
of, 257n, 294-295; in Tex- 
as Revolution, account of 
quoted, 256 

Mexico-Texas boundary, 224, 
225; book on, cited, 229n; 
surveyed, 226, 227, 229, 
230 

Mexico (steamer), 6 

Meyer, Peter A., 432 

Méziéres, Athanase de, jour- 
nal quoted, 248 

Méziéres Expedition, 248 

Mica, 250 

Middle Rio Grande Valley, 
Who’s Who of American 
Women subjects in, noted, 
145 

Mier Expedition, 100, 482, 
591, 591n; book on, cited, 
593n; list of participants, 
noted, 595n; prisoners of, 
593 

Mier y Terdn, José Manuel 
Rafael Simeén de: crosses 
Brazos, 251; quoted, 250 

Migrations, Indian, account 
of, 191n 

Milam, Benjamin, 440 

Milam, Robert Wilson, joins 
Association, 625 

Milam County, 104n; Brazos 
River crossing in, 259 

Milam District, 445 

Milam Rifles, 407 

Miles, Edwin A., chairman, 
noted, 153 

Milheim, Texas, 422n 

Military Plaza (San Anto- 
nio), 9, 363 

Mill Creek, 255 

Miller, Alice, 324 

Miller, Clarence R., 16n, 20n 

Miller, E. T., book by, cited, 
459n 

Miller, H., 412n 

Miller, Joe, 75 

Miller, John T., 482 

Miller, Robert E. Lee, 621; 
Bellevue tornado described 
by, 585-588 

Miller, Thomas L.: article 
by, cited, 524n; article by, 
noted, 611; joins Associa- 
tion, 478 

Millett, C. F., 434 

Millican, Texas, 410 


Mills County, history of, re- 
viewed, 358-359 
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Mills County Historical So- 
ciety, joins Association, 
162 

Mimbres River, Chihuahua 
boundary on, 223 

Mims, Elton, cited, 197n 

Mims, J. R., cited, 201n, 
202n 

Mineral Wells High School, 
joins Association, 626 

Minerals, 250, 251; book on, 
cited, 280n; description 
(1840), cited, 259n; in 
East Texas, article on, cit- 
ed, 280n 

Mining: coal, speech on, not- 
ed, 116; on San Saba, 240 

Minutes of the Second An- 
nual Session of the Trinity 
Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, 
South, cited, 263n 

Minutes of the Thirteenth 
Annual Session of the North 
Texas Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cited, 267n 

Minutes of the Fifteenth Ses- 
sion of the North Texas 
Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cited, 267n 

Minutes of the Sixteenth Ses- 
sion of the Norih Texas 
Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, cited, 267n 

Minutes of the Nineteenth 
Session of the North Tex- 
as Annual Conference, cit- 
ed, 268n 

“Miss Doran” (airplane), 22, 
26, 29 

Mission Cibolo, see Cibolo 
Mission 

Missions in Texas: Emma 
M. Altgelt’s description of, 
869; documents on history 
of, acquired by Bancroft 
Library, 618-619; inquiry 
on, 605-607; list of, 606- 
607. See also El Senor San 
José, Nuestra Sefiora del 
Carmen, Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Concepcién del So- 
corro, Nuestra Sefiora de 
Dolores, Nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe de los Man- 
sos, Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Purisima Concepcién de 
Acufia Mission, San Anto- 
nio de la Isleta, San Anto- 
nio de los Julimes, San An- 
tonio de los Tiguas, San 
Antonio de Seneci, San 
Cristébal, San Francisco 
de los Julimes, San Fran- 
cisco de los Sumas, San 
José y San Miguel de Agu- 
ayo, San Juan Capistrano, 
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San Lorenzo del Realito, 
San Pedro de Alcantra 
Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, meeting of, 
noted, 153 

Missouri House (Austin, 
Texas), 4384 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
way Lines, 565 

Mitchell, B. H., 331 

Mitchell, William J., 512 

Mitchell County, 196n; Gen- » 
eral Land Office map of, 
noted, 212n 

Moffett, Frank L., 604; bio- 
graphical sketch of, 469- 
471; oldest member of the 
Association, 469 

Moffett, Mrs. Frank L., 470 

Moffett, George, 469, 470 

Monahans, Texas, 207 

Monclova, Mexico, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 58 

Money, in Republic of Texas, 
301 

Montague County, land grant 
in, 521, 528 

Monterrey, Mexico: battle of, 
noted, 502, 504, 505; Mc- 
Culloch Company mustered 
in at, 505 

Montezuma (ship), 569n, 573 

Montgomery, Edmund, book 
on, cited, 404n 

Montgomery, Elizabeth, joins 
Association, 625 

Montgomery Blues, see Ala- 
bama Greys 

Montgomery County, 424 

Monuments: to Georgia Bat- 
talion, proposed, 517, 518; 
in Harris County, speech 
on, noted, 137; San Ja- 
ecinto, 290; James Winn 
and Anthony Bates, in- 
scription of, 519 

Mooar, Mrs. Esther, letters 
to, cited, 38n, 44n 

Mooar, John Wesley, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 
44, 45; article on, 31-45; 
description of, 35; letters 
of, cited, 38n, 44n; picture 
of, facing page 37; speech 
on, noted, 115 

Mooar, Josiah Wright, 82, 
34, 35, 86, 37, 88, 40, 41, 
42, 48, 44, 45; article on, 
31-45; description of, 33; 
letters of, cited, 34n, 42n; 
picture of, facing page 36; 
speech on, noted, 115 

Moody, Dan, speech by, 19 

Moody, W. L., 893 

Moore, A. W., account by, 
cited, 259n 

Moore, E. W., 501; address 
by, cited, 569n, 570n; Cam- 
peche Campaign tactics, 
570-571; charges against, 
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571; engraving commem- 
orating Yucatan victory 
of, 601; enters Texas serv- 
ice, 568; financing of Tex- 
as Navy by, 569; letter 
from, cited, 569n; sketch 
of, 567 

Moore, Mrs. Eli, 78n 

Moore, Francis, Jr., 257 

Moore, George F., 65 

Moore, James, presides at 
meeting, 116 

Moore, Martha, 75 

Moore, Tom, 395 

Moorman, Lewis, award giv- 
en to, 329 

Moran, Abby, 612 

Morfi, Juan Agustin, book 
by, cited, 249n 

Morgan, Carra E., 331 

Morgan, James, letter from, 
cited, 570n 

Mormons in Texas, 381 

Morning-Light (ship), 415 

Moros Creek, on Texas 
boundary, 223 

Morrell, Z. N., 148; book by, 
cited, 461n, 462n 

Morril, Amos, 80, 485 

Morris, Milton, 331 

Morris, Reuben, 426n 

Morris, W. T., 488, 489 

Morrison, W. M., contributes 
to book auction, 120 

Morrow, Dan L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 624 

Morton, Ohland, 474; ap- 
pointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; book by, cited, 251n; 
books reviewed by, 346-349 

Moscoso, Luis, 217, 218, 219, 
242 

Moscoso’ Expedition, 219, 
242; articles on, cited, 
242n; in East Texas, 217; 
meets Indian woman, 218; 
route of, 241 

Mosley, T. D., 435 

Mosquitoes, 251 

Motley, Mrs. Bess Ann, 130 

Motley County, 196n, 213; 
grapes in, 201n; wagon 
road in, 212 

Mt. Olivet Community, 320 

Mounted Rangers battalion, 
organization of, 496 

Moursund, John S., 129 

Moyer, L. E., 331 

Muir, Andrew F., 1387, 405n, 
415n, 420n 

Mulberries, 190; distribution 
of, 202, 208n, 205 

Mulberry Creek, 202n; mul- 
berries on, 202, 208 

Mule Creek, 39 


Mullins, Marion Day, book 


compiled by, noted, 329-330 
Munger, S. S., 409 
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Municipality of Nacogdoches, 
census of, noted, 329 

Municipality of San Augus- 
tine, election record of, 
noted, 330 

Munson, James Rufus, 521 

Murata, George Schihiko 
(Ono), 87; discovery made 
by, 97; quoted, 88 

Murphy, William S., 
from, cited, 570n 

Murray, Amelia Matilda, 404; 
book by, cited, 405n 

Muse, Katie Cabell Currie, 
340 

Music education, curriculum 
(1916), 275 

Mussels: description of, 86; 
method of finding, 90-91; 
method of opening, 90 

Mustang, newsletter of Tex- 
as Memorial Museum, 136 

Mustang grapes, root stock 
introduced into France, 
614 

Mustang horses, capture of, 
307 


letter 


Nacogdoches, Texas, 46, 49, 
52, 56, 72, 610; census of, 
noted, 329; speech on, not- 
ed, 115; Adolphus Sterne 
home in, 473. See also 
Municipality of Nacog- 
doches 

Najera, Juan N., fight with 
Hays’s Rangers, noted, 505 

Nance, Joseph M., 128; ar- 
ticle edited by, cited, 467n 

Nance, Mrs. Joseph M., 128 

Narrative of the Capture and 
Subsequent Sufferings of 
the Mier Prisoners in Mex- 
ico. Captured in the Cause 
of Texas, December 26, 
1842, cited, 101 

Narrative of Robert Han- 
cock Hunter, 1813-1902, 
quoted, 253n 

Narrative of the Texan San- 
ta Fe Expedition, noted, 
349 

Narratives of the Career of 
Hernando de Soto in the 
Conquest of Florida: As 
told by a Knight of Elvas 
and in a Relation by Luys 
Her de Bied cit- 
ed, 195n, 217n 

Narvaez, Panfilo de, expedi- 
tion of, 241 

Nash, Jefferson S., 289; af- 
fected by pre-Civil War 
events, 282; biographical 
data, 279; builds first iron 
furnace, 279-280; cre test- 
ed, 281, 282; problems in 
iron working, 282; seeks 
to expand iron works, 


285; constructs foundry, 
282; sends ores to Tennes- 
see, 281. See also J. S. 
Nash and Company , 

Nash, William D., 289; part- 
ner in iron works, 283 

Nash Iron, Steel and Copper 
Manufacturing Company, 
286; chartered, 286; con- 
verts to war status (1861), 
288; foundry’ enlarged, 
287; makes war supplies, 
288; improvements 
planned, 286, 287; reor- 
ganization of, 289 

Nash’s Foundry, Texas, 284 

Nashville, Texas, 99, 104, 259 

Natchez (ship), 575 

Nation, Carry, 562, 563; ar- 
ticle on, 554-566; delivers 
Temperance lecture, 565; 
in Houston, 564, 565; at 
Market Hall (San Anto- 
nio), 562; in San Antonio, 
559, 561, 564, 565; speech 
on, noted, 116 

National Genealogical So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., 
book published by, noted, 
329-330 

National Gazette, 61 

National Music Week, 326 

National Road, 486; article 
on, cited, 436n 

National Trust for Historic 
Preservations, president 
of, 152 

Navarrette, Martin Fernan- 
dez, 111; book by, cited, 
110n 

Navarro, José Antonio, 10 

Navarro Junior College, 613 

Navasota, Texas, 410; Agua- 
yo Expedition near, 246 

Navasota Music Study Club, 


326 

Navasota River, 2388, 246, 
247, 259 

Navigation, 364; of Brazos 
River, 261 


Neal, Mrs. H. R., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Neal, James P., 435 

Neches River, 629 

Neel, James, 301, 301n 

Negro History Bulletin, cit- 
ed, 137 

Negroes, 366, 3871, 383-384; 
in Austin (1860), 428; in 
Austin County, 404; in 
Galveston County, article 
on, cited, 187; proposed 
colony in Texas, 50 

Neighbours, Kenneth F., 
211n, article by, cited, 228n 

Neill, Andrew, 581 

Neill, Robert T., 68n, 128; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121 


Neill, Mrs. Robert T., 128 

Neill-Cochran House (Aus- 
tin, Texas), 329 

Nelson, Eitel Allen, 317 

Nelson, Joseph E., 109n; let- 
ter of, cited, 109n 

Nelson, O. H., 142 

Nelson, Thomas K., 109, 301, 
591 

Nelson (ship), 455, 456 

Nesbit, Evelyn, 560 

Nesbitt, Lee, 129 

Nesmith, Frances J., 117, 
129 

Nett, B. C., 483 

Neu, C. T., article by, cit- 
ed, 578n 

Newcomb, Lieutenant ——, 
577 

Newcomb, W. W., Jr., 1386, 
477 

Newell, C., book by, cited, 
514n 

Newman, Vernie, 129 

New Braunfels, Texas, 12, 
18, 372; Comal Inn, 12; 
early German music festi- 
val in, 878; slow growth 
of, 373 

New Braunfels Zeitung, 368n 

New Britain, Texas, pro- 
posed British colony of, 
447 

New Mexico, 231; article on, 
221-237; books on, cited, 
22n, 288n; boundary of 
Mexico and, 225; bound- 
aries described, 230; claims 
fixed boundary, 231; 
claims in Rio Grande Val- 
ley, 235; colonization of, 
221; Coronado’s route in, 
190-191; Court of Private 
Land Claims, 234n; Court 
of Private Land Claims, 
cited, 238n; Court of Pri- 
vate Land Claims, dis- 
solved, 233n; deed records 
of Dona Ana County, pat- 
ent to Santa Teresa Grant, 
cited, 234n; files suit in 
Supreme Court, 234; made 
territory, 222; records of 
Cadastrial Engineer’s Of- 
fice, cited, 233n; records 
of Surveyor General’s Of- 
fice, cited, 231; southern 
boundary, 226; state con- 
stitution adopted, 230; 
Territory formed, 227, 228, 
229; Texas claims in, ar- 
ticle on, cited, 228n; un- 
settled land claims, 233; 
United States Army takes, 
227 

New Mexico-Texas boundary, 
article on, 221-237 

New Orleans Picayune, not- 
ed, 349 
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New Mexico Historical Re- 
view, article in, noted, 326 

New Mexico Statutes, cited, 
230n 

New Spain, Ofiate in, 221 

Newspapers: early reporting 
in, 555; development of, 
554; in Waco, 320. See also 
Austin City Gazette, Bos- 
ton Liberator, Caddo Ga- 
zette, Dallas Journal, Dal- 
las News, Farm Talk, Fort 
Griffin Echo, Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, 
Jimplecute, Marshall Mes- 
senger, National Gazette, 
Northern Standard, St. 
Louis Gazette and Public 
Advertiser, San Antonio 
Herald, Telegraph and 
Texas Register, Texas 
State Gazette, Waco Tri- 
bune-Herald, New York 
Journal of Commerce, New 
York Post, New York 
Times, New York Tribune 

New Ulm, Texas, 422n 

New York Bay, Bedloe 
Island, 2 

New York Journal of Com- 
merce, cited, 575n 

New York Post, noted, 6 

New York Times, 26 

Newswriting: article on, 554- 
567; early attitudes, 556, 
557, 558; early techniques, 
555; origin of byline, 558- 
559 

Ney, Elisabet, 340; book on 
cited, 404n 

Nichols, James L., 128; book 
reviewed by, 171-172 

Nichols, Thomas L., 297 

‘Nicholson, Danya, 130; serves 
as page, 115 

Nicholson Memorial Library, 
185; joins Association, 163 

Nielsen, George: document 
edited by, 580-588; contrib- 
utors note on, 635; joins 
Association, 344 

Nix, Dale, 331 

Nix, Mrs. Dale, 331 

Nixon, P. I., 128, 326, 622; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121 

No Man’s Land Becomes a 
County: A History of 
Mills County, reviewed, 
858-359 

Nolan County, 41, 196n, 197; 
mulberries in, 202 

North, Simeon, arms manu- 
facturer, noted, 497 

North, Thomas, book by, cit- 
ed, 416n 

North Central Texas, Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 
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North Concho River, 211, 
215, 216; Coronado on, 198, 
208, 213; as Coronado’s 
ravine, 201, 204, 205; pe- 
eans along, 197; valley 
width, 204, 204n; wagon 
road by, 212; wild grapes 
near, 200, 201n, 202 

North Texas, 39; commercial 
activity (1869), 263 

North Texas Colonization 
Company, 440, 441; immi- 
gration system of, 442 

North Texas Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South: closes Kidd- 
Key College (1935), 278; 
closes North Texas Female 
College, 268; minutes of, 
cited, 268n, 267n, 268n 

North Texas Conference Pul- 
pit, cited, 585n, 589n, 544n 

North Texas Female College, 
268, 265; admitted to As- 
sociation of Texas Col- 
leges, 275; affected by 
Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 274; article on, 
263-278; board of trustees, 
267; campus life, 269; 
chartered (1877), 265; 
closed (1886), 268; con- 
servatory staff, 273; con- 
test with Austin College, 
272; curriculum (1877), 
266, 271; degrees (1878), 
266; dormitory described, 
269; enrollments, 269-270; 
expansion (1889), 269; fi- 
nancial troubles, 267, 274; 
graduation (1878), 267; 
growth, 278; last degree 
granted, 275; music cur- 
riculum, 273; pamphlet on, 
cited, 272n; rechartered 
Kidd-Key College (1919), 
275; student rules, 270-271 

North Texas Female College 
Catalogue, 1898-1894, cit- 
ed, 270 

North Texas Female College 
Catalogue, 1896-1897, cit- 
ed, 270 

Northeast Texas, 65; iron in- 
dustry in, 281, 282, 285; 
iron industry in, thesis on, 
cited, 281n, 282n; thesis on 
education in, cited, 533n, 
585n, 538n, 539n, 540n, 
542n, 548n, 544n, 545n, 
546n, 548n, 55in, 552n 

Northen, Mrs. Mary Moody, 
152 

Northern Standard (Clarks- 
ville, Texas), cited, 279n, 
280n, 281n, 282n, 283n, 
285n, 286n, 287n, 288. See 
also Clarksville Northern 
Standard 
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Northers, 260, 367, 368, 416n 

Norton, A. B., 432 

Norvell, James R.: article 
by, 63-83; article by, cit- 
ed, 81n; article by, noted, 
95n; contributors note on, 
180 

Notable women of Texas, 
336-342, 621 

Note and Fragments of the 


Mier Expedition, cited, 
591n 
Nott, Charles C., book by, 


cited, 416n 

Nueces County Library, joins 
Association, 624 

Nueces River, 59, 629; lands 
disputed west of, 224; 
naming of, 195; on old 
Texas boundary, 223 

Nuestra Sefora del Carmen 
Mission, 606 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcién del Socorro Mis- 
sion, 149 

Nuestra Sefiora de Dolores 
Mission, 607 

Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe de los Mansos Mis- 
sion, 606 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Puris- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia 
Mission, 9, 452, 606 

Nueva Vizcaya, 221, 222, 281 


Oak trees, 259, 405 

Oakwood Cemetery (Waco, 
Texas), 604; Richard 
Coke’s interment in, 389; 
pictures of, between pages 
390 and 391 

Obispo (schooner), 575 

O'Brian, W. B., 331 

O’Brian, Mrs. W. B., 331 

O’Brien, Bronterre, 441 

Odell, Texas, grapes at, 201n 

Odessa, Texas, county li- 
brary of, 134; historical 
society in, 615-616; on 
Marcy route, 207 

Odessa High School, Junior 
Historians in, 615 

Odin, Jean Marie: biograph- 
ical sketch of, 450-451; let- 
ter from, 450-453 

Official Correspondence of 
the Texas Revolution, cit- 
ed, 572n 

Ogden, Duncan Campbell, 
594, 594n, 595 

Ohrndorf, W., 433 

Oil City, 96 

“Oklahoma” (airplane), 21, 
24 


Old buildings: in Austin, 
map of, noted, 189; in 
Austin, photographs of 


noted, 188; in Austin, pro- 
gram of colored pictures 
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of, 189; card catalog of, 
in Austin Public Library, 
188; destruction or sur- 
vival of, 187; rehabilita- 
tion of, 188; source of in- 
terest and inspiration, 187; 
use as organization head- 
quarters, 188; value as 
commercial attractions, 
186; value as tourist at- 
tractions, 184 

Old Land Office Building, 
187, 482n; of 1860, 482 

Old Santa Fe Trail from the 
Missouri River, noted, 333- 
834 

Old Sergeant’s Story, cited, 
199n 

Oldham, W. S., 484 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, 
173; book by, cited, 2, 5, 
12 

Onate Expedition, 347 

One Hundred Years with the 
Second Cavalry, cited, 
497n, 508n 

Onins, I. M., 267 

Opera house, in Waco, 320 

Opossum, American, early 
description, 243 

Orbeck, Mrs. James S. (Bet- 
ty), report on Texas Per- 


mian Historical Society, 
615-616 

Ordinance of 1787, cited, 
228n 

Origin and True Causes of 
the Texas Revolution 
Commenced in the Year 


1835, cited, 61n 

Orman, Macyl K., joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Orr, Henry Clay, diploma 
granted to, picture of, 
facing page 542 

Orr, Mrs. J. C., 142 

Osburn, Mrs. Fischer, joins 
Association, 163 

Osburn, John D.: article by, 
588-553; contributors note 
on, 634 

Osterhout, J. P., 412n 

Oswald, Mrs. James M., 331 

Our Catholic Heritage, not- 
ed, 605 

Our Heritage, 328 

Outdoor Life Book Club, 617 

Outlaws, 352ff; in Rio Grande 
Valley, 451 

Owen, Dr. 
er, 91, 92 

Owen, Julia, 326 

Owen, Robert, 440 

Owens, Thomas M., book by, 
cited, 526 

Owl (McKenzie College 
newspaper), 550-551 

Oyster Creek, 241n 

Oyster shell, 249 


» pearl buy- 


“Pabco Flyer” (airplane), 
21 
Packenham, Richard, 569; 


letter from, cited, 569n 
Padgett, John W., joins As- 
sociation, 623 
Padgitt Brothers, 40 
Padilla, Juan Antonio, 49, 
52, 58, 58 
Padre Island, lost city of, 
speech on, noted, 116 
Paducah, Texas, wild grapes 
near, 201n 


Page, Harriet, see Ames, 
Harriet 
Page, Solomon C., 66, 69, 


78; divorce suit of, 76; 
marriage of, 75; supposed 
death of, 75 

Page, Mrs. Wanada Parker, 
317 

Painter, Sally, 129 

Palestine, Texas, 630 

Palm, August, 432 

Palm, Carl, 432 

Palm Brothers and Com- 
pany (Austin, Texas), 431 

Palmer, David L., joins As- 
sociation, 478 

Palmer, E. A., 409 

Palmetto Ranch, pilgrimage 
to, planned, 616 

Palo Alto, battle of, noted, 
504 

Palo Duro Canyon, 88, 213; 
absence of pecans in, 194; 
walnuts not found in, 195; 
wild grapes in, 200, 201n 

Palo Duro Creek, 37 

Paluxy River, 238 

Pamphlets, on Texas Revo- 
lution, 61 

Panhandle of Texas, 36, 37, 
38, 64n, 143, 199; explora- 
tion of, article on, 190- 
220; exploration of, article 
on, cited, 248n; wild grapes 
in, 200, 201n; Who’s Who 
of American Women sub- 
jects in, noted, 144 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Society, 312 

Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Museum, 31 

Pannell, Mrs. H. C., 331 

Panola County, 76 

Papers of Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar, cited, 105n, 
106n 

Paredes, Américo, book by, 
reviewed, 487-491 

Parham, J. C., 267 

Parham, Paul, cited, 549n 

Parish, W. A., 185 

Park, J. C., 264, 265 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, 317 

Parker, Edwin B., 134 

Parker, Frances V., 130; 
serves as page, 115 


Parker, Joe Bailey, 317 

Parker, Quanah, memorial 
to, dedicated, 316-317 

Parks, Joseph H., book by, 
cited, 507n, 508n 

Parmenter, Mary Fisher, 
book by, reviewed, 630- 
632 

Parson, Mrs. Arlene, joins 
Association, 478 

Patrick, Siggers G., 
Association, 478 

Patrol system, established in 
Austin County, 412n 

Patterson, Billy, 304 

Patterson, C. Perry, 
of, 161 

Pattie, James O.: 
tion of, 607-608; narra- 
tive of, noted, 607-608; 
pictures of, noted, 608 

Patton, Alexander E., 520 

Patton, Mrs. J. H., cited, 
199n 

Patton, Ray, cited, 199n 

Patton, T. P., 551 

Paul, Mrs. Cortes, 152 

Paul, Jean A., joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Payne, Charles. 485 


joins 


letter 


expedi- 


Payne Ranch (Lampasas, 
Texas), historic ruins on, 
noted, 611 


Pea Ridge, battle of, 682 
Peach Point Plantation, 257, 


621 
Peacock, Mrs. B. Y., 324 
Peale, Langford, see Peel, 


Langford (Farmer) 
Pearce, Mrs. J. E., 331 
Pearce, L. M., Jr., joins As- 

sociation, 625 
Pearls: description of, 87; 

hunters at Potter’s Point, 

picture of, facing page 92; 

hunting of, article on, 84- 

98; method of buying, 91 
Pearre, Charles B., 393, 396 
Pearson, E. A., 420 
Pease, Elisha M., 515, 517n; 

quoted, 516 
Pease, S. W., 118, 130 
Pease, Mrs. S. W., 130 
Pease River: pecans in up- 

per valley, 196n; wild 

grapes near, 201n 
Pecan trees, 190, 259; Coro- 
nado reaches country of, 

194; distribution of, 193n, 

196-197, 205; along Gua- 

dalupe River, 868; iden- 

tified as Spanish nueces, 

195; number of trees 

(1910), cited, 194n. See 

also Archer, Baylor, Bor- 

den, Callahan, Childress, 

Clay, Coke, Coleman, Con- 

cho, Cottle, Dickens, 

Fisher, Floyd, Foard, Gar- 
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za, Glasscock, Hale, Hall, 
Hardeman, Haskell, How- 
ard, Jack, Jones, Kent, 
King, Knox, Lubbock, 
Mitchell, Motley, Nolan, 
Runnels, Scurry, Shackel- 
ford, Stephens, Sterling, 
Stonewall, Taylor, Throck- 
morton, Tom Green, Wich- 
ita, Wilbarger, and Young 
counties 


Pecos, New Mexico, 191n, 
205; location of pueblo 
near, 191 


Pecos River, 217, 219, 223; 
Coronado on, 191, 198n, 
205; Coronado returns to, 
217, 218; Marcy on, 207 

Pedernales River, 154, 381 

Pedlar, John A., 21, 22, 29 

Peebles, Richard Rogers, 405, 
405n, 409, 410, 412, 416n, 
417, 419, 421, 425; arrest 
of, 416-417; later life of, 
417 

Peel, Langford (Farmer), 
inquiry about, 622 

Pena, Antonio de la, account 
by, cited, 246n 

Pefa, Juan Antonio, 246 

Petia Derrotero, see Derro- 
tero de la Expedecion en 
la Provincia de los Texas 

Pendell, M. R., vs. United 
States, cited, 233n 

Penick, D. A., 128 

Penick, Mrs. D. A., 128 

Pennybacker, Mrs. Percy V., 
340 

Pennsylvania (schooner), 
513 


Pennsylvania History, not- 
ed, 623 

Pepper, Dr. » pearl 
buyer, 91 


Perch Gap, 97 

Perkins Reservation, grapes 
on, 201n 

Perote, Castle of, 100, 101, 
591n; article on, cited, 
598n; prisoners in, 593, 
594, 595, 596 

Perry, E. Gordon, 16n 

Perry, Emily Austin, 621 

Perry, Hally Bryan, 340 

Perry, Jack, joins Associa- 
tion, 625 

Perry, James, 577 

Perry, James F., letter to, 
noted, 252 

Perry, Josiah D., 289 

Perry, L. H., 564 

Perry, R. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 344 

Perry Motor Company, 16n 

Personal Narrative of 
ploration and Incidents in 
Texas, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and Chi- 
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huahua, connected with the 
United States ana Mexi- 
can B dary C issi 


during the Years, 1850, 
1851, 1852, 1858, cited, 
226n, 227n 

Petty, William P., starts 


Sherman school, 264 
“Peta Nocona,” 317 
Peters, Mrs. James I., 188 
Peters Colony, 443 
Peterson, Mrs. A. V., 331 
Pettus, Samuel O., 514 
Pettway, R. W., 128; ap- 

pointed member of Asso- 

ciation ways and means 

committee, 159 
Petty, Joe, Jr., 128 
Phalanx, noted, 298 
Phelan, Macum, book by, 

cited, 270n, 458n, 461n, 

468n, 534n, 538n, 544n 
Phi Alpha Theta, 116 
Phillips, Edward Hake, 147 
Phillips, Frances M., 331 
Phillips, Kenneth, joins As- 

sociation, 625 
Philologian Society (McKen- 

zie College), 550 
Phoenix Steam Sawmill, 108n 
Physicians, in Austin (1860), 

434 
Pichardo’s Treatise on the 

Limits of Louisiana and 

Texas: An Argumentative 

Historical Treatise with 

Reference to the Verifica- 

tion of the True Limit of 

the Provinces of Louisiana 
and Texas: Written by 

Father José Antonio Pich- 

ardo, of the Congregation 

of the Oratory of San 

Felipe Neri, to Disprove 

the Claim of the United 

States that Texas was In- 

cluded in the Louisiana 

Purchase of 18038, cited, 

239n, 241n, 244n, 246n, 

247n, 248n, 249n 
Pickens, Lucy Holcombe, 340 
Pickering, Timothy, study on, 

cited, 147 
Pictorial History of Texas, 

from the Earliest Visit of 

European Adventurers, to 

A. D. 1879, cited, 156 
Pictographs, Indian, 215 
Pidcocke, Richard B., 448, 

448n 
Pidcocke, Mrs. Richard B., 

448n 
Piedras, José de las, 49 
Piedras Paradas, 231, 232 
Pierce, Graham L., joins As- 

sociation, 623 
Pinckney, Pauline A., 130 
Pinckney, Thomas S., 426 
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Pifieda, Alonso Alvarez de, 
47@; article on, 110-114; 
discoveries of, 112; explo- 
ration stopped, 113; map 
sketched by, facing page 
112; article on, 110-114 

Pine Islands, 97 

Piney, Texas, 422n 

Pinkard, F., letter to, cited, 
569n 

Pinzén, Vicente Yanez, dis- 
coveries of, 112 

Pioneer Speaks, cited, 544n, 
547n, 552n 

Pitts, E. D., 267 

Pitts, Henry, serves as auc- 
tioneer, 115 

Plains and the Rockies: A 
Bibliography of Original 
Narratives of Travel and 
Adventure, 1800-1865, quot- 
ed, 607-608 

Plant life: Brazos River 
Valley, 259, 260-261; his- 
torical implication of, 190, 
198n, 194, 195, 195n, 196n, 
197, 198, 199, 200, 200n, 
201, 201n, 202, 202n, 203, 
208n, 205, 210, 214, 216, 
216n, 219; of West Texas, 
book on, cited, 201n 

Plantations, in McLennan 
County, 320 

Planter’s Hotel, Hempstead, 
Texas, 407, 410 

Plum Creek, battle of, 308n 

Plumbley, M. F., 621 

Plumbley, R. W., 621 

Plunkett, George, 394 

Poage, W. R., United States 
Representative, 254 

Pocket (ship), 573; article 
on, cited, 573n 

Poinsett, Joel R., 498 

Point Isabel, 504 

Polk, James K.: cited, 225; 
declares war on Mexico, 
225; noted, 502 

Pollock, I., 578 

Political history: on eve of 
Civil War, 282, 451; of Re- 
public of Texas, 460-461 

Political History of the Tex- 
as Republic, cited, 459n, 
461n 

Ponder, Texas, 156 

Pool, Robert S., 63n; book 
reviewed by, 165-168 

Pool, William C.: appointed 
member of Association 
committee of fellows, 159; 
description of Elliott Col- 
lection, 601-602 

Pope, Burwell, contributes 
to book auction, 121 

Poplar trees, along Guada- 
lupe River, 368 

Population: 1958 estimate, 
noted, 181; chart of, 145; 
increase, effects of, 182; 
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increase in Gulf Basin, 
629; of Austin (1860), 
428; of San Antonio 
(1859), 8 

Portales, New Mexico, 197, 
217; plains crossing from, 
207 208; salt lake near, 
194 

Porter, Ben, 146 

Porter, Ella Caruthers, 340 

Porter, Sophia, 341 

Porters Bluff, 440 

Portis, D. Y., 412n 

“Possum” grapes, see Wild 
grapes 

Possum Kingdom Dam, 262 

Post, Kirby Marion, Texana 
collection of, 188 

Post, Mrs. Kirby Marion, 
139 

Post, Texas, mulberries near, 
202 

Potter, Frank B., serves as 
panelist, 612 

Potter, Harriet, see Ames, 
Harriet 

Potter, John, 82 

Potter, Mrs. John P., joins 
Association, 345 

Potter, Lakean (Lake Ann), 
78 

Potter, Robert, 64, 64n, 68, 
69, 70, 79, 81; account of 
crime, 71n; article on, 63- 
83; book on, reviewed, 165- 
168; career of, 71-72; death 
of, 78; early life, 66; first 
wife of, 71n; headright 
claims, 65; marriage to 
Harriet Ames, 175, 76; 
opinions of, held by great 
men, 71; potterizing, 71; 
secretary of navy of Re- 
public of Texas, 64; son 
of, 82; will of, 80 

Potter County, 64n 

Potterizing, 66, 81 

Potter’s Point, 64n, 70, 72, 
77, 78, 85, 87, 95, 95n, 98; 
pearl hunters at, picture 
of, facing page 92 

Powell, Ben H., sketch of, 
604-605 

Prairie fires, Emma M. Alt- 
gelt’s description of, 378- 
879 

Prairie life, book on, cited, 
206n 

Prairie View, Texas, 415 

Prather, Phil T., 16n 

Prehn, Walter, 16n 

Preliminary Studies of the 
Texas Catholic Historical 
Society, cited, 244n, 245 

Presbyterian Church: in 
Austin (1860), 435; edu- 
cational efforts of, 277 

Preservation of old homes in 
Texas, article on, 181-189 


Presidio, Texas, missions at, 
605 
Presidio County, missions in, 


606 

Presidio del Norte, 226 

Presley, James, 162 

Pressler, Charles W., map 
by, noted, 212n 

Preston Road, 264, 486 

Preston Bend, Texas, 264 

Primer Brazo de Dios 6 Rfo 
del Espiritu (Little River), 
289 

Proctor, John S., 431 

Prophet, Don, inquiry from, 
622 

Protestant churches, thesis 
on schools of, cited, 462n 

Provence, Harry, joins As- 
sociation, 163 

Provident Building, Waco, 
Texas, 155 

Provisional Government, 291 

Provisional Regiment of Vol- 
unteers, 513 

Pruitt, Mrs. W. W., joins 
Association, 164, 626 

Public domain, 224, 288, 284 

Public schools, Sherman, 
Texas (1877), 265 

Publications, discussion of 
historical journals, noted, 
623 

Pueblo Indians, Spanish dom- 
ination of, 190 

Pueblo Revolt, 222 


Quanah, Texas, memorial to 
Quanah Parker dedicated 
in, 316-317 

Quanah, Acme and Pacific 
Railway, 317 

Quarter horses, in Texas, 
speech on, noted, 115 

Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, cit- 
ed, 105, 105n, 228n, 245n, 
246n, 247n, 2538n, 255n, 
256n, 430n, 573n, 579n 

Quartz, 250 

Quay, S. J., 389 

Querecho Indians, 191n 

Quincy, Illinois, 33 

Quintana, Texas, 257, 258; 
river travel from (1837), 
257 

Quitaque, Texas, 45; walnut 
grove near, 195 

Quitaque Canyon, 211, 211n, 
215; absence of pecans in, 
194; Mackenzie trail in, 
218; wagon road crosses, 
212; wild grapes in, 201n 


Quivira, 192, 216 


R. E. Lee, cited, 499n 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, history of, projected, 
475-476 
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Raahe, Captain , 864, 
865 
Raahe, Miss , 864, 365 


Rabb, John, 592n 

Radar, Constance Wayland, 
331 

Radio, historical contest in, 
announced, 827 

Radical Republican party: 
Coke opposed by, 387; and 
creation of Waller Coun- 
ty, 424; and Waller Coun- 
ty organization, 420 

Radney, W. L., 393 

Radziminski, Charles, sur- 
veys boundary, 226 

Radziminski survey, 235 

Rafer, Frank B., 620 

Ragle, G. E., 331 

Ragsdale, Smith, 543 

Ragsdale, Mrs. Smith, 533n 

Raike, Frederic, joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Railroads: 487; book on, cit- 
ed, 284n; Civil War im- 
portance of, 415; comple- 
tion to Hempstead, 407- 
408; construction of, 410; 
influence on Hempstead, 
Texas, 405; land grants 
for construction of, 284; 
Texas and Pacific, 44; 
Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific, general coun- 
sel for, 135; in Waco, 320 

Rainwater, W. J., 426 

Raisty, L. B., joins Associa- 
tion, 344 

Ramirez y Sesma, Joaquin, 
256 

Ramsey, Carolyn, article by, 
cited, 88 

Ramsey, Mrs. Erl R., 345 

Ramsey, Grover C., joins As- 
sociation, 477 

Ranches, Charles Goodnight, 
45 

Ranching, in Travis County 
(1860), 429 

Randall, Mrs. Edward, 152 

Randall, Henry Stephens, 
letters to, noted, 349-350 

Randolph, Lieutenant ——, 
577 

Range, E. Byron, Jr., 331 

Rankin, Melinda, 341 

Ransom, J. B., letter of, 105n 

Rath, Charles, 34, 44 

Rathbone, Lucy, 323 

Rathbun, Benjamin, forger, 
297 

Rathbun, Lyman, forger, 297 

Rather, J. P., Jr., 180 

Rather, Mrs. J. P., Jr., 180 

Rathjen, Frederick W., 128, 
472-478; book reviewed by, 
351-352; serves as auc- 
tioneer, 115 

Rathjen, Mrs. Frederick W., 
128 
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Rayburn, Sam, 474; speech 
by, cited, 1389 

Reagan, John H., 128, 393, 
395; letter from, present- 
ed to Lyndon B. Johnson, 
612 

Real, Mrs. Felix, Jr., joins 
Association, 479 

Recollections of Early Tex- 
as: The Memoirs of John 
Holland Jenkins: cited, 
302n, 303n; reviewed, 481- 
482 

Reconstruction: end of, 387; 
in Hempstead, 418-420; in 
McLennan County, 320; in 
Waco, 320 

Reconstruction Court, 65, 80n 

Records of the Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s Office, New Mexico, 
Santa Teresa Grant, Re- 
port No. 111, cited, 231n, 
232n, 234n 

Red, Rebecca Stuart, 341 

Red, S. C., 394 

Red River, 259, 264, 534; lo- 
eation of pecan growth 
limit line on, 196; on old 
Texas boundary, 223; pe 
cans on principal branch 
of, 196n; wild grapes near, 
199-200 

Red River County, 72, 557; 
article on McKenzie Col- 
lege in, 533-553; deed rec- 
ords of, cited, 534, 5387n 

Red Rovers Company, LaFa- 
yette Battalion, 514 

Reding, R. L., 474 

Redondo, Joe, 556 

Reed, Hanford, joins Asso- 
ciation, 163 

Reed, St. Clair Griffin, book 
by, cited, 284n, 405n 

Reed House, 7, 8, 18 

Reese, James V., joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Reesing, John, joins Asso- 
ciation, 624 

Reeve, Frank, 623 

Reeves, Reuben A., 65 

Reeves, Mrs. T. V., 331 

Reformer (London, Eng- 
land), cited, 441n, 442n 

Refugio, Texas, 296, 513, 514, 
520, 524, 526; battle at, 
527; Mexican occupation 
of, 590n 

Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men, noted, 502, 510; or- 
ganized, 497; weapons of, 
497 

Register of Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, 
Texas, 1880-1881, cited, 
539n, 546n 

Register of Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, 
Texas, 1889-1890, cited, 
535n, 538n 
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Register of Southwestern 
University and the Ladies’ 
Annex, 1892-1898, cited, 
539n, 542n 

Rehabilitation of old build- 
ings, 188 

Reid, R. L., 130 

Reid, Samuel C., Jr., book 
by, cited, 501n, 504n, 505n 

Reid, Ted, 331 

Reily, James, 446, 446n, 447 

Religious history: Austin 
churches (1860), 485; book 
on, cited, 264n, 270n; camp 
meetings in Republic of 
Texas, 461; Catholic 
Church, on eve of Civil 
War, 450-453; missions in 
Texas, 244, 605-607; the 
sis on Protestant educa- 
tion, cited, 462n 

Reluctant Empire: The Mind 
of Texas, reviewed, 172- 
175 

Reminiscences of Rev. Jno. 
H. McLean, cited, 78n, 
538n, 534n, 535n, 5386n, 
537n, 539n, 542n, 544n, 
545n, 546n, 547n, 548n, 
549n 550n, 551n, 552n 

Renard, Frank, on North 
Texas Female College Con- 
servatory staff, 273 

Renfro, C. C., 63n 

Renick, Dorothy, article by, 
cited, 444n 

Report of the Boundary 
Commissioner, The State 
of New Mexico vs. The 
State of Texas, cited, 236n 

Report of the Special Mas- 
ter in the Case of The 
State of New Mexico vs. 
The State of Texas, cited, 
236n 

Reporting: in early west, 
554, 555; mewspaper, at- 
titudes in early, 558; origin 
of byline, 558-559 

Reports of Cases Argued and 
Decided in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tex- 
as, cited, 417n 

Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, 16n 

Republic of the Rio Grande, 
303n 

Republic of Texas, 64; ar- 
ticle on, 572-579; article 
on college in, 588-553; 
banking in, 459; book on, 
reviewed, 165-168; camp 
meetings in, 461; capital 
of, controversy over se- 
lection, 459; census of, 
noted, 329-330; claims Rio 
Grande boundary, 224; con- 
ditions in (1842), 466; 
Congress of, 224; diplo- 
matic relations with Mex- 
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ico, 459; early days, 67; 
education in, 300, 307n, 
308, 468; farming in, 300; 
furniture of period, not- 
ed, 328; illness in, 304; 
immigration to, 461; In- 
dian depredations in, 306, 
463; lands of, 800; life 
in, account of, 258-259; 
manners and customs, ac- 
count of, cited, 250n; 
Mathew Caldwell in, 580- 
588; Mexican invasion of, 
466, 467, 589, 590n; pol- 
itics in, 460-461; presi- 
dents of, pictures of, not- 
ed, 477; relief for Perote 
prisoners, 594; schools 
chartered by, 462n; society 
of, 306-307; state assumes 
government from, 224; 
United States aid to, 590. 
See also Banking, Fron- 
tier, Social history, Texas 
Army, Texas Navy, Texas 
Revolution 

Resaca de la Palma, battle 
of, noted, 504 

Research, tape recording 
techniques, 317-318 

Reservoirs, on Brazos, 262 

Resources of the Texas Gulf 
Basin, reviewed, 628-630 

Retracing the Chisholm Trail, 
contributed to book auc- 
tion, 472 

Reuss, Theo A., Sr., joins 
Association, 163 

Reverchon family, 358 

Revolver, Colt, see Colt re- 
volver 

Reynolds, W. H., 433 

Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
see R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 

Reynosa, Mexico, reconnais- 
sance near, 504 

Rhodes House Library (Ox- 
ford, England), joins As- 
sociation, 626 

Rice Case, article on, cited, 
137 

Rice Institute Pamphlet, cit- 
ed, 148 

Rich Field, 320 

Richard, Hans, on North 
Texas Female College Con- 
servatory staff, 273 

Richards, Mrs. W. D., 129 

Richardson, Chauncey, 307n, 
592n 

Richardson, 
307n 

Richardson, Rupert N., 129; 
appointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; book by, cited, 139, 
160, 263n; contributes to 


Mrs. Martha, 


book auction, 121 
Richardson, Texas, 620 


Index 


Richmond, Texas, 258; soil 
near, 258 

Riddell, Troy, 331 

Riddle, Wilson, 590n 

Riley, Bennet, quoted, 496 

Riley, Mrs. James, joins As- 
sociation, 624 

Riley, Lilian Wallace Breu- 
stedt, 895; cited, 889n, 
390n, 395n 

Ring, George, 1, 2, 4, 18 

Rio Bravo del Norte, see Rio 
Grande 

Rio Colorado (Brazos River), 
225, 244 

Rio del Espiritu Santo (Bra- 
zos River), 244, 244n 

Rio de los Brazos (Brazos 
River), 247, 248 

Rio de los Brazos de Dios 
(Brazos River), 250 

Rio de San Xavier 
Gabriel River), 248 

Rio de Senor San Pablo 
(Brazos River), 239 

Rio Grande, 57, 58, 59, 63, 
100, 113, 198, 198n, 211, 
218, 224, 629; as boundary, 
229, 284n, 235, 236; article 
on, 221-287; case on, cit- 
ed, 236n, 287n; case on, 
noted, 237; becomes fixed, 
235, 236, 237; controversy 
on, 231, 234; surveyed, 
226, 230; United States- 
Texas dispute, 227; United 
States and Mexico, treaty, 
225; Chihuahua boundary 
crosses, 223; Cobrena bend 
of, 281, 232; Coronado 
starts for, 216; initial 
boundary point on, 226; 
land grants on, 231; loca- 
tion of channel, 236; loca- 
tion of pueblos on, 190n- 
191n; missions founded 
along, 605-607; noted by 
Austin, 252; on New Mex- 
ico boundary, 230; outlaws 
along, 353ff; Piedras Pa- 
radas bend, 282; Texas- 
New Mexico boundary, 221, 
231; settlement along, 222; 
significance of river chan- 
nel, 231; Texas lands east 
of, 231; upper valley, Tex- 
as claims, 227 

Rio Grande del Norte, as 
boundary, 233 

Rio Grande Valley: banditry 
in, 451; upper settlements, 
224 

Rio Rojo (Brazos River), 239 

Rio San Anton‘, 9 

Rios, Domingo Teran de los, 
244 

Ripley, Roswell S., book by, 
cited, 499n, 505n 

Rippy, J. Fred, article by, 
cited, 227n 
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Riske, Mrs. Ben C., 129 

River of the Arms of God 
(Brazos River), 238 

Rivers: account of (1840), 
cited, 259; Brazos, article 
on, 288-262; in flood, 246, 
250, 251, 255, 256; general 
appearance of, 240; travel 
on, 258; travel difficulties, 
257 

River trade, Jefferson, Tex- 
as, 279 

Riverside Literature Series, 
183; noted, 1n 

Rives, George Lockhart, book 
by, cited, 225n 

Roach, Marvin Lee, 331 

Roads, 247, 248; article on 
(1828), cited, 251n; Civil 
War, 288; in Brazos Val- 
ley, 215n; to Austin (1860), 
436, 437 

Roaring Springs, grapes 
near, 201n 

Robards, Charles L., 
book by, cited, 417 

Robert Potter: Remarkable 
North Carolinian and Tex- 
an, cited, 70n, 71n 72n 

Roberts, J. B., 331 

Roberts, J. Claude, 129 

Roberts, Laura, 331 

Roberts, Leroy, 331 

Roberts, O. M., 65, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 82; article by, cit- 
ed, 480n; opinion on case, 
71 

Robertson, Arthur, 578 

Robinson, Doctor , 409 

Robinson, Fayette, book by, 
cited, 498n 

Robinson, George, 620 

Robinson, J. H., 434 

Robinson, James W., 295; at 
San Jacinto, 298; letter 
from, cited, 294n 

Robinson, Lynette: presents 
painting, 117; speech by, 
noted, 116 

Robinson, Paul, cited, 202n 

Robinson, W. L., joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Rock Island, Texas, 404 

Rocky Mountains, explora- 
tion of, book on, cited, 
296n 

Rodenbough, Theo. F., book 
edited by, cited, 497n, 498n, 
508n, 509n 

Rodgers, Midge, 116 

Rodgers, Willie Mae, 331 

Rodgers, W. R., see Rogers, 
W. R. 

Rogers, Arthur V., 29n 

Rogers, Mrs. J. C., Jr., joins 
Association, 163 


Rogers, J. T., 320 
Rogers, W. R., 408, 409 
Rogers Hill, Texas, 820 


435; 


Roggenbrod, Mrs. Eloina B., 


Rolling Plains, Brazos River 
on, 238 

Roma, Texas, mission found- 
ed, near, 607 

Romberg, Annie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 344 

Romike, A., 130 

Romike, Mrs. A., 1380 

Rooke, Allen Driscoll, joins 
Association, 163 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in Span- 
ish-American War, 483 

Rose, Simri, 512 

Rose, William Pinckney, 76; 
account of Potter’s death, 
77; attack on Potter, 73; 
escape of, 79; grandson of, 
78n; nickname of, 72 

Rosengren, Mrs. Frank, 128 

Rosenstock, Fred A., letter 
of, cited, 292n 

Ross, Lawrence Sullivan, 391, 
398, 395 

Ross, Shapley P., 320 

Ross, Thomas H., joins As- 
sociation, 625 

Rosser, Bob, 92 

Rosser, Frank, 92; cited, 
98n; rescue by, 93 

Rosser, Howard, 84 

Rosser, Preston, 92 

Rotan, Edward, 393 

Rough Riders, recruiting of, 
483-484 

Rowe, Joseph, 444 

Ruhlen, George, joins Asso- 
ciation, 163 

Runaway Scrape, 73, 74, 482 

Runnels, Hardin R., 286; 
campaign of, 284 

Runnels County, 195n 

Rusk, Thomas J., 296; letter 
to, noted, 293; letter to, 
cited, 294n 

Rusk County, land grant in, 
525 

Russell, Edgar, 331 

Russell, Lillian, 331 

Russell, Louise H., 381 

Russell, Phil M., 180; joins 
Association, 163 

Ruter, Martin, 307n 

Rutersville, Texas, 100, 147, 
806-307, 308; description 
of, 299n; housing in 
(1841), 457; Texas Mili- 
tary Institute in, 435 

Rutersville College, 100; as- 
sets of, 463n; Bell’s suit 
against, 592n; condition 
in (1841), 468; descrip- 
tion of, 3807n; effect of 
Mexican invasions on, 468; 
enrollment in, 458; faculty 
of, 457; Methodist affilia- 
tion of, 461-462; report on, 
noted, 458n 


Index 


Rutherford, John, 512 

Rutland, Mrs. J. W., 129 

Rygaard, Kincy, speech by, 
noted, 116 

Ryon, William, 597n 


Sabine District, census of, 
noted, 329 

Sabine Pass: battle of, article 
on, cited, 137; Civil War 
observance at, planned, 
616 

Sabine River, 46, 74, 104, 629 

Saga of Anderson: The 
Proud Story of a Historic 
Texas Community, re- 
viewed, 176-178 

St. Clair, Caleb, 598n 

St. David’s Church (Austin, 
Texas), 485 

St. John, Percy B., article 
on, noted, 326 

St. Louis and Southwestern 
Railroad Company, vice 
president and general su- 
perintendent of, 138 

St. Louis Gazette and Public 
Advertiser, 48 

St. Mary’s University (San 
Antonio, Texas), 142 

St. Nicholas (river boat), 14 

Salado, Texas, 100 

Salado Creek, battle on, 591n 

Salazar, Francisco Cervantes 
de, 111; book by, cited, 
110n 

Salazar-Diaz survey, 235 

Salmon, George W., 168 

Salt Fork of the Brazos, 214, 
238 

Salt lakes, on Texas Plains, 
distribution of, article on, 
cited, 194n 

Sam Bass, contributed to 
book auction, 471 

Sampson and Henrick Store 
(Austin, Texas), 432, 433 

Saml. Colt’s Own Record of 
Transactions with Captain 
Walker and Eli Whitney, 
Jr., cited, 501n, 502n, 503n, 
509n 

Samuels, R. W., 408, 409 

San Angelo, Texas, pecan 
limit line, near, 197 

San Antonio, Texas, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 18, 100, 185, 292, 
363, 375, 428, 614, 630; 
Emma M. Altgelt’s descrip- 
tion of, 368-870; army en- 
campment, book on, cited, 
147; Thomas W. Bell in, 
589-590; county court in, 
382; description of (1908), 
563; documents on history 
of, noted, 619; early news- 
gathering at, 555; effect 
of Carry Nation’s visit, 
566; irrigation in, 628; 
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Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church in, 622; Menger 
Hotel, 141; Mexican cap- 
ture of, 466, 467, 590n; 
Mexican housing in, 368; 
Carry Nation in, 559, 560, 
561, 562, 563; pamphlet 
on banking in, 133; Reed 
House in, 7, 8, 18; Rough 
Riders in, 483-484; Solis 
leaves, 247; Unionist sym- 
pathizers jailed in, 417; 
Who’s Who of American 
Women subjects in, noted, 
145 

San Antonio Conservation 
Society, awards given by, 
329 

San Antonio Express, cited, 
566. See also Express Re- 
porter 

San Antonio Fire Company, 


San Antonio Gazette, cited, 
562. See also Gazette Scribe 

San Antonio Genealogical 
and Historical Society, es- 
tablishment of, 328 

San Antonio Greys, LaFa- 
yette Battalion, 514 

San Antonio Herald, 141 

San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation, 312; meeting of, 
142 

San Antonio de la Isleta Mis- 
sion, 606 

San Antonio de los Julimes, 
606-607 

San Antonio Light, 557, 558, 
561, 564; cited, 562, 564. 
See also Light Man 

San Antonio and Mexican 
Gulf Railroad, 437 

San Antonio de los Puliques 
Mission, 606-607 

San Antonio de Padua, 606 

San Antonio de los Tiguas 
Mission, 606 

San Antonio de Senecti Mis- 
sion, 606 

San Antonio River, 7, 241n, 
590, 629 

San Antonio Road, 436 

San Augustin de Laredo, 
607 

San Augustine, Municipality 
of, see Municipality of San 
Augustine 

San Augustine District, cen- 
sus of, noted, 329 

San Bernard, 118. See also 
Matagorda Bay 

San Buenaventura Arroyo 
(Navasota River), 246 

San Cristébal Mission, 606 

San Diego, New Mexico, Chi- 
huahua boundary near, 223 
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San Felipe de Austin, 51, 52, 
57, 60, 61, 250, 252, 255, 
422n; description of (1828), 
250; Sam Houston at, 253; 
La Salle near, 244; Santa 
Anna at, 256 

San Fernando Cathedral (San 
Antonio, Texas), 369 

San Francisco de Ampuerto, 
607 

San Francisco de los Julimes 
Mission, 606 

San Francisco de los Sumas 
Mission, 606 

San Francisco de Zuniga, 
Garcia de, 606 

San Gerénimo (Brazos 
River), 239 

San Jacinto, battle of, 147, 
224, 257, 290, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296; article on, 290- 
298; article on, cited, 253n, 
254n, 255n; book on, cited, 
290n; events leading to, 
258; campaign of, Mexican 
account of, cited, 257n; 
veterans of, 291 

San Jacinto County, 
grant in, 521 

San Jacinto Monument, 131, 
290 

San Joaquin del Monte, 607 

San José y San Miguel de 
Aguayo Mission, 9, 452 

San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion, 9 

San Lorenzo del Realito Mis- 
sion, 606 

San Marcos, Texas, 239 

San Pedro Creek, 9, 368 

San Pedro de Alcantra Mis- 
sion, 607 

San Saba County, land grant 
in, 529n 

San Saba River, 154; min- 
ing on, 240; on old Texas 
boundary, 223 

Sanaco (Comanche chief), 
pursuit of, noted, 509 

Sanchez, José Marfa, 250, 
251 

Sanders, D. F., 331 

Sanders, Mrs. D. F., 331 

Sandoz, Mari, book by, re- 
viewed, 355-356 

Sanford, Allan D., book by, 
cited, 386n, 387n, 388n 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 
de, 55, 72, 78, 224, 253, 
292, 294, 515; account 
quoted, 256; article on, 
cited, 162; on Brazos 
River, 254; capture of, 
noted, 298; letter to, cited, 
55n; and Perote prisoners, 
595n; report of, cited, 


land 


256n; at San Jacinto, 290; 
at Velasco, 257 
Santa Rita Ranch, 451n 


Index 


Santa Rosa, New Mexico, 
218; Coronado near, 205 
Santa Teresa Grant, 231, 
232, 285; Hall survey of, 
233 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 228; 
on Camino Real, 221 

Santa Fe Expedition, book 
on, cited, 210n 

Santa Fe New Mexican, not- 
ed, 324 

Santa Fe Trail, 496; 
on, noted, 333-334 

Santerre family, 358 

Santiago (schooner), 5138 

Sapp vs. Newsome, cited, 67n 

Sarah Zumwalt Junior High 
School Library, joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Saunders, C. W., 24 

Sayre, Charles D.: commer- 
cial representative of Sam- 
uel Colt, noted, 501; cor- 

d with Steph 


book 


Schwingle vs. Keifer, cited, 
70 

Scotland, immigration to 
Texas, from 439 

Scott, , 454 

Scott, Barbara Ann, 
serves as page, 115 

Scott, E. A., joins Associa- 
tion, 477 

Scott, Mrs. Eugene, joins As- 
sociation, 477 

Scott, Mrs. Florence John- 
son, 474 

Scott, Gordon, 21, 29n 

Scott, W. D., 431 

Scott, Winfield, noted, 506 

Scott-Cockrell Commission, 
appointed, 230 

Scott’s Hotel (Austin, Tex- 
as), 431 

Scouting Expeditions of Mc- 
Culloch’s Texas Rangers, 
cited, 501n, 504n, 505n 

Scudder, Horace Elisha, 2, 8, 


130; 


F. Austin, 454-456; letter 
from, 456 
Sbarbaro, Ben, 454 
Scantlin Home, Jefferson, 
Texas, description of, 1388 
Schaffner, Isabella, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 121 
Scarborough, Emily Dorothy, 
341 
Scarborough, Jewel Davis: 
article by, 511-532; con- 
tributors note on, 634 
Scheiber, Harry N., 623 
Schepps, Julius, 16n 
Schepps Bakeries, 16n 
Schiwetz, E. M.: appointed 
to Association membership 
committee, 159; award 
given to, 329; speech by, 
noted, 115 
Schluter, Paul, 21 
Schmidt, Charles F., 180; 
book by, reviewed, 170-171; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121 
Schmitz, Joseph, 68n, 128; 
appointed member of As- 
sociation state affairs com- 
mittee, 159 
Schnabel, Henry, 489 
Schnabel, Tony, 489 
Scholastic Magazine, 
Association, 623 
Schools: in Austin (1860), 
435-486; chartered by .Re- 
public of Texas, 462n; in 
Comfort, Texas, 381; pub- 
lications, at McKenzie Col- 
lege, 550-551; Sherman 
(1849), 264 
Schreiner, Jacob, on North 
Texas Female College Con- 
servatory staff, 273 
Schuck, Arthur A., 335 
Schweppe, Emma, 129 
Schweppe, H. Irving, 129 


joins 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8 10, 12, 18, 
14, 182; article on, 1-14; 
brother of, 11; career of, 
1n, 2; daughter of, 1n; ex- 
periments with food, 2; 
picture of, facing page 4; 
writings of, 1n 

Scudder, Sam, 11 

Scurry, R., 412n 

Scurry County, 196n; Coro- 
nado in, 214; walnuts in, 
195 

Sears, J. H., 398 

Secession, 451; article on 
convention of, cited, 147; 
Austin County meeting, 
414; Richard Coke and, 
886; and Hempstead, Tex- 
as, 411-414; effect on Mc- 
Kenzie College, 538 

2nd Volunteer Cavalry Reg- 
iment, 483 

Secret Journals of the Sen- 
ate, Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845, cited, 568n 

Seelinger, Ernest, 416, 417 

Seguin High School Library, 
joins Association, 344 

Segundo Brazo de Dios 6 
Jesis Nazareno (Brazos 
River), 2389 

Semicolon Court, 65. See also 
Reconstruction Court 

Semmes, Rafael, 173 

Sempronius, Texas, 422n 

Senate E. tive D ts, 
cited, 200n, 202n, 206n, 
207n, 222n, 228, 226n 

Senate Reports, cited, 501n 

Seneci del Sur, see San 
Antonio de Senect Mission 

Settlement, frontier, book 
about, cited, 139 

Seven Decades of My Life, 
cited, 265n, 266n, 267n 

Sever, James, 577 


Seymour, ‘Texas, 196n 
Shackelford, Jack, 514 
Shackelford County, 195n 
Shanghai Pierce, noted, 324 
Shaphard, Gould and Com- 
pany, 408 
Sharp, Mrs. D. C., Jr., 129 
Sharp, Jay W., joins As- 
sociation, 163 
Shaw, Mrs. James, 129 
Shawls, cotton, traded by 
Indians, 218, 219, 220 
Shawnee Trail, 38. See also 
Texas Road 
Shearer, Ernest C., book by, 
cited, 70n, 71n, 72n 
Sheep industry, 349-350 
Sheffy, Carrie V., 331 
Sheffy, L. F., 330, 331; con- 
tributes to book auction, 


121 

Sheffy-Anderson Scholarship 
Fund, 330-331 

Shelby, Texas, 422n 

Shelby County, 69, 75 

Shelby County War, 72 

Shepherd, James L., Jr., 185 

Shepherd, William M., 595n 

Sheppard Air Force Base, 
324 

Shepperson, Wilbur S.: ar- 
ticle by, 439-449; contrib- 
utors note on, 493 

Sherman, Texas, 39, 266, 
272; article on, 262-278; 
city council (1877), 265; 
description of, 263; educa- 
tional history, 264, 265, 
267; donates to North Tex- 
as Female College (1888), 
269; offered Kidd-Key Col- 
lege (1935), 278 

Sherman Courier, cited, 267n 

Sherman Daily Democrat, 
cited, 278n, 276n, 277n 

Sherman Institute, 264; 
building constructed (1870), 
264; trustees buy land, 264 

Sherman Male and Female 
High School, 264 

Sherman Spring Music Fes- 
tival, 273 

Sheridan, Beulah, 331 

Shinn, Nedra, 331 

Shipping, on Brazos (1834- 
1885), 252 

Shirley Creek, 40 

Shoal Creek, paper on, cit- 
ed, 149 

Sidney’s Emigrants’ Journal, 
cited, 442n 

Siegel, Stanley, book by, cit- 
ed, 459n, 461n 

Sierra Madre Mountains, Chi- 
huahua boundary along, 
223 


Signers of the Texas Decla- 
ration of Independence, 
quoted, 318-319 


Index 


Silver King Bar (San Anto- 
nio), 561, 562 

Silvestro, Clement M., 148 

Simmons, Lee, contributes to 
book auction, 121 

Singing societies, among 
Texas Germans, 373 

Singletary, Ollie, thesis by, 
cited, 281n, 282n 

Singletary, Otis A., edits 
“Book Reviews,’ 165-178, 
346-359, 480-491, 627-633 

Sinks, Julia Lee, 341 

Sinn, Harry Loren, joins As- 
sociation, 478 

Sinnichson, J. J., 595n 

Sisal, Yucatan, 575 

Sister Carmelita, joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 

Sister M. Nellie, joins Asso- 
ciation, 624 

Sister Creek, 375 

Sisterdale, Texas, 875, 381; 
German singing society in, 
873 

Six Decades in Texas, cited, 
431n 

Sketches in Prison Camps: 
A Continuation of Sketches 
of the War, cited, 416n 

Sketches of Texas in 1840, 
cited, 463n 

Slack, Burney, 331 

Slavery, 370; abolition of, 
article on, 46-62; in Aus- 
tin County, 404; insurrec- 
tions, rumors of, 412; in 
iron working, 285; in Mc- 
Lennan County, 320; pre- 
Texas Revolution, article 
on, 46-62. See also Amer- 
ican Association for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of 
Slavery, Antislavery sen- 
timent, Civil War, Confed- 
eracy, Negroes 

Sleeper, William M., 887- 
888, 618; book by, cited, 
386n, 387n, 388n 

Smelting: article on, 279- 
289; difficulties of, 282; in 
East Texas, thesis on, cit- 
ed, 281n, 282n; first fur- 
nace described, 281; ma- 
terials used, 280; early 
method described, 281, 282; 
Nash experiments with, 
280 


Smith, Ashbel, 622 

Smith, B. J., school of, 486 

Smith, Ben F., 331 

Smith, Bennett L., joins As- 
sociation, 162 

Smith, E. M., 433 

Smith, Edmund Kirby, quot- 
ed, 507, 507n, 509, 509n 

Smith, Edward (British phy- 
sician), 440, 442, 448; bi- 
ographical sketch, 448n; 
book by, cited, 443n; re- 
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port of Texas journey, not- 
ed, 444 

Smith, Frank, 354 

Smith, Howard E., joins As- 
sociation, 626 

Smith, James W., 620 

Smith, Jefferson Randolph 
(Soapy), 619 

Smith, Jim, 354 

Smith, Mrs. Wayne S., Jr., 
joins Association, 626 

Smith, Robert W., 82 

Smith, Soapy, see Smith, 
Jefferson Randolph 

Smith, Thomas J., 528, 525, 
530; escapes massacre, 525 

Smith, Timothy L., joins As- 
sociation, 163 

Smith, Van Mitchell, 476 

Smith, W. F., contributes to 
book auction, 121 

Smithey, Morris D., joins 
Association, 624 

Smithey, Mrs. Morris D., 
joins Association, 624 

Smithland, Texas, 95 

Smith’s Austin Collegiate Fe- 
male Institution (Austin, 
Texas), 436 

Smith’s Hotel (Austin, Tex- 
as), 483 

Sneed, S. G., 435, 620 

Snell, M. K., 407, 412 

Snell’s Hotel (Hempstead, 
Texas), 410 

Snyder, Mrs. Harry C., 129 

Snyder, Texas, 213, 215; 
plant life near, 216n; 
wagon road near, 212 

Social history, 482; amuse- 
ments (1900), 271; amuse- 
ments (1907), 272; articles 
on, 46-62, 84-98, 99-109, 
363-384; clothing of Ger- 
man settlers, 373; college 
customs (1922), 276; of 
Galveston (1859), 5; Ger- 
man Lateiners in Texas, 
375-376; German singing 
societies in Texas, 373; 
marriage among Germans 
in Texas, 372; Negroes in 
Galveston County, article 
on, cited, 137; pre-Civil 
War, article on, 1-14; San 
Antonio (1908), descrip- 
tion of, 563; spelling bees, 
272 

Societies, historical and con- 
servation, roles in preserv- 
ing old homes, 183 

Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith, 451n 

Sorocco Mission, see Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Concepcién 
del Socorro 

Sod House Draw, 209, 210, 
210n 

Soil, in Brazos Valley, 258, 
259, 261 
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Solis, Gasper José de, crosses 
Brazos, 247 

Songs, folk, of Texas, speech 
on, noted, 116 

Sonnichsen, C. L., 128; book 
by, cited, 72n 

South Atlantic 
cited, 71n 

South Bosque River, 320 

South Canadian River, 36, 
37, 38 

South Central Texas, Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 

South Houston Junior High 
School, joins Association, 
344 

South Park Junior High 
School (Corpus Christi, 
Texas), joins Association, 
624 

South Plains, book on, cit- 
ed, 139 

South Polecat Creek, wild 
grapes along, 201n 

South Texas, 352-355 

South Texas College, joins 
Association, 344 

South Texas Historical As- 
sociation, 328 

Southern Historical Society, 
noted, 622 

Southern Intelligencer (Aus- 
tin, Texas), 432; cited, 
428n, 429n 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 274, 278; Kidd-Key 
Room, 265n. See also Brid- 
well Library 

Southern Shaving, Bathing 
and Hair Dressing Saloon, 
(Austin, Texas), 433 

Southwest, documents on his- 
tory of, acquired by Ban- 
croft Library, noted, 618- 
619 

Southwest Review, cited, 137 

Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, receives Elliott Col- 
lection, 601-602 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, 16n 

Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, 150, 621-622; 
cited, 81n, 148, 228n, 242n, 


Quarterly, 


248n, 244n, 246n, 250n, 
251n, 258n, 259n, 4338n, 
434n, 486n, 437n, 444n, 
467n, 598n; editorial pol- 


icy stated, 159-160 

South-Western Index (Gon- 
zales, Texas), article in, 
quoted, 622 

Southwestern Reporter, cit- 
ed, 64n, 70n, 287n 

Southwestern Social Science 
Association, meeting of, 
noted, 623 


Southwestern University, 
534-535, 558; catalogue of, 


Index 


cited, 542n, 546n; disser- 
tation on, cited, 585n; reg- 
ister of, cited, 588n 
Spalding, Lyman A., 51 
Spanish in Texas, 221, 222, 
228, 244, 245, 247, 248; 


articles on, 110-114, 190- 
220; articles on, cited, 
248n, 245n, 246n; books 
on, cited, 193n, 222n, 239n, 
241n, 242n, 248n, 244n, 
245n, 246n, 247n, 248n, 


249n; legal code, influence 
on Texas water laws, 628; 
speech on, noted, 115 

Spanish Element in Texas 
Water Law, reviewed, 627- 
628 

Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States, 
1528-1548: cited, 1938n, 
241n, 242n, 248n;_ re- 
viewed, 346-349 

Spanish Exploration in the 
Southwest, 1542-1706: cit- 
ed, 244n; reviewed, 346- 
349 

Spanish Governor’s Palace 
(San Antonio, Texas), 363 

Spanish-American War: book 
on, reviewed, 483-486; Cow- 
boy Volunteers in, 483; 
Rough Riders in, 484, 485 

Sparks, Dade, 128 

Sparks, J. H., 417 

Spaulding, C., 434 

Speer, J. B., 331 

Spelling bees, 272 

Spencer, Mrs. Lela M., 129 

Spencer, Mrs. R. F., 129 

Spicer, Robert M., 105n, 109n 

Spicer’s Hotel, 99, 105, 108 

Spindler, Frank MacD.: ar- 
ticle by, 404-427; contrib- 
utors note on, 492 

“Spirit of St. Louis” 
plane), 15 

Spirit of St. Louis, cited, 15n 

Spirit of the Age, noted, 441 

Splendid Little War, noted, 
483 

Spratt, J. S., elected fellow 
of Association, 119 

Sprenger, Charles, 434 

Springs: on Brazos, 247, 
248; on Rio San Antonio, 
9 


(air- 


Spur, Texas, 213 

Spurlock, E. L., president 
of Kidd-Key College, 276 

Stacey’s Ferry, 96 

Stafford, Henry, 426 

Stage coaches, 437; in Mce- 
Lennan County, 320 

Stagner, Della, 331 

Staked Plains: articles on 
exploration of, cited, 248n; 
Brazos River on, 238; Cap 
Rock of, 198, 214; Coro- 
nado on, 205, 206, 218, 240; 


Coronado on, article on, 
cited, 194n; Mackenzie 
Trail across, 212; routes 


across, 206, 207, 208, 215, 
217, 218 

Stallings, Mrs. Henry, joins 
Association, 624 

Stambaugh, J. Lee, 128; doc- 
uments given to Barker 
History Center by, 322; 
elected fellow of Associa- 
tion, 19 

Stambaugh, Mrs. J. Lee, 128 

Stancel, Jesse, 435 

Staples, Esteban M. L., 228 

Stapp, William Preston, men 
of Mier, 101 

Stark, Miriam Lutcher, 341 

Stark High School Library 
(Orange, Texas), joins As- 
sociation, 479 

Starkes, Dennis, 426 

State capital: article on, cit- 
ed, 4380n; location of, 428 

State capitol: description of 
(1861), 480; picture of, 
facing page 430 

State Fair of Texas, noted, 
146 

State history, 327 

State Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Confederate memo- 
rial for, proposed, 616 

State vs. Sais, cited, 68n 

Statement as to the Brazos 
River in Texas as the Site 
for the Best Harbor on the 
Coast of Texas and Ex- 
tracts from Certain An- 
nual Reports of the Chief 
of Engineers of the U. S. 
Army, cited, 260n, 261n 

States rights, 412; World 
War II era, book on, re- 
viewed, 172-175 

Stavlo, Mrs. Joel, 331 

Stearman, W. M., 17 

Steel, Edward M., article by, 
cited, 102n 

Steen, Ralph W., 130; ap- 
pointed member of Asso- 
ciation publication com- 
mittee, 159; contributes to 
book auction, 121; presides 
at meeting, 115 

Steinberg, F. W., 130 

Stelfox, John, 484 


Stephens, A. Ray, 128; pre- 
sides at meeting, 116 
Stephens, John R 
Stephens County, li 
Stephenson, Albessa, ov 
Stephenson. James B., 425 
Sterling City, Texas, 211; 
Coronado near, 208, 205, 
213; mulberries near, 202; 
wagon road near, 212 
Sterling County, 195n; Cor- 
onado in, 198; flora, 197n; 
mulberries in, 202, 203; 


pecans in, 196, 197; ter- 
rain of, 218 
Sterne, Adolphus, home of, 


Stewart, E. P., 331 

Stewart, Mrs. Estella B., 
joins Association, 624 

Stiff, Edward, book by, cit- 
ed, 259n 

Stiles, Henry Reed, book 
edited by, cited, 248n, 244n 

Stock raising, on frontier, 
379-380 

Stockton, John R., book by, 
reviewed. 628-630 

Stone, William Hale, 352 

Stone Mountain, Georgia, 141 

Stonewall County, 196n; cop- 
per development in, 320- 
$21; old wagon route in, 
217 

Storms, 250; Emma M. Alt- 
gelt’s description of, 8$74- 
875 

Story of Banca Nacional de 
Texas and 186 Years of 
Banking in San Antonio 
de Bexar, cited, 133 

Story of Colt’s Revolver: The 
Biography of Col. Samuel 
Colt, cited, 501n 

Story of the U. S. Cavalry, 
1775-1942, cited, 497n 

Stovall, George, 525 

Stovall, James T., 531n 

Stovall, Joseph, 525 

Stover, Elizabeth, contrib- 
utes to book auction, 121 


Street, , pearl buyer, 
91 

Streetcars, in San Antonio 
(1908), 563 

Streeter, Floyd Benjamin, 


book by, reviewed, noted, 
$24 

Street’s Monthly and Texas 
Masonic Journal, cited, 
534n, 535n, 586n, 547n 

Strickland, Rex W., 180; 
appointed to Association 
membership committee, 
159; article by, cited, 242n 

Strong Samuel M., 512 

Stroud, Mrs. Jeff, 91 

Stuart, Howard, letter of, 
cited, 291n 

Studer, Floyd V., 331 

Stumpf, Mrs. Franz, 141 

Sudan, Texas, 210n 

Sugar, in Brazos Valley, 258 

Sul Ross State College, 618 

Sulphur, by-product of smelt- 
ing, 282 

Sulphur Fork of Red River, 
534 


Sumerlin, Oliver W., 474- 
475; joins Association, 345 
Summers, T. O., 458n, 461n 
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Supreme Court of Texas: 
associate justice of, 134; 
members of (1875), 65 

Swallow Aircraft Company, 
17 

Swanson, Helen S., 130 

Swartwout, Samuel, 574 

Sweetwater, Texas, future 
site of, 41 

Swenson, A. M. G., joins As- 
sociation, 479 

Swenson, Gail, 
as page, 115 

Swenson, S. M., 431; impor- 
tation of Colt revolvers 
by, noted, 501 

Swenson Building (Austin, 
Texas), 431 

Swisher House Hotel (Aus- 
tin, Texas), 438 


130; serves 


Talcott, George, noted, 502 
Taliaferro, Susiebell Carr, 
pamphlet of, cited, 272n 
Talliaferro, Susan D., 528, 
528n 

Talliaferro, Thornton, 528n 

Tamaulipas, Mexico, 58, 59, 
60; Texas claims part of, 
224 

Tape recording, use in his- 
torical research, 317-318 

Tarlton, D. T., 331 

Tarrant County, 612 

Tatem, Willis and Company, 
108n 

Tatom, Abner, 529 

Tatom, Claudia 
531, 531n 

Tatom, Elizabeth Bibb, 529 

Tatom, James, 529 

Tatom, Joseph Bibb, 525, 
528, 580; quoted, 531 

Tatom, Mary C., 529, 531 

Tatom, Memory Bibb, 525, 
528, 529 

Taverns, see Hotels and inns 

Tawakoni Indians, on Bra- 
zos, 248 

Tax exemptions, on old 
houses, i84 

Taylor, Bride Neill, 341 

Taylor, Jack, 351 

Taylor, John W., 578 

Taylor, Louis, 7in 

Taylor, M. D. K., 288, 284, 
286; letter to, cited, 283n 

Taylor, O. E., 426 

Taylor, T. M., 578 

Taylor, W. B. G., 577 

Taylor, W. W., 331 

Taylor, Zachary, 499, 601, 
504: in Texas, 225 

Taylor County, 195n; land 
grant in, 521; pecan limit 
line in, 196 

Teachers, in Republic of 
Texas, 300 


Teel, Will, 91, 92 


Cornelia, 
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Telegraph, service  estab- 
lished, 437 

Telegraph (schooner), 575 

Telegraph anid Texas Reg- 
ister (Houston), 105n, 
257n, 535 

Television, historical contest 
in, announced, 827 

Teller, Mrs. Fay, joins As- 
sociation, 345 

Temperance Grocery, in Gal- 
veston, 6 

Temperance movement in 
Texas, 559, 560, 561, 562; 
at McKenzie College, 549n 

Temple, Mrs. A., joins 
Association, 624 

Ten Regiment Bill, 
498 

Ten Bears, speech by, quot- 
ed, 139-141 

Ten Texas Feuds, cited, 72n 

Teneha District, census of, 
noted, 329 

Tennison, William A., 578 

Tenting on the Plains, cited, 
420n 

Terdn and Texas: A Chap- 
ter in Texas-Mexican Re- 
lations, cited, 251n 

Teran de los Rios Expedi- 
tion, account of, cited, 
244n, 245n 

Terrible (privateer), 479, 577 

Terrell, Alexander W., 619- 
620; article by, cited, 105n, 
433n, 434n 

Teubel, Henry, 331 

Texan Emigrant, Being a 
Narration of the Adven- 
tures of the Author in 
Texas, and a Description 
of the Soil, Climate, Pro- 
duction, Minerals, Towns, 
Bays, Harbors, Rivers, In- 
stitutions, and Manners 
and Customs of the Inhab- 
itants of That Country; 
together with the Prin- 
cipal Incidents of Fifteen 
Years Revolution in Mea- 
ico: and Embracing a 
Cond: d Stat t of 
Interesting Events in Tex- 
as, from the First Euro- 
pean Settlement in 1692, 
Down to the Year 1840, 
cited, 259n 

Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
465, 482; letter on, 580- 
583 

Texana (Texianna), Texas, 
107 

Texas (steamer), 14 

Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, 267 

Texas Almanac: cited, 208n, 
214n, 289n, 258n, 254n, 

editor 


noted, 


257n, 282n, 572n; 
of, 118 
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Texas Army, 156, 290, 292; 
authorization to purchase 
revolvers, noted, 501; in 
battle of the Alamo, 292; 
battle cry, 292; books on, 
cited, 147, 290n; on Bra- 
zos, 258, 254, 255; at Har- 
risburg, 293; maneuvers, 
account of, quoted, 255; 
receives cannon, 254; in 
San Jacinto campaign, 
290, 292, 294-295 

Texas Archives, removal of, 
590n 

Texas Batteries, Battalions, 


te ‘3 


Reg 
and Field Officers, Con- 
federate States Army, 
1861-1865, noted, 473 
Texas Boundary Act of 1836, 
229 
Texas Boundary Act, 1850, 
236 
Texas, C.S.A.: A Spotlight 


on Disaster, cited, 415n, 
417n 

Texas Christian Advocate 
(Dallas, Texas), cited, 
247n, 584n, 538n, 541n, 
544n, 546n, 547n, 549n, 
551n 


Texas Civil War Centennial 
Commission, 616 
Texas Chronicle, 
doches, Texas, 297 
Texas Collection, see Univer- 
sity of Texas, Texas Col- 

lection 

Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, 328 

Texas Confederate Monu- 
ment (Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi), 616 

Texas Cotton Palace, 320 

Texas County Histories: A 
Selected Checklist of Books 
in the Fort Worth Public 
Library, noted, 612 

Texas Countryman (Bell- 
ville, Texas), cited, 420n 

Texas Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, Civil War Cen- 
tennial observances 
planned by, 616 

Texas in 1840; Designed to 
Answer . . . Inquiries Re- 
specting the New Repub- 
lic, cited, 307n 

Texas in 1848, noted, 370n 

Texas Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 154; teacher 
of the year award, 155 

Texas Grand Lodge Maga- 
ine, noted, 324 

Texas Gulf Basin, book on, 
reviewed, 628-630 


Texas Heritage, noted, 477 
Texas Hill Country, suggest- 
ed scenic route, 154 


Nacog- 
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Texas House Hotel (Hemp- 
stead, Texas), 426 

Texas Independence Day, cel- 
ebration of, 9 

Texas Indian Papers, 1825- 
1843, reviewed, 486-487 

Texas Iron Company, 289 

Texas Iron Works, letter 
from, cited, 283n, 284n 

Texas Library and Historical 
Commission, 486-487 

Texas: The Lone Star State, 
cited, 160, 268n 

Texas Medical Association, 


326 
Texas Memorial Museum: 
joins Association, 479; 


newsletter of, 136 

Texas and New Mexico 
Boundary along the Rio 
Grande Valley between the 
82nd Parallel of North 
Latitude and the Parallel 
of 31 Degrees 41 Minutes 
North Latitude—Latter 
Parallel Being the Inter- 
national Boundary Line be- 
tween the United States 
and Mexico, cited, 268n 

Texas in the Middle Eigh- 
teenth Century, noted, 605 

Texas Military Institute 
(Rutersville, Texas), 435 

Texas Mounted Volunteers: 
1st Regiment, 503; 2nd 
Regiment, 503 

Texas Music Week, 326 

Texas Navy, 151, 826, 461; 
article on, cited, 579n; ar- 
ticles on, 567-571, 572-579; 
Campeche Campaign, 570- 
571; Campeche Campaign, 
map of, facing page 570; 
creation of, 567; functions 
of, 567-568; Houston’s at- 
titude toward, 569; E. W. 
Moore assumes command, 
568; need for, 567; officers 
of, listed, 577-578; author- 
ization to purchase revolv- 
ers, noted, 501; furnishes 
revolvers to Rangers, 501; 
transport duty of, 572; use 
of, 568; vessels of, listed, 
579 

Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road, 437 

Texas and Pacific Railroad, 
articles on land grants to, 
noted, 326 

Texas Permian Historical So- 
ciety: joins Association, 
477; report on, 615-616 

Texas Philosophical Society, 
131 

Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany, 16n 

Texas Rangers, 358, 378, 499, 
504-505, 506, 509, 510; ef- 


fect on cavalry organiza- 
tion, 507, 508-509, 510; de- 
scription of dress, 507; 
doctrine of, 500; terms of 
enlistment, 499; horseman- 
ship of, 506; marksman- 
ship of, 506; in Mexican 
War, 504; organization of, 
499; tactics of, 505, 509; 
and United States Cavalry, 
article on, 495-510. See 
also Frontier; Indians; 
Hays, John C.; McCulloch, 
Ben; Mexican War; Wal- 
ker, Samuel H. 

Texas Reports, cited, 68n, 
64n, 67, 70n, 82n 

Texas Revolution, 60, 292, 
481-482; account of, quot- 
ed, 256; article on partici- 
pant, 290-298; battle of 
Alamo, 292; battles, 258n, 
290; Georgia Battalion in, 
article on, 511-582; Goliad 
Massacre, 514-515; Horse 
Marines, 296; Houston be- 
comes army commander, 
292; land grants offered to 
soldiers, 292; manuscript 
on, cited, 255n; Mexican 
account of, cited, 256n, 
257n; Mexican account of, 
quoted, 256; Mexican 
Army, 256; Mexicans with- 
draw, 224; “Runaway 
Scrape,” 257; San Jacinto, 
battle of, 290n, 293; treaty 
of Velasco, 257 

Texas Road, 88. See also 
Shawnee Trail 

Texas Senators of the United 
States and Confederate 
States and other Texana, 
noted, 476-477 

Texas State Archives, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120 

Texas State Gazette 
tin, Texas), 429; 
428n, 429n, 480n, 
432n, 434n, 435n, 
438n, 444n 

Texas State Historical As- 
sociation: annual meeting 
of, 115-116; book auction 
of, 471; committee of fel- 
lows appointed, 159; dis- 


(Aus- 
cited, 
431n, 
436n, 


play by, 149-150; Claude 
Elliott’s contributions to, 
600-601; local historical 
societies encouraged by, 


311-313; membership com- 
mittee members an- 
nounced, 157; motion pic- 
ture by, noted, 617-618; 
note about, 147; president 
of, picture of, facing page 
118; oldest member of, 
469-471, 604-605 


Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Commission, Junior 
Historians supported by, 
828-329 

Texas State Library, 142; 
Archives Division, 486-487 

Texas State Military Board: 
organized, 289; purpose, 
289 

Texas Supreme Court, 64n, 
65, 70, 78; Ames case, ar- 
ticle on, 63-83. See also 
Supreme Court 

Texas Technological College, 
476 

Texas and the Texans, cited, 
615n 

Texas Textile Mills, i6n 

Texas Tidelands, motion pic- 
ture on, noted, 617-618 

Teyas Indians, 191n, 214, 
216, 217n, 219; and Coro- 
nado, 191, 214, 218, 219; 
use of dogs, 219; route to 
Plains, 215, 217 

Thacker, Ralph W., 
Association, 477 

Thaw, Harry K., 560 

Thayer, Ralph E., 142 

Third Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey of Tex- 
as, 1891, cited, 212n 

Thirteenth Census of the 
United States Taken in the 
Year, 1910, Abstract of 
the Census with Supple- 


joins 


ment for Texas, cited, 
194n, 195n 
Thomas, Albert, tribute to 


Walter Williams, 603 
Thomas, Charles W., 307n 
Thomas, Davis, letter to, 

cited, 258n 
Thomas, William G., 431, 485 
Thomason, John, Jr., 318 
Thompson, Alex., 578 
Thompson, Ben, review of 

book on, noted, 324 


Thompson, Frances Judith 
Somes Trask, 341 

Thompson, Henry L., 574, 
577 


Thompson, J. M., 412n 
Thompson, Raymond, 331 
Thompson, Mrs. Sally, 128 
Thompson, Thomas M., 578 
Thompson, W. Ernest, 328 
Thompson, Waddy, 591n 
Thompson Ford, on Brazos 
River, 256 
Thornton, Lucy Ann, see 
Kidd, Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Thoughts on African Coloni- 
zation: or an Impartial 
Exhibition of the Doc- 
trines, Principles, Pur- 


poses of the American Col- 
onization Society, together 
with the Resolutions, Ad- 
dresses, and Remonstrances 


Index 


of the Free People of 
Color, cited, 56n 

Thrall, Homer S., book by, 
cited, 156, 264n, 587n 

“Three Leagues for Texas” 
(motion picture), noted, 
617-618 

Three Years in Texas: In- 
cluding a View of the Tex- 
an Revolution, and an Ac- 
count of the Principal Bat- 
tles, cited, 514n 

Throckmorton, James W., 
156; biography of, noted, 
600 

Throckmorton, Texas, on 
early road, 215n 

Throckmorton County, 195n; 
pecan limit line in, 196; 
old wagon route in, 217 

Tiaban, New Mexico, 217 

Tick (insect), 379 

Ticknor, Isaac (captain), 
518, 514, 526; certificates 
of, 527-528; enlistment of, 
529; land grant conflict, 
527. See also Ticknor’s 
Company 

Ticknor, Isaac 
526 

Ticknor’s Company, Georgia 
Battalion, 157, 518, 526- 
528; route of march, 526 

Tidelands, see Texas Tide- 
lands 

Tiech, Frank, 398 

Tiguex Indians, 191n 

Tiguex pueblo, 190n, 
199n, 218 

Tilden-Hayes 
555 

Tilley, Nannie M., history 
by, projected, 475-476 

Hillson, John, 448 

Timber, near Jefferson 
(1840’s), 289 

Timm, Charles A., book by, 
cited, 229n 

Tips, C. R., 328-329 

Tittle, John, 528 

Tobacco industry, history of, 
noted, 475-476 

Tobin, Edgar, pictures with 
William P. Erwin, facing 
page 29 

Tod, Mary, 128 

Todd, G. H., 434 

Together, noted, 605 

Tockonohono (Brazos River), 
239 

Toland, Gracey Booker, 147 

Tom Green County, 195n; 
land grant in, 520, 525; 
pecan limit line in, 196 

Tom Toby (privateer), 579 

Topographical Description of 
Texas to which is Added 
an Account of the Indian 
Tribes, cited, 105n, 259n, 
299n 


(minister), 


191n, 


Controversy, 
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Topography of Texas: book 
on, cited, 259n; use in his- 
toriography, 204 

Torents, George, 75 

Tornadoes, in Bellevue, Tex- 
as, article on, 584-588 

Torrey, Jay L., 483 

Torrey, John F., 12 

Touchstone, Mary, 

Tour to Northern Mexico, 
cited, 223n 

Towers, Isaac, 595n 

Towns, Texas, account of 
(1840), cited, 259n 

Trade: Civil War, 288; on 
eve of Civil War, 452; ef- 
fect of Civil War on, 287; 
localization of early, 282; 
North Texas (1869), 263 

Trading Areas in the Texas 
Gulf Basin, reviewed, 628- 
630 

Trahern, George Washing- 
ton, article on, noted, 318 

Trail drivers, speech on, cit- 
ed, 142 

Trails, 247-248; book on Chis- 
holm Trail, cited, 146; in 
McLennan County, 320 


Trans-Mississippi, in Civil 
War, 632-633 
Trans-Pecos, Texas, Who’s 


Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 
Transportation: Emma M. 
Altgelt’s journey to San 
Antonio, 366-368; early 
boats, 251; effect on busi- 
ness, in Northeast Texas, 
287; article on, cited, 251n; 
(1860), 437; (1880), 269; 
difficulties of early, 282; 
pre-Civil War, article on, 
1-14; Civil War importance 
of, 415; difficulties, Civil 
War, 288; frontier, 263; 
movement of iron ore 
(1840’s), 281; effect on 
iron working (1859), 285; 
problems (1840’s), 280; 
railroad, history, book on, 
cited, 284n; San Antonio 
(1908), 563; Sherman, 
Texas (1920), 277-278; in 
early Texas, 3872, 374; 
trans-Atlantic, 364-365; 
early trails, 248 
Trasvifa Retis, 
tonio, 606 
Traube, R. P., 484 
Travel: pre-Civil War, ar- 
ticle on, 1-14; difficulties 
of, in early times, 248; 
1828 account, cited, 250, 
251n; hardships (1828), 
251; hazards (1884), 252, 
258; early difficulties, 282; 
railroad history, book on, 
cited, 284n; river cross- 
ings, 251; early roads, 247, 


Juan An- 
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248; early route to Texas, 
291; by water, on rivers, 
252; early difficulties, 282 

Travis, William Barret, 72, 
189, 290 

Travis, Texas, 422n 

Travis County: 1860 econ- 
omy of, 429; Hamilton 
Pool, 154; population of 
(1860), 428 

Travis Park Church 
Antonio, Texas), 329 

Travois, Indian, 219 

Traxler, Ralph N., Jr., ar- 
ticle by, noted, 326 

Treasury and Comptroller’s 
Office (1860), 434 

Tremont House, 5, 6 

Trezevant, J. P., 531 

Trinity Portland Cement 
Company, 16n 

Trinity River, 245, 249, 357, 
629; British settlement on, 


(San 


considered, 444; Indians 
near, 217n 
Trinity County, 523; land. 


grant in, 521, 524 
Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Hous- 
ton, Texas), cited, 405n 
Troutman, Joanna, 341; pre- 
sents flag to Georgia Bat- 
talion, 513 

Truscott, Texas, mulberries 
near, 202 

Tuacanas (Tawakoni) In- 
dians, 248, 249; farming, 
248; village described, 248 

Tucker, F. I., 180; joins As- 
sociation, 163; speech by, 
noted, 115 

Tucker, Mrs. F. I., 130 

Tucker, Philip C., house of, 
150 

Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
Coronado near, 206 

Tulancingo, Mexico, 506 

Tule Canyon, 211, 213; ab- 
sence of pecans in, 194 

Tullis, Mrs. Coral Horton, 
119, 129; elected treasurer 
of Association, 118 

Turkeys, 248, 877 

Turner, Catherine W., 331 

Tunnell, Curtis D., study by, 
noted, 614 

Turner, Henry S., noted, 498 

Turnersville, Texas, 239 

Turney, Burges, Culwell and 
Pollard, book by, cited, 
236n-237n 

Turquoise, traded by Indians, 
218, 219, 220 

Twenty-four Years a Cow- 
boy and Ranchman in 
Southern Texas and Old 
Mexico, reviewed, 352-355 

Twin Cities of the Border, 
noted, 620 

Twin Islands, 96 
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Twin Sisters (cannon), 254, 
255 

Twitchell, Ralph Emerson, 
book by, cited, 233n 

Twohig, John, 590n 

Two Brothers Bar (San An- 
tonio Tess), 561 

Two Romantics and Their 
Ideal Life: Elisabet Ney, 
Sculptor, Edmund Mont- 
gomery, Philosopher, cited, 
404n 

Tyler Miss 

Tyler, Sue Wallace, 401-402; 
cited, 402n 

Tyler, Texas, 630; Civil War 
observance at, planned, 616 

Tyler County, Dogwood Fes- 
tival of, 153 

Tyler High School, see John 
Tyler High School Library 

Typhoid fever, among Ger- 
mans in Texas, 372 

Tyrrell Public Library, 572n; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121 


Ulm, Carmen, 331 

United Mexican States, map 
of, cited, 225 

United Press-International 
News Service, 555 

United States: aids Repub- 
lic of Texas, 590n; creates 
New Mexico Territory, 
229; opposes Texas in 
New Mexico, 227 

United States-Mexico bound- 
ary, 225, 226-227, 284n; 
book on, cited, 229n; dis- 
pute, Bartlett-Condé agree- 


ment on, 226; Gadsden 
Purchase, 227; Texas 
claims, 227 


United States-Mexican 
Boundary Commission: 
book on, cited, 226n; dis- 
solved, 227 

United States-Texas bound- 
ary, 228; commissioners, 
230 

United States Army: caval- 
ry, authorization of, not- 
ed, 495; cavalry and Tex- 
as Rangers, article on, 
495-510; Chief of Engi- 
neers, report to, cited, 260; 
Chief of Engineers, An- 
nual Reports, extracts, 
noted, 260n, 261n; conduct 
of, El Paso ‘lel Norte, 232; 
on frontier, 378 

United States and Canadian 
Emigration Society, 445n 

United States Census, 1850, 
cited, 279n 

United States Census Bu- 
reau, noted, 181 

United States Congress: ac- 
cepts Texas, 224; admits 


state of New Mexico, 231; 
authorizes joint survey 
with Texas, 229; book on 
Texans in, noted, 476-477; 
creates Surveyor General’s 
office, 233n; and Texas 
boundary question, 228 

United States Department of 
the Interior, 235 

United States Department of 
Justice, 233n 

United States Department of 
State, 2385 

United States Department of 
War, 235 

United States, Secretary of 
War, report to, noted, 261 

United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Bulletin, article in, 
cited, 280n 

United States Land Com- 
pany, 445, 445n 

United States and Mexico, 
cited, 225n 

United States Military Acad- 
emy, 507, 512; cavalry 
training at, noted, 498-499 

United States Reports: cit- 
ed, 64n, 233n, 2384n; Law- 
yer’s Edition, cited, 64n 

United States Senate, Sam 
Houston before, 253, 253n; 
Sam Houston’s speech to, 
noted, 258n, 254n 

United States Statutes at 
Large, cited, 224n, 229n, 
230n, 231n 

United States Supreme Court, 
235, 237; concurs in Santa 
Teresa claims, 233; decides 
on Rio Grande boundary 
dispute, 221; rules in Tex- 
as-New Mexico dispute, 
236; Santa Teresa claims, 
231; Texas-New Mexico 
boundary suit in, 234 

United States Surveyor Gen- 
eral, duties of, 283n 

United States vs. M. R. 
Pendell, cited, 233n 

United States vs. Perot, cit- 
ed, 64n 

Universal Emigration and 
Colonization Company, 
445, 446, 448 

Universal Emigration and 
Colonization Messenger, 
445, 448; cited, 446n, 447n, 
448n 


University Junior High 
School (Austin, Texas), 
joins Association, 625 

University of California: 
Bancroft Collection, 136; 
manuscript collections ac- 
quired by, noted, 618-619; 
“Regional Cultural History 
Projects,” description of, 
317-318 


University of Corpus Chris- 
ti Library, contributes to 
book auction, 120 

University of Houston, 322; 
faculty membership, 153 

University of Texas, 65; Bu- 
reau of Business Research, 
book published by, re- 
viewed, 628-630; Bureau of 
Business Research, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
121; Department of An- 
thropology, 614; Pioneer 
Room in Home Econom- 
ics Building, 322-323; Tex- 
as Collection of, 343 

Upper California Road, 437 

Upshur, H. L., 525 

Upshur County: archeology 
of, noted, 614; land grant 
in, 529n 

Upton, Raymond, cited, 211n 

Urban, W. W., 426n 

Urbanization: book about, 
reviewed, 172-175; in 
Waco, 155 

Urrea, José, 256, 514, 527 

Urrea (ship), 575 

Utopian socialism, 357, 441; 
and Texas immigration, 
440ff 

Uvalde County, 358 


Valle, S.atiago del, 53 

Val Verde, New Mexico, 
Civil War observance 
planned in, 616 

Vandale, Earl, letter to, cit- 
ed, 34n 

Van Dorn, Earl, fight with 
Comanches, 509 

Van Howeling Memorial Li- 
brary, joins Association, 
479 

Vantine, Mark, joins Asso- 
ciation, 162 

Van Tuyl, Anthony, 128; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 121; speech by, cited, 
142 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Anthony, 
128; contributes to book 
auction, 121 

Van Zandt County, 300n, 
351 

Vasquez, Rafael, 100, 466n 

Vegetables: in Brazos Val- 
ley, 258; trade in, Sher- 
man, Texas (1869), 263 


Vegetation: Brazos River 
Valley, 259; description 
of, 260-261; historical im- 
plications of. 190, 194, 
195, 195n, 196n, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 200n, 201, 201n, 
202, 202n, 208, 208n, 205, 
210, 214, 216, 216n, 219, 
220; of West Texas, book 
on, cited, 201n 


Index 


Velasco, Texas, 257, 258, 325, 
518, 519, 524, 526, 529; 
arrival of Georgia Bat- 
talion in, 513 

Velasco, treaty of, 224, 257; 
cited, 224n; disputed by 
Mexico, 224 

Velasquez, Diego, 112; limits 
of exploration, 111, 112 

Venth, Carl, on North Tex- 
as Female College Conser- 
vatory staff, 273 

Veracruz, Mexico, revolvers 
issued at, 503 

Verdadera Idea de la Cam- 
pana de Tejas, cited, 256n 

Verein zum Schutze deut- 
scher Einwanderer in Tex- 
as, see Adelsverein 

Vernon, Texas, 196n; wild 
grapes near, 201n 

Vernon’s Annotated Revised 
Civil Statutes of the State 
of Texas, Revision of 1925, 
cited, 81n, 82n 

Vicksburg, Mississippi, Tex- 
as Civil War Monument 
in, planned, 616 

Victoria, Texas, 7, 59, 368, 
530, 680; Briscoe House 
in, 7; Comanche raid on, 
302n; Solis near, 247 

Victoria County, land grant 
in, 525 

Victoria High School, joins 
Association, 345 

Vigal, George Marion, 521 

Villa de Austin (San Felipe 
de Austin), 250 

Vincedor del Alamo (ship), 
575 

Vizeaino, Sebastian, 348 

Vizcaino Expedition, 347 

Voca Crossing of San Saba 
River, 154 

Voekel, John, serves as auc- 
tioneer, 115 

Von Mickwitz, Harold, on 
North Texas Female Col- 
lege Conservatory staff, 
278 


WFAA (Radio Station, Dal- 
las, Texas), 18 

Waco, Texas, 239, 386, 630; 
Aguayo near, 245; funeral 
of Richard Coke in, 392; 
Indians near, 217n; as In- 
dians’ Guasco, 242; news- 
papers in, 320; opera 
houses in, 320; picture of 
Oakwood Cemetery in, be- 
tween pages 390 and 391; 
river distance to Washing- 
ton on the Brazos, 261; 
suspension bridge of, 152, 
320; commemorated, 613; 
Who’s Who of American 
Women subjects in, noted, 
145 
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Waco (Indian) village, 240 

Waco Bar and Incidents of 
Waco History, cited, 386n, 
387n, 388n 

Waco Classical School, 435- 
436 

Waco-Gatesville stage route, 
320 

Waco, Heritage Society of, 
319-320, 604, 613 

Waco Times-Herald, 603- 
604; quoted, 320; cited, 
398n, 399n, 400n, 402n, 
408n 

Waco Tribune-Herald, article 
in, cited, 152 

Waddell, Moses, 5338n 

Wade, Houston, book com- 
piled by, cited, 591n 

Wadsworth, » 530 

Wadsworth, William A. O., 
512-514, 519 

Wadsworth’s Company, 
Georgia Battalion, 512, 514 

Waggener, R. S., 29n 

Waggoner, Mrs. Guy, 173 

Waghalter, Milton, 117 

Waghalter, Mrs. M. H., joins 
Association, 625 

Wagner, Henry R., book by, 
quoted, 607-608 

Wagonbed Springs, 36 

Waite, Alfred A., 578 

Wakefield, Paul L., 318 

Walke, A., cited, 571n 

Walker, Darthula, 331 

Walker, E. D., 434 

Walker, Samuel H., 500, 501, 
501n, 502, 502n, 503, 508n, 
504, 510; carries message 
to Jacob Brown, noted, 
504 

Walker, W. M., cited, 200n 

Walker, Mrs. W. M., cited, 
200n 

Walker, Vergil, cavalry com- 
pany of, 523 

Walker-Colt revolvers, see 
Colt revolver 

Walker’s Ranger Company, 
covers infantry troops, not- 
ed, 504 

Walker’s Texas Division, book 
on, cited, 415n 

Wall, E. L. (Dick), 477 

Wallace, » 456 

Wallace, Charles E. (Dock), 
cited, 196n, 211n 

Wallace, Coke, 400 

Wallace, David R., 389, 393, 
395, 396, 897; autobiog- 
raphy of, cited, 398n, 400n; 
diary of, cited, 393n, 396n; 
monument to, 397-408; pic- 
ture of grave of, between 
pages 390 and 391 

Wallace, Edward S., article 
by, noted, 328; book by, 
cited, 497n 

Wallace, Ernest, 128 
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Wallace, Kay, serves as page, 


115 
Wallace, Phoebe Powell, 400 
Wallace, Susan Lavinia, 400 
Waller, E., Jr., 412n 
Waller, Edwin, Sr., 409, 412n, 


425 

Waller, John L., 128 

Waller County: article on, 
404-427; commissioners 
court minutes of, cited, 
411n; compared with Eng- 
land, 404-405; creation of, 
425-426; deed records of, 
cited, 405n, 411n; organi- 
zation of, 420-427; and 
Radical Republican party, 
424 

Walnuts: described by Span- 
ish, 195n; not native of 
West Texas, 194; in Tex- 
as, range of, 194-195; 
westward limit of, 195 

Walsh, Mrs. A. L., 331 

Walsh, Mrs. Ralph H., joins 
Association, 624 

Walters, Mahlon L., 68n 

Walton, Seth R., Sr., 129 

Walton, William M., 435; 
book by, noted, 324 

Walz, Robert, 130 

Wanderers Creek, 204n; mul- 
berries on, 202; wild grapes 
on, 201n 

War in Texas: a Review 
of Facts and Circum- 
stances, Showing that this 
Contest is the Result of a 
Long Premeditated Cru- 
sade against the Govern- 
ment, Set on Foot by Slave- 
holders, Land Speculators, 
&c. with the View of Re- 
establishing, Extending, 
and Perpetuating the Sys- 
tem of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, cited, 61, 61n 

War with Mexico, cited, 
499n, 505n 

War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, cited, 
415n 

Ward, F., 578 

Ward, Forrest E.: book re- 
viewed by, 630-632; joins 
Association, 344; speech 
by, noted, 116 

Ward, Mrs. Howell, 128 

Ward, Matthias, 477 

Ward, Robert H.: letter to, 
cited, 283n, 284n; Repre- 
sentative from Cass Coun- 
ty (1857), 288 

Ward, Thomas, 521, 527n 

Ward, William, 512, 520, 524; 
retreat of, 530 

Ward County, 615 
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Warde, Frederick, book by, 
cited, 146 

Warner, Phoebe Kerrick, 342 

Warren, Bertie, 331 

Warren, Charles, Supreme 
Court Special Master, 2385 

Warren, Mrs. David M., 331 

Warwick, C. A., 521 

Washington Convention, see 
Convention of 1836 

Washington -on-the- Brazos, 
147, 258, 292, 428; river 
distance from Brazos 
mouth, 261; river travel 
from (18387), 257 

Washington County, 405 

Washington County Railroad, 
437, 488; organization of, 
410 

Washington Light Guards, 
407 

Washita River, 38 

Wasp Creek, 375 

Wassenberg (Ernst Her- 
mann Altgelt home), 363, 
364 

Water: Brazos River Val- 
ley, resources (1840), 259; 
on High Plains, 206, 207, 
208, 208n, 209; Texas law 
concerning, 627-628; travel, 
252 

Water craft, 1834-1835, 253; 
1836, 255; on Brazos, 1836, 
258, 258; construction and 
use, 1834-1885, 252; in 
early Texas, 244 

Water for the Future, re- 
viewed, 628-630 

Water Requirements in the 
Texas Gulf Basin, re- 
viewed, 628-630 

Water Valley, Texas, 197n 

Waters, H. H., 518 

Watie, Stand, book on, re- 
viewed, 6382-633 

Watkins, J. O., 27 

Watson, R. C., 426n 

Waits, Mrs. H. D., 302 

Waul, T. N., 305n 

Wavell, Arthur, land grant 
to, 440 

Waxahachie, Texas, 5389n 

Wayne Williams Ranch, 
215n; artifacts on, 215 

Weapons: of Dragoons, 496- 
497; horse pistol, 497, 507; 
lance, 497; Mississippi 
rifle, 506; of Mounted 
Riflemen, 497; percussion 
carbine, 497, use by Dra- 
goons, 497; saber, 497, 507 

Wearing apparel, female 
college uniform, 270 

Weather, affects Texan 
Army, 255; description 
(1822), 260; in 1828, 250 

Weatherford, Willis Duke, 
index by, quoted, 332-833 


Weatherford, Texas, 40; on 
early road, 215n 

Weaver, M. J., 331 

Webb, James, 459n; letter 
of, cited, 106n 

Webb, John, 36 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 130; 
appointed M. D. Anderson 
Professor at University of 
Houston, 322; book by, 
cited, 174, 499n, 600n, 
501n, 509n; contributes to 
book auction, 121 

Webb, Mrs. Walter P., 130 

Webster, Daniel, 569 

Weekly Commercial Tele- 
graph and Business Reg- 
ister (Houston), cited, 
404n, 406n, 408n, 410n 

Weems, John Edward, book 
by, noted, 483 

Weibling, Bessie May, con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120 

Weinert, Max, contributes to 
book auction, 120 

Weinert, Texas, future site 
of, 39 

Welborn, C. A., 129; contrib- 
utes to book auction, 121 

Welcome to Jefferson, Tex- 
as, cited, 85n 

Wells, F. T., 578 

Wells, Mrs. R. W., 128 

Wells, Robert, 520n 

Wells, Tom H.: article by, 
567-571; contributors note 
on, 635; joins Association, 
344 

West, Charles S., 620 

West, Elizabeth Howard, 342 

West, J. M. (“Silver Dol- 
lar’), Jr., 178 

West, John W., examines 
Nash iron ore, 281 

West Bay, 258 

Westbay, Mrs. W. D., 331 

West Columbia-Brazoria Con- 
solidated School District, 
joins Association, 163 

West is for Us: The Remin- 
iscences of Mary A. Blank- 
enship, reviewed, 350-351 

West Point, see United States 
Military Academy 

West, Texas, 320 

West Texas, 6, 38, 45, 143, 
149; Coronado in, 193; ex- 
ploration of, article on, cit- 
ed, 248n; pecan produc- 
tion, 197, 198; walnuts not 
native of, 194 

West Texas State College, 
472-478; history contest 
sponsored by, 618; Sheffy- 
Anderson Scholarship at, 
330-331 

West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, article 
in, cited, 191n, 194n, 205n 
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Westermeier, Clifford P., 
book by, reviewed, 483-486 

Western Cross Timbers, 584 

Western history, documents 
acquired by Bancroft Li- 
brary, noted, 618-619 

Western Literary Messenger, 
298; article in, cited, 295n; 
noted, 294, 295 

Western Monthly Review, 
608 

Western Plains, Who’s Who 
of American Women sub- 
jects in, noted, 144 

Westfall, W. H., 433 

Weston, Robert, 426n 

Westover, Ira, 514 

Wharton, Clarence R., 185, 
318; article by, cited, 518n 

Wharton, John H., 576 

Wharton, Sarah Ann Groce, 
$42 

Wharton, William H., 575, 
576 

Wharton College (Austin, 
Texas), 435 

Wharton (ship), 569 

Wheat, J. E., article by, cit- 
ed, 153 

Wheat, Josiah, article by, 
cited, 153 

Wheeler, Kenneth, 130 

Wheeler, R. T., law school 
in Austin, 435 

Wheelwright, George W., 575, 
577 

Whitcomb, Addie R., 331 

White, George W., 435 

White, John, 331 

White, Lonnie J., 180, 331 

White, Raymond E., 128; 
book reviewed by, 176-178 

White, Stanford, 560 

White, Z. T., 237 

White Oak Bayou, 257 

White River, 214 

Whitesboro News-Record, 322 

Whiting, Samuel, 107n 

Whitney, Ann, 342 

Whitney Dam, 262 

Whittier, John G., listed, 1n 

Whittington, Herschel K., 
620; joins Association, 477 

Whitworth College, Brook- 
haven, Mississippi, 268 

Who Rush to Glory, reviewed, 
483-486 

Who’s Who in America, 144 

Who’s Who of American 
Women, 144 

Wichita County, 195n, 197; 
land grant in, 525, 532 

Wichita Falls, Texas: pecan 
limit line near, 197; Who’s 
Who of American Women 
subjects in, noted, 145 

Wichita Mountains, wild 
grapes near, 199, 201n 

Wichita River, pecans on, 
196n 
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Widén, Carl T., 128 

Wight, Willard E.: article 
edited by, 450-4538; contrib- 
utors note on, 493 

Wilbarger County, 196n; land 
grant in, 529, 529n; mul- 
berries in, 202 

Wilbur, Curtis D., 30 

Wilcox, Cadmus M., book by, 
cited, 504n 

Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing 
Machines, 434 

Wild grapes: growth area, 
214; limit of, 198, 199, 
200, 201n, 205; ripening 
dates, significance of, 202; 
varieties of, 200n 

Wild horses, on Plains, 215 

Wild plums, 210; growth 
area of, 214; note on, 214n 

Wild roses: on North Con- 
cho, 203; found by Span- 
ish, 203 

Wildlife, in Brazos Valley, 
251 

Wiley, Louis, 7in 

Wilkes, William 0O., 399; 
book by, cited, 399n 

Will Claytox: A Short Bi- 
ography, noted, 611; re- 
viewed, 168-170 

Will Rogers Memorial Cen- 
ter, noted, 146 

William Robbins (schooner), 
572 

Williams, Alton R., joins As- 
sociation, 162 

Williams, Amelia W., book 
edited by, cited, 253n, 579n 

Williams, G. W., 199; cited, 
199n 

Williams, J. W.: appointed 
member of Association 
publication committee, 159; 
article by, 190-220; article 
by, cited, 242n, 248n, 436n; 
contributes to book auc- 
tion, 120; contributors note 
on, 360; letter to, noted, 
211n; speech by, noted, 115 

Williams, Katherine: article 
by, 84-98; contributors 
note on, 180 

Williams, Samuel M., 572; 
house of, 150 

Williams, Walter W., death 
of, 602-603 

Williams, Wayne, cited, 196n, 
200n, 201n, 202n, 213n, 
214n 

Williams College, 1 

Williams Settlement, census 
of, noted, 329 

Williams-Tucker House, ded- 
ication of, 150 

Williamson, R. L., 128 

Willard, Dr. : Narra- 
tive of, noted, 608; quoted, 
609-610 

Willis, Cordilia Owen, 597n 
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Willis, Mary Asletha Mce- 
Cable, 101, 596, 596n 

Willis, O. R., 101, 596n, 597n 

Willow trees, seen by Teran, 
245 

Wilson, Jos., 530 

Wilson, Stephen Julian, 143 

Wilson, T. D., 564 

Wilson, T. L., 129 

Wilson, Will, 128; book re- 
viewed by, 627-628 

Winfree, John C., 426n 

Winfrey, Dorman H., 63n, 
128, 332-333, 619-620; con- 
tributes to book auction, 
120; book edited by, re 
viewed, 486-487; book re- 
viewed by, 175-176 

Winn, H., see Wynns, A. 

Winn, James C., 512, 514, 
525; monument to, inscrip- 
tion on, 519 

Winn’s Company, Georgia 
Battalion, 512, 514, 516 

Winnsboro, Texas, 84 

Winkler, E. W., 601; article 
by, cited, 105n; book edit- 
ed by, cited, 568n 

Winkler County, 615 

Winston, James O., Jr., joins 
Association, 626 

Winston, Robert W., article 
by, cited, 71n 

[Chief] Whirlwind, 39 

Wise, Louis C., map by, 
noted, 212n 

Wise County, land grant in, 
525, 528 

Wislizenus, A., book by, cit- 
ed, 223n 

“With His Pistol in His 
Hand”: A Border Ballad 
and Its Hero, reviewed, 
487-491 

Wofford, Mrs. Henry R., Sr., 
129 

Woldert, Albert, article by, 
cited, 242n 

Wolf Creek, 37 

Wolfley, Earl, 29 

Wolfskill, George, speech by, 
noted, 158 

Woll, Adrian, 568, 591, 594; 
seizure of San Antonio, 
100 

Wollam’s Restraurant (Aus- 
tin, Texas), 432 

Wolters, Robert, 531n 

Woltersdorf, Edna Ida, joins 
Association, 479 

Women: adjustments to 
frontier, 371; higher edu- 
eation for, thesis on, cit- 
ed, 274n. See also Notable 
women of Texas 

Wood, Dean Earl, book by, 
noted, 833-334 

Wood, Florence Hester, the- 
sis by, cited, 17n 

Wood, Leonard, 483 
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Wood, Louise, joins Associa- 
tion, 163 

Wood, Peter, 596 

Wood, Samuel J., 429 

Woodruff, I. E., 578 

Woods, H. D., 128 

Woods, Mrs. H. D., 128 

Woods, Norman B., 596n 

Woods, Zadoc, 596n 

Woodward, Dudley K., Jr., 
appointed member of As- 
sociation state affairs com- 
mittee, 159 

Woodward, M. K., 331 

Woodward, Valin R., 129, 826 

Woodward, W., 412n 

“Woolaroc” (airplane), 22 

Woolford, Sam, 128; article 
by, 554-566; award given 
to, 329; contributors note 
on, 684-635; speech by, 


Wooster, Ralph A., 130; ar- 
ticle by, cited, 147; book 
reviewed by, 349-350 

Wooten, Dudley G., presen- 
tation by, cited, 156 

Worsham, J. L., joins Asso- 
ciation, 478 


Index 


Worley, Ted R., introduction 
of book by, reviewed, 171- 
172 

Wright, Francis B., 578 

Wright, Lillian, 524n 

Writings of Sam Houston 
1818-1868, cited, 253n, 579n 

Wyatt, Ben, 20, 21, 26 

Wyatt, P. S., 514 

Wyatt’s Company, LaFayette 
Battalion, 514 

Wynns, A., 522, 528n 


Yarborough, Ralph, 325; Ma- 
sonic study by, noted, 617; 
notes of, cited, 145 

Yarbrough, T. H., article by, 
cited, 538n, 541n, 6542n, 
544n, 546n 

Yates, J. P., 128 

Yegua River, 238 

Yellow fever, 420n; in 
Hempstead, Texas, 419-420 

Yellow Houses, 217, 217n 

Yellowhouse Canyon, 211, 
211n, 219 

Yellow Stone (boat), 253, 
255; on Brazos River, 254; 
carries Austin’s body to 
Peach Point, 257; descrip- 


tion of, 257; role in Texas 
Revolution, 257; trip on, 
described, 257 

Yoakum, Henderson: book 
by, cited, 224n, 514n, 590n; 
quoted, 574-576 

Yorktown, Texas, 598, 598n 

Young, Clarence, 20, 21, 29 

Young, Ewing, 608 

Young, Maud Jeannie Fuller, 
342 

Young County, 40, 195n; In- 
dian village in, 242; old 
wagon route in, 217; pecan 
limit line in, 196 

Yount, George, 608 

Yucatan, 461; naval action 
off coast of, 575 


Zeitlin, Jacob, 618 

Ziller Building (Austin, Tex- 
as), 433 

Zimmerman, P. E., joins As- 
sociation, 344 

Zinke, O. F., 416, 417 

Zodiac, Texas, 381n 

Zumwalt Junior High School, 
see Sarah Zumwalt Junior 
High School Library 
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A Partner 
Of Good Providers 
Since 1903 


Southwestern Life has just begun its 58th year of 
helping good providers plan a secure future for 
themselves and their families. Through these years 
Southwestern Life has grown steadily in... 


SIZE: Good providers presently own more than 
$2, billion of Southwestern Life protection. 


STRENGTH: Assets of the Company exceed $480,- 
000,000, placing it in the top three per cent among 
life insurance companies in the U.S. 


SERVICE: Southwestern Life has paid more than 
$330,000,000 in policy benefits to its policyowners 
and beneficiaries. Southwestern Life’s ten-state area 
of operations includes Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 


Arkansas and Louisiana. 


James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
FAMILY PROTECTION « BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES PENSION PLANS GROUP 
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BY N. A. JENNINGS 


Eighteen-year-old Napoleon Augustus Jennings 
came to Texas in 1874 and joined a special force 
of Texas Rangers that was doing border patrol 
work. He served with it until 1878, when he re- 
turned East on account of the death of his father. 
He soon returned to the West, however, where he 
remained until 1884. Then he went to Philadelphia 
and began his work as a newspaper reporter. While 
serving as a newspaperman, he gave to the world 
the first personal account of the Texas Rangers in 
his little book A TEXAS RANGER, published in 
1899 by Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York. 


Walter Prescott Webb, the historian, says in his book TEXAS 
RANGERS, “‘Jennings’ book a TEXAS RANGER abounds in errors 
and misrepresentations.” 


J. Frank Dobie, the storyteller, says in his introduction to a second 
edition of A TEXAS RANGER in 1936, “Why the book has been 
allowed to run out of print is a puzzle; but why during recent years 
copies when available have brought twenty-five to thirty dollars is not 
hard to explain. I defy anyone to read it without being engaged by its 
brightness and ranger-swift directness. The swing of young men in 
the saddle runs through its pages.” 


Ramon F. Adams, the bibliographer, in his SIX GUNS AND SAD- 
DLE LEATHER says, “The first edition is exceedingly scarce and 
contains much material on Texas gunmen, such as John Wesley 
Hardin and King Fisher, and on the Taylor-Sutton feud and other 
border troubles.” 


We think you will like Jennings’ account of his experiences with 
an early border patrol of ‘Texas Rangers—whether you read it as a 
historian, as one who enjoys a good story, or as one who likes to read 
an early book about Texas Rangers and Texas badmen that is a bit 
hard to come by. 


The illustrations in this facsimile edition have been added to the 
original by Elizabeth Rice (Mrs. Emmett Bauknight) of New Braun- 
fels, Texas, who is well known for her book illustrations. She has 
given the book added appeal with her colorful and accurate original 
water color drawings. The cover is an offset facsimile of the original 
five-color stamped cover. 


FACSIMILE 321 pp. $7.50 


THE STECK COMPANY “i303 


A TEXAS RANGER 


motoring” 
you! 


sicn or Moloung. 


“HAPPY MOTORING” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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Announces the publication of the 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


Approximately a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Tha Southwest 

and. 
THE WAY | HEARD IT | 
Tales of the Big Bend 


By WALTER FULCHER 


The folklore of Texas’ Big Bend region seemed scarcely to be of 
the past when Walter Fulcher was growing up. He heard many 
versions of many tales, and: he has set them down as they came 
to him—as simple folk tales that reflect the color of a wild and 

vivid country during four hundred years of its settlement. 
The book has been edited, with introduction and notes, by 

Elton Miles, Professor of English at Sul Ross State College. 
$2.75 


OTIS DOZIER 
A Portfolio of Six Paintings 
THE BLAFFER SERIES OF SOUTHWESTERN Art II 


No American artist has captured more surely the flavor of his 
native region than has Otis Dozier of Dallas, whose work has 
been chosen by the selection committee of the Blaffer Series of 
Southwestern Art for reproduction in this unique series. 

Six of Dozier’s finest paintings, widely varied in subject mat- 
ter and treatment but all breathing the spirit of the Southwest 
scene, are magnificently reproduced here. Each is suitable for 
framing. 

16 x 20 inches. $10.00 


From your favorite bookseller or 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 12 
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FRANCISCO 
de MIRANDA 


Forerunner of 
Spanish-American 
Independence 


by Philip John Sheridan 


Francisco de Miranda was per- 
haps the only man to participate 
actively in three of the world’s 
great revolutions — the Ameri- 
can, the French, and the Span- 
ish-American. This historically 
sound account of his life is suit- 
able for reading by secondary 
school students, college students, 
and the general public. It is a genuine contribution to a true 
understanding of the movement for Latin-American independ- 
ence. Foreword by Thomas F. McGann, Dept. of History, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Halftone illustrations. Bibliography and index. 
Reviewed by Library Journal. $3.00. 


TWENTY-ONE SONS 
for TEXAS 


by Arda Talbot Allen 


The history and genealogy of a prominent 
Texas family, the Rugeleys. One complete 
section of genealogical tables. A source of 
valuable information to members of the 
Rugeley family and to others doing re- 
search along genealogical and _ historical 
lines. 233 pages. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $7.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 
918 N. St. Marys St. San Antonio 6, Texas 
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Immortal 


HISTORICALLY AUTHENTIC 
FOR THE SERIOUS COLLECTOR 


The Historic Texas Cattle 
Trails Engraved By Master 
Craftsmen For Enduring Beauty 


CORD FREE 


WALL CLOCK 


DECORATIVELY VERSATILE 
(Guaranteed) 


Another link in the sprawling, dramatic Texas-Southwestern historical mosaic, this handsome 
timepiece offers Texana collectors the utility of accurate timekeeping plus arresting beauty which 
can date almost any decorative motif. 


The face of this unique Western Trails clock features a sharply engraved map which was pre- 
pared by the Texas State Historical Association. It clearly illustrates the Chisholm; the Texas Chis- 
holm; the Shawnee; the Sedalia; the Western; and the Goodnight-Loving cattle trails . . . engraved 
in copper or brass, as you choose. Side panels display authentic Southwestern Cattle Brands. 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME THIS UNUSUAL TIMEPIECE HAS BEEN OFFERED. 
NOTHING LIKE IT EXISTS ANYWHERE! 


The engraved face is 9’ sq., set in a beveled, Choose from two imported movements: The 7-Jewel 
i rich-grained wood frame, 16’’ sq., and 4” deep. Transistor, which runs for approximately ONE YEAR on 
| Frames are available in Walnut, Mahogany or Maple. an ordinary flashlight battery; or, the precise, Mechanical 


§-Day movement. 


Order direct from: 
WESTERN TRAILS CLOCKS .407 Lavaca, Austin 1, Texas 


Gentlemen: Please enter my order for the unique Western Trails Clock. 


Bill to: NAME 


H 
3 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOXES: ) 7-Jewel Transistor 
) Check Enclosed ) Walnut Frame $49 95 plus tax 
: ) Mahogany Frame H 
) CO.D. ) Maple Frame ) 
Vv 

' Copper Face Engraving ; 
! Brass Face Engraving $44 95 plus tax ' 
10% | 
' MOVEMENTS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR bt] ' 
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When it’s time to get that 


manuscript into print, see 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES 


It has been our privilege for 86 years to work with authors in turning 
their typewritten manuscripts into attractive, readable books. 


Writers find our experience helpful in paper selection, design of the 
type page, choosing the type faces, selecting the binding, designing the 
binding and the dust jacket, and getting the book through the plant. 


A few of our recent printings include, The History of Lavaca County 
(This is our second printing of this fine book), Sand in Your Craw, 
Pioneers in God’s Hills, and A History of Limestone County. (The two 
last names are moving through the plant at the present time.) 


Consult us now, if your book is ready—or nearly ready—for print- 
ing. Our 86 years of experience will help you over the printing hurdles 
and our suggestions may save you money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 


Letterpress and offset printers since 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET TEL. GR 6-6561 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
* Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
* Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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A TREASURY OF 
TEXAS HISTORY 


Dedicated to all children who may 
ask their fathers in time to come 
“WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE 
STONES?”’—Joshua 4:6. 


“Of all the pulpits from which the 
human voice has ever gone forth, 
there is none from which it reaches 
so far as from the grave.”—Ruskin. 


Before civilization came, Texas had her buried cities, pictographs, 
and stone carvings, and as patriots have cherished their noble heritage, 
they have voiced their messages by inscriptions CARVED IN STONE. 

The writer has gathered more than 1400 memorial inscriptions re- 
lating to historic persons, places, and things. These are included 
with 155 current illustrations of forts, missions, museums, and 
monuments in ONE volume of 440 pages, beautifully bound in 
buckram. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND IN TEXAS 


Preserved herein is every word on or in the Alamo, the Cenotaph, 
the two San Jacinto monuments, the stones at Goliad, Gonzales, 
LaGrange, Refugio, and the more than 800 stones erected through- 
out the state by the Centennial Commission. 

Set out in traveling order along or near one hundred Texas high- 
ways, listed in numerical order—indispensable for teachers conducting 
bus tours. 

Much factual history, long thought to be myth or tradition, is 
here proven a reality. 
Every item is suitable subject material for thesis, essay, or news 


story. 


Price $6.00 


Order from your bookstore 
or 


WM. M. JONES 
3711 University Boulevard 
Houston 5, Texas 
MA 3-3311 


CARVED 
ay r 
WILLTAW MOSES JONES 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


Q 


WE OWE ONE 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 


1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 


cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BOOKS ON TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
EI Paso, Texas 


Clark and Bessie Wright have been buying and selling books on all 
subjects for over twenty-five years. 

These books are offered, postpaid, payment with order (except 
libraries and regular customers) : 


Bennett and Zingg, The Tarahumara. Chicago, 1935. $7.50 
Chavez, M., Sintesis Grafia de la Historia de Ciudad Juarez, 

Tricentenario, 1659-1959. Wrs. 99 pp. 2.00 
Elkins, Indian Fighting on the Texas Frontier. 5.00 
Guyer, Pioneer Life in West Texas. 1938. 10.00 
Haley, Focus on Frontier (Shamrock Oil Co.).Cloth. Hertzog 

book. 5.00 
Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas. N.Y., 1883. 30.00 
McConnell, Five Years a Cavalryman. Jacksboro, 1889. Bind- 

ing flecked. 15.00 


Parmenter, et al., The Life of George Fisher and the History 
of the Fisher Family in Mississippi. 1959. (He was prom- 
inent in Austin’s Colony and in the early history of ‘Texas 


and Houston.) 6.00 
Philpett (ed.), The Sponsor Souvenir Album and History of 

the United Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, 1895. 12.50 
Ryus, The Second William Penn ... Incidents along the Old 

Santa Fe Trail in ’60’s. 1913. Wrs. 2.00 
Shipman, Letters Past and Present to my Nephews and Nieces. 

(Ranching in West Texas). Wrs. 3.00 
Tracy and Havelock-Bailie, The Colonizer—A Saga of Ste- 

phen F. Austin. 1941. 5.00 


Catalogue issued. Lists on special subjects made on request. 
We find books for you. 


- 


TExas STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address, 


Occupation 


2. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


3. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


4. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


5. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


6. Name 
Address 


Occupation. 


Signed_ 


(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(1 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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THE TEXAS STATE , 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
Connor, Seymour V., The Peters Colony of Texas. 1959. $7.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Now 


The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 


words 


W. H. Atwell 
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Q-: 


arbert Davenport 


Q 


David Donoghue 

Claude Elliott 

George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 

Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 
Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C, Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P, I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles. Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 


Harris Gaylord Warren 


E. W. Winkler 


Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 
Roy Bedichek 
R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 
R. B. Blake 
H. A. Boaz 
E, L. DeGolyer 
J. Frank Dobie 
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